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Bankers in Government Service 


Audits for Small and Large Banks 


Every year—in bank after bank—embezzle- 
ments are uncovered that have been concealed 
for periods of many years. That’s one reason why 
losses are often so large as to prove disastrous to 
the banks concerned. 


Guaranteed protection against financial loss 
from dishonesty lies only in adequate, well-planned 
dishonesty insurance. Strictly-enforced internal 
controls help make embezzlement more difficult 
—and expert, systematic audits may hasten the 
discovery of a defaleation—but despite the best 
checks and audits, losses are occurring more and 
more frequently. 


To determine the types and amounts of dis- 
honesty insurance which offer the protection you 
need, you have only to call upon the skilled 
services of the Atna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany. Atna’s staff of banking insurance experts 
have analyzed the needs of hundreds of banks. 
Ask your local “tna representative to make their 
services available to you. 


Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
Etna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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here are stars in the shy 


as well as thunder and lightning 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for 
the neighbor—a deep desire for friendship between nations—a determination to 
achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud along the horizon, sometimes building up to 
frightening thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and threats, like 
lightning, break and crash over the people’s heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are 
there —stars of Hope, of Faith, of Love—now. dimmed or hidden by the clouds — 
now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and strength that will not be 
denied. »« May these stars be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 


May they light the path to peace. That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 


CHRISTMAS 19232. —- . BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. NEW YORK 


Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written six critical years ago. 
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Christmas 


Banxinc told GRAHAM HUNTER: 
“Draw us a Christmas card cover. 
Make it a small town scene, with lots 
of people getting ready for Christ- 
mas in the old-fashioned way. No 
television antennas, no autos—just 
folks and houses and atmosphere.” 

GRAHAM grinned. 

“T get it,” he said. 

He certainly did! 


Bankers in Government Service 


Henserr BRATTER, in this month’s 
article on that subject, writes: “Of 
course there are bankers in high 
places in Washington today. And 
there long have been. Bankers no 
less than businessmen, lawyers, 
farmers, engineers, economists, or 
labor leaders have talents the Gov- 
ernment can use. 


Just a Minute 


“Considering that there are 14,605 
banks in the United States and 89,- 
487 bank officers, it is not surpris- 
ing that a few of them should re- 
spond to the call of their Govern- 
ment for public service. It can 
hardly be maintained that their rep- 
resentation in the Government is out 
of proportion.” 

MR. BRATTER mentions several 
dozen bankers who have held Fed- 
eral positions during the country’s 
history; many of them served in the 
Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions. They have carried out a wide 
variety of assignments — Cabinet 
jobs, ambassadorships, agency 
heads, administrators. 


Roundup 


Tins month’s BANKING reports on 
five big meetings of bankers: the 
38th convention of the Financial 
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@ur cover this month is 


“Didn’t get a Christmas raise, but he 
said he admired my crust in asking” 


Public Relations Association at De- 
troit (“Public Relations at Work,” 
page 110); the 29th session of the 
National Association of Bank Au- 
ditors and Comptrollers in New 
York (see “Methods and Ideas,” 
page 42); the A.B.A.’s_ Midcon- 
tinent Trust Conference in Chicago 
and the Western Regional Trust 
Conference in San Diego, California, 
both of which are summarized in a 
review that starts on page 105. 
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YOU'RE 
OUR 
BUSINESS 


In addition to providing the perfect liaison 


system for mortgagee-dealer relations, 


Foremost Insurance Company—special- | 


ists in mobile home insurance— provides 
a Vendors’ Single Interest plan protect- 
ing your interest in the chattel every 
minute there is an unpaid balance. 
Contact your Foremost agent today 


for full details, or write, wire or phone: 


FOREMOST 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Federal Square Building - Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Shortages 
occur in the 
property accounts 


e A check of the proper- 
ty accounts against, the 
property itself frequent- 
ly reveals substantial 
unrecorded deductions. 


Such unexplained short- 
ages may be prevented 
through Continuous 
American Appraisal Ser- 
vice which keeps the 
property record in line 
with the property facts. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


There is also a report on the A.B.A. 
National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference in Chicago (page 66). 


Press Relations 


Tue November instalment of BANK- 
ING’s series, “Your Press Relations,” 
offered two newspaper financial 
editors’ comments on this problem: 
“Our bank is handling a well-known 
trust which is nearing settlement. 
The newspapers are asking ques- 
tions about the eventual outcome. 
We'd rather say nothing until it is 
finally settled. How can we react 
gracefully ?” 

FRED YEATES, vice-president and 
director of publicity, Bank of Amer- 
ica, San Francisco, observes that 
“the article . . . takes no account of 
an element of fundamental impor- 
tance.” 

“Does that well-known trust 
which is nearing a settlement in- 
volve a bank’s relationship with cli- 
ents?” asks Mr Yeates. “If it does, 
then it compels consideration of the 
well-known law of confidentiality. 

“With due respect for our many 
friends in the newsrooms, in the 
light of practical experience on both 
sides of the desk I gravely doubt the 
propriety of seeking advice from a 
newspaper editor, whose primary in- 
terest (naturally) is getting the 
story. The ethical questions invoked 
require the banker to get his counsel 
elsewhere.” 


“No Finer Way” 


Two $4,000 scholarships have been 
established by National Newark & 
Essex Banking Company of Newark, 
New Jersey, to mark the 150th an- 
niversary of its founding in 1804. 
The awards are open to all boys and 
girls who are residents of Essex 
County and are now seniors in a 


“To think that I gave you the best years of my checking 
account” 


high or other secondary schoo! 

“We can think of no finer w:iy to 
celebrate our 150th annive sary 
than by setting up a scholarship 
fund for students beginning their 
college careers in 1954,” said the 
bank’s president, ROBERT G. Cowan, 
“It is our earnest hope to continue 
these scholarship awards on an an- 
nual basis.” 

Selection of the first pair of win- 
ners will be announced in May by a 
scholarship committee of three edu- 
cators. Factors to be considered in 
making the awards are scholastic 
ability and scholastic promise on the 
college level; activities in schoo! and 
in the students’ own communities; 
citizenship and leadership as demon- 
strated in the secondary school rec- 
ord; and the need for financial aid. 

National Newark & Essex, oldest 
bank in New Jersey, was chartered 
by the state legislature on February 
18, 1804. It opened July 30 of that 
year. 


"He's a Good Man, But..." 


Spraxinc at the NABAC conven- 
tion in New York, BEN H. Wooten, 
president of the First National Bank 
in Dallas, said: 

“We are sometimes inclined to re- 
mark about a friend that he is a 
good man but he has been on that 
job for 10 years without promotion. 
He has had 10 years of experience, 
it is said, and he ought to be fired 
or promoted. 

“Under scrutiny we might find 
that he is doing the job exactly as 
he did 10 years ago, except that he 
is a little slower and his disposition 
a little worse. We may find that, in- 
stead of having 10 years of experi- 
ence, he has one year of experience 
10 times and that he has never made 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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The Gunnison Coronado—like the other Gunnison Homes—combines handsome appearance, modern design, 
to and excellent construction with the economy which is so important to today’s home-buyers. 


Answers to your questions 
on Gunnison Homes 


ank 
_ days more and more bankers are becoming interested in the problem of 

re- making well-built, low-cost homes available to the public . . . and more 
4 : mortgagees are becoming aware of the advantages of investing in homes that are 
a time-tested products of an established company. Here are some questions fre- 
quently asked: 
a Does a Gunnison Home have... 

find 
ence 


When you invest money in a Gunnison Home you know ex 
actly what you're getting—uniformly high-grade materials and 
sound construction. Gunnison Homes are a quality mortgage 
are United States Steel Homes, Inc. 
and a standard mortgage in the $6500 to $12,000 range. Dept. B-123 


New Albany, Indiana 


“Gunnison” —trade-mark of Please send me free copies of your new 


e United States Steel Homes, Inc. booklets, “Gunnison Homes Plan For 
Better Living’ and “Let's Choose a 
Gunnison Home.” 


Formerly Gunnison Homes, Inc. Name 
GENERAL OFFICES: NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 


Plants at New Albany, Indiana, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


vor UNITED STATES STEEL oy 
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A modernized Field Warehouse 
record that makes friends and 
attracts customers 


@ Compact, convenient 
desk size. 


@ Delivered promptly 
every 30 days. 


@Complete description 
of every transaction. 


@ Eliminates duplicate 
accounting by bank. 


Our record becomes your record. Our Monthly Value and Stock 
Report is designed for quick accurate verification so there is no 
longer any need for banks to duplicate expensive, time-consuming 
posting and accounting. A glance at this day-to-day, readily-under- 
standable report, provided only by New York Terminal, tells What 
has taken place— What the position is right now— What the pros- 
pects are. 


A call will bring a qualified representative, without obligation, to 
give you additional information or assist you in reviewing any in- 
ventory situation. Use New York Terminal Warehouse Receipts— 
they enable you to extend maximum credit with minimum risk at 
lower cost to you and your customers. 


WAREHOUSE OF 
WEW YORK TERMINAL WARENOUSEG |] 


OPERATING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
a real contribution toward the ad- 
vancement of the bank and is worth 
no more than he was during his 
initial year of experience.” 


“Interest Rates" in Spanish 


E. SHERMAN ADAMS’ July article, 
“Why Interest Rates Have Been Ris- 
ing,” has traveled far. 

Banco de la Republica of Bogota 
asked and received permission to 
translate and reprint it in the bank’s 
economic review. Also, nearly 50,000 
reprints have been distributed in 
this country. 

The author is deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association 
in charge of monetary policy. 


A New Bank Review 


Tue Chase National Bank of New 
York has a new quarterly publica- 
tion, Business in Brief. Prepared by 
the bank’s economic research staff, 
the eight-page bulletin is printed in 
two colors and includes numerous 
charts. It’s designed to “‘save time 
for busy people by summarizing in- 
formation about current business 
trends in concise and graphic form.” 

The first issue, dated November, 
finds that “impressive elements of 
strength underlie current business 
activity” and that “business as a 
whole is still extraordinarily good,” 
although easing from last spring’s 
high level. 

“Some easing was natural —in 
fact, inevitable. The process of shift- 
ing to a soundly based prosperity 
involves a series of readjustments in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“We were waiting for the bank to open, 
and suddenly we were up here!” 


a 
25 South Willia WEY, 4, NY. 
6 BANKING 


Here’s the story... 


the complete story of what Bank of America 
correspondent service can do for you 


For example . Direct Routing 


Here is a unique service which gives you the fastest possible collection and 
returns—and it is available only through Bank of America. You may send 

cash letters directly to any Bank of America branch with items payable in the 
locality of the branch whenever warranted by the size or importance of the 
items. In such event, through the use of an advice form which Bank of America 
supplies, your account is credited with the amount of such cash letters 

the same day they are collected by the branch. 


The Benefits of Direct Routing Are 


Quicker presentation of items, resulting in earlier availability of funds 
and reduction in float. 


Rejected items are returned to you directly by the branch to which they are sent, 
saving several days involved in returning such items through usual channels. 


Send for your copy today © Just write Bank of America, Dept. AD, San Francisco, California 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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New Symbol of the Modern Bank 


THE NEW 


MOSLER CENTURY 10 


BANK VAULT DOOR 


Mosler beauty is functional beauty in this magnificent, modern 
bank vault door. The design is the combined work of famed in- 
dustrial designer Henry Dreyfuss and Mosler engineers. No 
detail was overlooked to make its ease and security of operation 
as outstanding as its appearance. Incorporated are all the 
virtually impregnable protective features that have made Mos- 


ler the overwhelming choice of leading banks the world over. 
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Here, before you 
are the products of your own bold vision 


of tomorrow in banking .. . 


of modern functional beauty in 


banking equipment . . . new con- 
cepts of efficiency in bank operation 

new concepts of convenient 
‘super service” for your customers. 


It took both your vision and Mosler’s 


to bring them to reality. 


IF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE 


Mosler Safe 
Company Since 1848 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 
built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


December 1953 


NEW MOSLER “SNORKEL” 
CURB TELLER makes drive-in 
banking service possible 
“right downtown.” 


NEW MOSLER ELECTRIC 
DRIVE-IN WINDOW is fully 
automatic, operates with sim- 
ple “push button.” 


MOSLER DUAL NIGHT DE- 
POSITORIES help banking es- 
tablishments stay “open for 
business’’ around the clock. 


NEW MOSLER TELLER’'S 
COUNTER UNITS and 
“Swing-Way” Seats combine 
to reduce teller fatigue, in- 
crease overall efficiency. 


MODERN REVO-FILE gives 
bank clerks and tellers finger- 
tip control over thousands of 
cards from sitting position. 


THE COMPLETE LINE of 
Mosler Record Safes includes 
Ledger Desk Safes, which 
protect signature and credit 
cards where they’re used. 


OVER TWO MILLION Mosler 
Safe Deposit Boxes have been 
installed since the end of 
World War II. 
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The Rhino whose middle name 


is SAFETY 


Familiar to motorists, Tuffy the Rhino sym- 
bolizes the ruggedness, endurance and protec- 
tion built into tires produced by the Armstrong 
Rubber Co. Since 1912, Armstrong has been 
one of the nation’s leading producers of pas- 
senger, truck and tractor tires, as well as tires 
for the armed forces. Today this family of fine 
products, featuring exclusive Rhino-Flex con- 
struction, is marketed in the 48 states, in 
Canada and throughout the world. 


Over ten thousand agents . 


As is the case with companies in a variety 
of industries, the Armstrong Tire and Rubber 
Company of Natchez, Mississippi, Armstrong 
subsidiary, relies upon U.S. F. & G. organiza- 
tion for bonding and insurance coverages. 

Whether you handle goods or make them; 
whether you sell a product or a service; no 
matter where you are or what you do, there are 
U.S. F. & G. coverages designed to meet your 
requirements. 


. . there’s one in your community. 


Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


S.F.& 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 


* FIDELITY-SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
production, prices and markets. 
Some of these readjustments are un- 
der way. Thus far they have been 
taken in stride.” 

The review points to the record 
number of people at work, the big 
demand for plant and equipment, 
commercial and highway building, 
the $50-billion annual rate of de- 
fense spending, strong markets for 
consumer goods, and high purchas- 
ing power. 

“Thus,” it adds, “there is good 
reason to believe that in the months 
ahead business can negotiate the in- 
tricate shift to a more normal pros- 
perity without serious trouble.” 


. “As Close as Your Best Friend" 


From Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago, comes a booklet, ““Democ- 
racy Challenges Totalitarianism,” 
that forcefully presents to young 
people the current phase of the 
ancient struggle between freedom 
and slavery. Written by LAVONE 
HANNA and JOHN R. Carr, the con- 
tents are to be a chapter in a forth- 
coming high school textbook, Facing 
Life’s Problems. 

The people of a democratic coun- 
try, say the authors, face a constant 
double threat from totalitarianism. 

“In addition to the destructive 
menace of conquest by totalitarian 
governments and war, a_ second 
threat of totalitarianism to democ- 
racy lies within the democracies 
themselves. This sometimes comes 
from a demand for increased gov- 
ernment intervention to secure im- 
proved conditions and may lead to 
complete dictatorship, with the in- 


“I'd like to have a retirement plan 

where I can start saving money now and 

by the time I’m old enough to work I 
wont have to work” 


FASKC ABOUT 
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“Just say you'll marry me and I'll take 
you away from all this” 


evitable loss of what we call civil 
liberties, that is, the various free- 
doms we possess from living to- 
gether in a democratic group. 

“Besides those people who de- 
mand efficiency at any price, there 
are people who thrive on hate. These 
people hate and fear as violently and 
enthusiastically as others who par- 
ticipate in sports, or cheer for a 
favorite team. Such persons in our 
own country whose energies for 
hatred can be focused on some par- 
ticular object such as a race, a re- 
ligion, an opposing political group, 
or a foreign nation, can become vici- 
ously dangerous to American democ- 
racy in many ways.” 

The first type of threat from 
within “is that kind of treason we 
call the fifth column”; another is 
“surrender of freedoms from indif- 
ference or fear.” 

“Americans cannot sit in their 
own back yards disinterestedly 
watching dictatorships and casually 
dismissing them as ‘Communist,’ 
‘Fascist,’ or ‘foreign,’ ” says the pam- 
phlet. “The challenge to us in the 
face of such totalitarianism is three- 
fold: 

(1) Democracy must become as 
alive as the neighbor next door, as 
close as your best friend, as easily 
missed as your right arm.... It 
must not be ‘sold down the river’ 
for a new highway, or for the airy 
promises of campaign slogans. 

“(2) The tide of totalitarianism 
in the world must be slowed down 
and turned aside by the only world 
power now capable of doing it—the 
United States. Marshall plans, Point 
IV programs, mutual aid treaties, 
‘airlifts,’ good-neighbor cooperation, 
even military support, must be used 
to stem the tide. 

“(3) The principles of modern- 


BANK SIGNS 
tH 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze and aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the same dignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send for free 


DESK NAMEPLATES 
2'"x10" one line of copy $7.50 
2'/,""x10" two lines of copy $9.00 

en bronze easel—other available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway Dept. B New York 12, W. 


Because we 


work 


around 
the clock... 


YOUR 


CHECKS 
ARE 
COLLECTED FASTER 


THE NATIONAL CITY 
BANK of Cleveland 


{1845} 623 Euclid Ave. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BUSINESS 


At every opportunity we urge busi- 
ness friends throughout the 
country to utilize the 
services of our 
Correspondent 
Banks. 


Public National 


BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY of New York 


Main Office: 37 Broad Street 
Member: New York Clearing Hous: 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatio 


STANDARD 


Wherever money 
is wrapped! 


ABA Style 


BILL 
STRAPS 


Clearer Denominations 
Better Sticking 
Vivid Colors 


A_Complete Line _of 
Money Wrappers 


Cartridge Cointainers 
Tubular Coin Wraps 
Window Coin Wraps 
Currency Straps 
ABA Style Straps 
Auto-wrap Bill Bands 


Send for Free Samples 


Y STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


day democracy must be presented as 
alternate and better solutions to 
other nations seeking answers for 
their critical problems. The mirror 
we hold up to reflect our own atti- 
tudes and principles must be free of 
tarnished spots. 

There is an extensive explanation 
of collectivism, Marxism, Russian 
and international communism and 
fascism, followed by a discussion of 
democracy, which is “not propa- 
ganda,” but rather “applying the 
golden rule to all aspects of your 
life.” 


Coming: JA Week 


More than a thousand business 
and industrial organizations, we’re 
told, will participate in National 
Junior Achievement Week, starting 
January 31, 1954. 

On numerous occasions BANKING 
has reported the activities of banks 
which, by sponsoring JA _ enter- 
prises (including banks), are help- 
ing young people “learn by doing.” 

There are currently some 1,500 
JA companies; their average gross 
business is about $300. But the prob- 
lems they meet and solve, under the 
guidance of experienced adults, are 
just as real as those of the largest 
business, and the skills thus acquired 
are valuable equipment when the 
youngsters grow up and start “play- 
ing for keeps.” 


Banking in Pakistan 


Tue manager of The Australasia 
Bank, Limited, of Lahore, recently 
sent us information about banking 
in Pakistan. It seems that in the 


“Then all of a sudden it hit me—claus- 
109 


trophobia! 


DRIVE-IN ORIVE-!N | 


“Phone the factory again, will you? It 
promised to have the works fixed by 
noon” 


partition of India most of the banks 
in that section of the subcontinent 
lost branches to the larger geo- 
graphical division. 

“But the determination of our 
bankers,” writes our correspondent, 
“did not give way, and within a 
short period they had not only en- 
larged the structure of banking on 
more sound footings, but had also 
brought a new spirit of service and 
devotion to the cause of commercial 
and industrial developments. At 
present they form the nerve center 
of all our economic activities.” 

The manager also sent excerpts 
from an address by the Governor of 
the State Bank of Pakistan at a re- 
ception given by the directorate of 
the Australasia. The governor said 
that the central banking authority 
was “anxious that banking services 
in the interior should expand as 
rapidly as is consistent with the de- 
velopment of sound banking and 
healthy traditions.” Development of 
zonal banks is vital to the country’s 
economy, he added. 
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Whenever you watch great minds 
at work, you sort of lose your in 
feriority complex. 


Nothing is so important as know- 
ing what to say and when to say 
it. Nothing perhaps except knowing 
what not to say and when not to 
say it. 


When a man is both ignorant and 
enthusiastic, he is hard to beat. 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO 
INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS 


Business barometers are never steady. Popula- 
tion growth, industrial migration, government 
purchases, new industries and many other factors 
can influence sales. And sales executives realize 
the need for keeping abreast of the changing pace 
of markets and competition. 


Greater availability of products inevitably re- 
sults in more selective buying and keener com- 
petition. To meet such competition the produc- 
tion man seeks new materials, equipment and 
processes. The sales executive seeks new markets 
and better recognition and acceptance for his 
company’s products. 


But markets cannot be developed overnight. It 
takes time to build product recognition and 
create buyer acceptance. Yet, without cultivating 
its markets, no company can make a satisfactory 
profit for its stockholders. 


These facts indicate the need for a carefully co- 
ordinated, long-range sales and advertising pro- 
gram. Such plans should include a consistent, 
intelligently planned business magazine adver- 
tising campaign, not only to protect present 
markets against competition, but to develop new 


markets . . . a job which business publications 
can do faster, and at far lower cost, than any 
other method. 


THAT’S WHY WE suGGEsT: If you have a finan- 
cial interest or responsibility in a company, 
always check to see that the company’s 
management is using adequate Business 
Publication Advertising to protect and ex- 
pand its market position. 


The findings of McGraw- 
Hill’s Sixth Annual Sur- 
vey of Capital Spending 
Plans have been prepared 
in a 16-page booklet. We 
believe you will find it 
very informative and in- 


teresting. For a free copy, 
simply address your re- 
quest to Company Pro- 
motion Department. 
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M-K ADJUSTO 
TRAY-BINDERS 
and Hi-Lo STANDS 


Le Febure SORTERS 


SAVE TIME 
SAVE WORK 
SAVE SPACE 


STEEL BANK 
and OFFICE UNITS 


to fit your needs 
and space. 


Tray housing 
counter units, tell- 
er units, account- 
ing machine desks, 
savings tubs, mon- 
ey buses, double 
capacity files and 
cycle billing equip- 
ment... insulated 
if required. 


TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 
IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Handling and Housing 
Equipment. 
L CORPORATION 


’ CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Complete Line of Tray- 
Binders, Stands, Record 


‘AROUND: 
BANE] 


Arounp our bank, Christmas deco- 
rations are an important matter 
every holiday season. Every year, 
around the first week in December, 
we get our Yuletide decorations 
planned and, contrary to the usual 
practice, the men of the staff take 
over the job, under the direction of 
a professional, of decking the lobby 
in its Christmas garb of gaiety. A 
jolly steak supper rewards the labor- 
ers. So far, the gals haven’t man- 
aged to crash the gates. 

One year our display featured an 
almost “life-size” sleigh full of toys 
and mysterious bundles, with a 
jovial and rotund Santa Claus crack- 
ing his whip over the heads of his 
galloping reindeer. The sleigh was 
suspended from various points in 
the lofty ceiling so that it appeared 
to be flying through the air. The 
youngsters loved it. There was one 
small boy in particular who came in 
nearly every day to gaze, starry- 
eyed, at St. Nicholas and his team. 
But on the morning of the day be- 
fore Christmas he wandered around 
the lobby, looking very much dis- 
turbed. 

Gathering up his courage, he 
walked up to one of our officers and 
asked, “When are you going to let 
him start?” 

“What do you mean?” was the 
puzzled reply. 

“Well, here it is, the morning of 
Christmas Eve day, and he’s got to 
travel all over the world to deliver 
those presents, and he hasn’t even 
started. Why don’t you let him out 
right away, so he won’t be late?” 


The surprised banker swallowed 
a few times, and then came up with 
an inspiration. 

“Well, son,” he said, “that’s not 
Santa Claus himself; it’s one of his 
helpers dressed up in Santa’s last 
year’s suit, taking his place while 
that good old man is out delivering 
gifts with his very fastest team of 
reindeer. Those reindeer we have 
here are good ones, but on Christ- 
mas Eve Santa Claus always uses 
his especially fast team, or he'd 
never make it. I imagine he’s al- 
ready delivering presents to the chil- 
dren on the other side of the world 
whose Christmas comes earlier than 
ours!” 


Decemszr is the month when our 
Christmas Club members cash in on 
the thrift they have displayed dur- 
ing the year. There is much happy 
chatter as the filled up stamp books 
are presented for payment; and 
very often a portion of the money 
received is passed right back across 
the counter to start the membership 
for next year. 

In September, this year, we put on 
a special “Pay Up Your Christmas 
Club” campaign. What with summer 
vacations, visitors, and the approach 
of school, lots of people had nearly 
lost track of their standing in the 
Club. We advertised that to every 
member who could show his book 
paid up to date on September 15 we 
vould give a beautiful ‘Southern 
Charm” azalea plant. The good old 


“get something for nothing” idea 
worked. Many delinquent members 
paid up, and one even paid up ar- 
rears of more than $40! 

Even stranger than that, in No- 
vember we had two 1953—not 1954 
—memberships opened from scratch. 
The customer explained that all the 
previous year too much had been de- 
ducted from his salary as income 
tax; he had received a refund and 
also had the amount of his deduc- 
tion reduced, so he was salting it 
away for a special Christmas fund! 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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Architect: C. L. Monnot, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


This diagram clearly shows the operation of the Pittco- 
matic. The power unit supplies hydraulic power to the 
hinge under the door through %4” copper lines. In the 
handle is a 10-volt circuit which passes through the con- 
trol box and activates the power unit. The action of the 
door can be regulated by adjustments provided in the 
control box and the hinge. No power can build up, so 
it’s a safe door. 


The PITTCOMATIC HINGE doors ata touch/ 


ANKERS from coast to coast are enthusiastic about 
B the Pittcomatic, because this automatic door 
opener, which controls heavy Herculite Doors with 
a magic-like quality, has given their buildings greater 
attractiveness and more favorable customer reaction. 
In fact, many bankers have credited valuable new 
business to Pittcomatic installations. 

Here is a real engineering achievement. The Pittco- 
matic does not require large space or major structural 
changes in the building for its installation. It is en- 
tirely self-contained, with no visible operating 
mechanism. 

Its operation is controlled by a 10-volt switch, con- 
cealed in the handle (see the diagram). This is so 
sensitive that the instant the handle is touched, the 


PITTCOMATIC 


-.. the nation’s finest 
automatic door opener 


PAINTS GLASS - CHEMICALS 


UR 


IN CANADA: 
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BRUSHES 


PLATE 


CANADIAN PITTSBURGH 


door starts to open by hydraulic action—smoothly 
and silently in either direction. 


What’s more, there are no critical adjustments re- 
quiring periodic attention. And the entire operation 
is completely mechanized by a one-third horsepower 
motor which costs no more to run than a conventional 
home refrigerator. 


These are some of the tangible benefits of the 
Pittcomatic which make it a wise investment for any 
bank. Why not let us send you the complete story? 
Simply fill in and return the coupon. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 3374, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation, please send me complete information 
on the Pittcomatic door opener. 


PLASTICS FIBER GLASS 


GLtass: COMPAN TET 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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THIS MAN 


PROVIDES PROTECTION TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Just as the banker acts as an “extra executive” 
to businessmen—so too does the Home Insur- 
ance agent. In every expansion project or new 
venture of any kind which involves building and 
capital, the banker is always among the first 
experts to be called. And as a banker, you real- 
ize the importance of complete property insur- 
ance coverage—the kind of program only an 
experienced insurance-architect can build. 

For over 100 years The Home, through its 
agents and brokers, has protected businessmen- 
owners of industrial and commercial property. 
Thorough, dependable service—no matter how 
technical the problem—has built for The Home 
a reputation second to none. 


* THE HOME * 
Susuronce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE £MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


“11'S LIKE HAVING AN EXTRA EXECUTIVE!” 


How the Insurance Agent 
serves business 


A lot of businessmen in your own community 
feel that way about your Home Insurance 
agent. They seek his advice and respect 
his judgment on problems of insurance 
protection. They know from pleasant 
experience that he is qualified by 
training, ability, and sincere interest 

to help them. You can depend on your 
insurance agent—just as you depend 

on your lawyer, accountant, and other 
key men. You need this “extra 

executive” in your business! 


Your “insurance architect”—your 
agent—can design a plan to fit your plant 
and your business requirements exactly. 
It’s good sense and good business to 
help him serve you. Back of him are all 
the broad facilities and experience of 
The Home—all “at your service!” 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 


For more than a century, Home policies have provided 
Ty, P P 
protection in every industry and in every part of the nation. 


? This ad is soon to 
appear in full color 


full page size in 


f 
SATURDAY EVENING POST Teak! 


BUSINESS WEEK 


° RK, Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
NATION'S BUSINESS 

FIRE - AUTOMOBILE - MARINE 


U.S. NEWS & s America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
WORLD REPORT 
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The choir of the National Bank of Com- 

merce, Houston, Texas. Fifty-eight offi- 

cers and employees are in this organi- 

zation, which started its programs seven 
years ago 


Some Ideas for Christmas 


ANK employees throughout the 

nation devote much time to 

bringing Christmas cheer to 
the aged, sick, and needy, and in 
other ways observing the season. 


222 


A number of banks have charity 
projects. Last year hundreds of 
food items went to the Salvation 
Army from the 550 employees and 
officers of the Land Title & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. 


222 


Many banks in New York City 
have their own groups of carol 


singers. There were, last year, 150 
in the Hanover Chorus, 70 in the 
Bank of Manhattan’s group of sing- 
ers, 60 at the Chase National Bank, 
and 50 at the National City. Some 
of the smaller banks feature quar- 


tettes. 
£22 


The children’s ward at St. Luke’s 
Hospital was the recipient of Christ- 
mas gifts from the staff of the East 
River Savings Bank. 


222 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton dressed 220 dolls and provided 


150 toys for needy children at homes 
in the Boston area. 

Several of the New York City 
banks reported that depositors also 
asked to be allowed to contribute to 
charitable Christmas projects. The 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York gave out hundreds of toys, 
made by members of the various 


staffs. 
They also filled 40 Christmas 
stockings, each over eight feet high, 
with enough cigarettes, razors, shav- 


A nativity scene was used last year as 
an exterior decoration by the Beneficial 
Saving Fund Society of Philadelphia. 
Soft music is played for the benefit of 
the sidewalk crowds that gather. The 
figures are lighted at night 


222 
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ing materials, and candy for an en- 
tire ward of a local hospital. 


A group of women employees of 
the New York Savings Bank, dressed 
in costumes of about 1840, not only 
sing at the bank but in charity wards 
of hospitals. 


Fees 
At the Franklin National Bank a 
scene of the Nativity was set up last 
year, and each day from ten to three 
Santa Claus talked to children and 
gave out presents. 


222 

The Beneficial Saving Fund So- 
ciety of Philadelphia used the Na- 
tivity scene for its exterior Christ- 
mas decoration. At the noon hour 
crowds on the pavement actually 
stopped traffic. No barrier was 
placed between the public and the 
display. Soft music was played in 
the background and at night spot- 
lights were used to enhance the 
beauty of the multi-colored figures 
used in the scene. 


Savings Bank Women of the Metro- 
politan Area hold an annual Christ- 
mas tea, with the guests bringing 
attractively wrapped Christmas gifts 
which are later distributed to pa- 
tients at the Goldwater Memorial 
Hospital on Welfare Island. 


222 


One hundred orphans and under- 
privileged children, five to eight 
years old, were entertained at the 
annual Christmas party given by 
the employees of the Bank for Sav- 
ings. Each little girl received a doll 
dressed by women of the bank staff, 
while Santa Claus made the boys 
happy with gifts of red dump trucks. 
The children were greeted by a clown 
who entertained them during re- 
freshments. 


222 


Carols sung by the choir of the 
National Bank of Commerce of 
Houston are a traditional part of the 
pre-Christmas scene in that city. 
The choir, composed of 58 employees 
and officers of the bank, presents a 
program each day from the bank 
lobby for eight days preceding 
Christmas. The carols are piped to 
the top of the 405-foot tower of the 
Gulf Building, home of the bank, 
and are broadcast by a series of 
trumpet speakers over the down- 
town area. 
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“How we Celebrated our 50th Anniversary with 


RIFKIN COIN BAGS 


e In the tradition of good banking, Mr. Frank E. 

Vogt, Vice President of the Steuben Trust Co. of 

Hornell, New York, made an investment pay off 

profitably. 

@ On the occasion of the bank’s 50th Anniversary, 

Mr. Vogt called on Rifkin to develop a special bag 

to be distributed to every newsboy in the city. Here 

was a fine job of public relations and an ingenious 

use of a practical yet personalized product to attract 

potential depositors. 

e We are proud of the fine reputation Rifkin coin bags have earned among 
many leading financial and industrial institutions. More than fifty years of expe- 
rience contribute to the quality of Rifkin “Safety Sacs” with patented Arcolock,® 
mail sacs, currency bags, and zipper or draw string coin bags. Each is handsomely 
silk screened, or embroidered with your individual insignia. 


PATENTED 


ZIPPER SAFETY MAIL AND 
COIN BAGS SACS CURRENCY SACS 


Find out how 
Rifkin “Quality” coin bags can 
add to your efficiency and public relations. 
Write A. RIFKIN & CO., WILKES-BARRE 6, PA. 
for complete catalog and sample bags. 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’s 
staff. 


Plank and Two Barrels 


BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY, Bay St. Louis, Mis- 
sissippi, has just celebrated its 50th 
anniversary. The Hancock County 
Eagle relates that “October 15, 1903, 
was a great day in the annals of 
Bay St. Louis. History was in the 
making when a crude wooden plank, 
placed across two barrels, a second- 
hand safe, and a rented portion of 
a building marked the opening of 
the Merchants Bank.” 

Fifty years later the bank is 
housed in a fine Spanish-style build- 
ing and has total assets exceeding 
$2-million—and is about to pay a 
100 percent stock dividend. 


Vice-president ROBERT M. Moopy 
has resigned after 40 years as an 
officer of the National Bank of Tulsa 
and its predecessor the Exchange 
National Bank of Tulsa. This does 
not represent his entire banking 
career which began with the Titus- 
ville (Pennsylvania) Commercial 
Bank. Mr. Moopy was honor guest 
at a special dinner at which he was 
presented with a wrist watch by 
bank officers and former bank asso- 
ciates. Mr. and Mrs. Moopy have al- 


Heard Alon 


ready moved to Orlando, Florida, 
where they will make their home. 


Under Three Flags 


largest and oldest bank, 
BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL B.M., has 
completed its 50th year. It has oper- 
ated under three governments: first 
under Turkish rule; then, after the 
First World War, under British Man- 
date; and, since 1948, in the new 
state of Israel. To commemorate the 
anniversary, a reception was held by 
the president of Israel, followed by 
a jubilee dinner at the King David 
Hotel in Jerusalem. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, New 
York, is slicing off the corner of its 
main office building to make a new 
corner entrance. This is part of a 
remodeling and expansion program 
which will provide greater comfort 
and convenience for depositors and 
staff, which includes air condition- 


At a recent meeting of over 200 Chicago area bankers and school leaders at the 
headquarters of Chicago Chapter, A.I.B., are, left to right, George S. Goodell, 
Illinois Bankers Association; Dr. Thaddeus J. Lubera, assistant superintendent 
of Chicago schools; H. S. French, president, Manufacturers National Bank of 
Chicago and of the Illinois Bankers Association; Dr. Paul R. Pierce, assistant 
superintendent of schools; Harold W. Lewis, vice-president, First National Bank 
of Chicago; and John J. McCann, of the Chicago Office of the American Bankers 
Association ~ 


Earl S. MacNeill Grant Van Saun 


ing and sidewalk snow-melting 
equipment. 


EARL S. MACNEILL, vice-president 
of Irving Trust Company, New York, 
has been put in charge of the bank’s 
personal trust division. Mr. MAc- 
NEILL is a regular contributor to 
BANKING. GRANT W. VAN SAUN, 
vice-president, has been named head 
of the mortgage and real estate di- 
vision. They succeed HARRY S. BAYER 
and GEORGE A. MURPHY, vice-presi- 
dents, who have joined the com- 
pany’s loan administration division. 


FARMERS BANK OF THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE has opened its new main 
office building in Dover. A feature 
of the large lobby is the abundance 
of desks for depositors’ use—both 
sit-down and stand-up. 


Major Merger 


MERGER is proposed which would 

unite Rhode Island’s oldest 
bank, the second oldest in America, 
with the state’s largest bank. The 
banks are THE PROVIDENCE UNION 
NATIONAL BANK and the INDUSTRIAL 
Trust CoMPANY. The consolidation, 
if voted, is to be effective at the 
close of business on December 31, 
with the new institution operating 
under the national charter now held 
by PROVIDENCE UNION, and would be 
known as INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL 
BANK OF PROVIDENCE. Total re- 
sources would exceed $471,670,000. 
The consolidation would be the 
largest in Rhode Island banking 
history and would create a state- 
wide organization of 32 offices. 
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H. D. Pettibone P. W. Goodrich 


PAUL W. GOODRICH has been 
elected president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Chicago Title & Trust 
Company. He had been vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the title divi- 
sion. HOLMAN D. PETTIBONE, presi- 
dent for the past 22 years, was 
named chairman of the board. JOHN 
D. BINKLEY, vice-president, becomes 
manager of the title division. 


$12,000,000 Construction 


a OF AMERICA has announced 
that it has allocated more than 
$12,000,000 for new buildings and 
improved facilities during the next 
year and a half. Planned are con- 
struction jobs for 86 of the bank’s 
branches, while 45 more projects are 
already contemplated for a subse- 
quent period. 

Average expenditure per unit is 
placed at $141,000—the smallest be- 
ing a $10,000 enlargement at Comp- 
ton and the largest a $475,000 new 
building in Santa Rosa. This is the 
largest such program in the bank’s 
49-year history. 


WALTER A. HOMBS, executive vice- 
president and comptroller of the 
Tower Grove Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was awarded the 
NABAC key for meritorious service 
at the New York convention of the 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers. GEORGE EHR- 
HARDT, the association’s president, 
in announcing the award, said that 
Mr. Homes had “contributed hand- 
somely”’ to the work of numerous 
NABAC committees over a period of 
years. 
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Rospert J. LOUNSBURY has joined 
the First Camden National Bank and 
Trust Company, Camden, New Jer- 
sey, as investment officer. He was 
formerly with a firm of investment 
counselors in Philadelphia, and be- 
fore that with the trust department 
of the Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. 


GEORGE C. SMITH has been ap- 
pointed an officer of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York with the 
title of manager, and assigned to the 
collection department. He succeeds 


- PETER P. LANG who is named man- 


ager of the foreign department, re- 
placing WALTER H. ROZELL, JR., who 
resigned to become Governor of the 
State Bank of Ethiopia. 


The Peoples National Bank & 
Trust Company of White Plains, 
New York, has been merged into the 
New Rochelle (New York) Trust 
Company. The combined institution, 
titled The Westchester Bank & 
Trust Company, has eight offices in 


President M. S. Morris, left, calmly 
reads a magazine as Vice-president Jess 
Burge applies stethoscope to vault door 
at the First National Bank of El Reno, 
Oklahoma. “It was real quiet,” he re- 
ported. When the bank was ready to 
open, the vault door wasn’t. Business 
went on as usual with money borrowed 
from neighboring bank. An employee 
had given the timelock a 40-hour set- 
ting instead of 16 — but this wasn’t 
known until the door eventually opened 


New Rochelle, 
Valhalla. 


White Plains, and 


ROBERT W. GATES, formerly cash- 
ier of the Ferndale (Michigan) Na- 
tional Bank has joined Old Kent 
Bank, Grand Rapids, Michigan, as 
assistant vice-president to head the 
administration of the bank’s 13 
branch offices. WALTER D. BEHNKE, 


Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the United States, left, administers the oath to 
Earl O. Shreve as National Director of the Savings Bonds Division of the Treasury 
Department. Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey holds the bible. Mr. Shreve 
is a former vice-president of General Electric and was president of the U. S. 


Chamber of Commerce in 1947-48 
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a former executive councilman of 
the A.I.B., was advanced to assis- 
tent vice-president in charge of the 
credit department; FRED J. MCCUNE 
becomes assistant vice-president in 
charge of bank operations; WILLIAM 
BOMMELJE becomes officer in charge 
of the mortgage department. 


LEON MOORE has been elected an 
honorary vice-president of The Sim- 
mons National Bank of Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas. He is a director of the 
bank and is president of the Bank 
of Rison, Arkansas. 


Dr. Fisher Feted 


D* ERNEST M. FISHER, director of 
the Institute for Urban Land 
Use and Housing Studies at Colum- 
bia University, was guest of honor 
at a reception and dinner given by 
friends and colleagues at The Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. The affair, which cele- 
brated Dr. FISHER’S 60th birthday, 
was attended by 90 persons. 

Dr. FISHER is a former deputy 
manager of the A.B.A. where he was 
in charge of mortgage research. He 
is head of the Savings Management 
faculty of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 

Birthday gifts included a hand- 
some desk and chair, a fountain pen 
desk set, a television set, and a tape 
recorder. Mrs. Fisher received a 
handbag as a memento of the occa- 
sion. 


First NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
Company, Camden, New Jersey, is 
building a 3-story addition. Included 


in the new construction is a drive-in 
installation in three complete sec- 
tions, each housing its own teller, 
pilus driveways and parking lot. 


COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY has 
completed remodeling its main office 
“opposite the green” in Waterbury, 
Connecticut. Changes include a new 
officers’ platform with three con- 
ference rooms, larger lobby, addi- 
tional tellers, more space for the 
trust department, and an employees’ 
lunch and recreation room. There is 
also a drive-in teller’s window and 
free customer parking. 


ELIZABETH GORDON and GRACE 
LINDBLOM of the investment depart- 
ment of State-Planters Bank & 
Trust Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, are the first women to be ac- 
cepted as official members of the 
Richmond Society of Financial An- 
alysts. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL 
Cleveland is sponsoring a new hus- 
band-and-wife TV program featur- 
ing Otto Graham and his wife Bev- 
erly. Graham is star quarterback of 
the Cleveland Browns football team. 
The 15-minute program is telecast 
three times a week during the din- 
ner hour. 


UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK, 
Memphis, Tennessee, has a new re- 
tirement plan which pays up to 50 
percent of salary. Employees who 
retire at 65 after 25 years with the 
bank receive a monthly income for 
the rest of their lives up to 50 per- 


This window display at the main office of 1st National Bank & Trust Company 
of Paterson, New Jersey, dramatizes the role the American Institute of Banking 
plays in banking education. It features the activities of Passaic County Chapter 


BANK of, 


George E. Levine Willis C. Post 
cent of their salaries during their 
last 10 years on the job. This is a 
14 percent increase over the bank's 
old retirement plan which paid up 
to 43.75 percent. 


At the 134th annual meeting of 
the Providence (Rhode Island) In- 
stitution for Savings, THOMAS F. 
BLACK, JR., was elected first vice- 
president; WiLuis C. Post and 
GEorRGE E. LEVINE were elected vice- 
presidents. Mr. LEVINE is a former 
member of the executive council of 
the American Institute of Banking. 


Thomas R. Preston 


HOMAS ROSS PRESTON, who once 

was told he didn’t “have the 
makings” of a banker and who 
eventually became president of the 
American Bankers Association, died 
in Chattanooga at the age of 
84. He spent 67 years in banking 
and was A.B.A. president in 1927-28. 

In his first bank position, MR. 
PRESTON worked for a year without 
pay for the Bank of Woodbury as 
a runner, clerk, and janitor, only to 
be told by the president that he 
didn’t have the makings of a banker. 
He stuck to banking, however, and 
was named cashier of the South 
Chattanooga Savings Bank in 1891 
when only 22, the youngest in a 
Tennessee bank. He became presi- 
dent in 1902, and in 1905 he was an 
organizer of the Hamilton National 
Bank, of which he was also presi- 
dent. He later became chairman of 
the board. 

Mrs. Preston, the former Roberta 
C. Clift, survives her husband. 


Some 300 bankers and their wives 
from several southern and south- 
western states and Mexico attended 
the recent seventh annual bankers 
clinic of the First NATIONAL BANK 
IN HOUSTON. 


A new $200,000 bank building has 
opened in the Langley Park Shop- 
ping Center of Takoma Park, Mary- 
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land. It is branch #1 of the CliTI- 
ZEN’S BANK OF TAKOMA PARK. A 
feature of the new branch is a spe- 
cially built platform for children de- 
positors. The building contains a 
number of offices already rented 
which make the building self-sup- 
porting right from the start. 


As recognition of the work being 
accomplished in the architectural de- 
partment of Brooklyn (New York) 
Technical High School, the work of 
20 of its students has been placed on 
display at THE DIME SAVINGS BANK 
of Brooklyn. The exhibit is located 
in the bank’s Home Buyers Exhibi- 
tion and consists of floor plans, ele- 
vations, and renderings of several 
specially designed homes. 


WILLIAMSBURGH SAVINGS BANK, 
Brooklyn, recently had a counterfeit 
identification machine on display. 
Designed to make the public con- 
scious of the danger of accepting 
counterfeit money, this mechanical 
exhibit showed six counterfeit bills 
and eight genuine bills. There was 
no clue as to which was which. A 
set of push buttons in the front of 
the cabinet bore numbers corres- 
ponding to those under each bill. 
After a person decided whether a 
bill was bogus or genuine, he pressed 
the appropriate button. A light then 
flashed red for counterfeit, green for 
genuine. 


B. F. BARNETT, president of Citi- 
zens National Bank, Tyler, Texas, 
has been awarded the blue and gold 
Key of the Robert Morris Associ- 
ates, the only man to receive it this 
year. The award was given MR. 
BARNETT for his “long and distin- 


“It’s not exactly a flier — more of a 
crawler” 
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Have you business in BAKERSFIELD? 


One of Security-First National’s 
140 Branches is here to serve you. 


Odds are good that you have items clearing 
through Bakersfield, California. It’s the biggest 
city, and county seat, of Kern... fastest growing 
county in the rich San Joaquin Valley. 


Security-First National business here has 
soared. We’re serving a city whose bank debits 
are currently at an annual rate of $1.5 billion 

. . well over six times the 1939-40 prewar 
average. 


This month, our Bakersfield Branch moves into 
a new; twice-as-big home . . . the better to serve 
a county that’s third in the nation in dollar- 
value of agricultural products, and second in 
California in cotton and petroleum. 

(Kern’s 1952 agricultural output totaled 
$231,900,000; its petroleum production of 8.9 
million barrels of crude was fully 25% of the 
state total.) 


So Security-First has the experience and the 
facilities to serve you in Bakersfield and Kern 
County. And, of course, one Correspondent 
account puts at your disposal the facilities of 140 
Offices and Branches . . . providing complete, 
competent, streamlined Correspondent service 
from Mexico to mid-state Fresno, as well as 
throughout Metropolitan Los Angeles. 

We would be pleased to serve you as Corre- 
spondent. Write: Bank and Customer Relations 
Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 1% BILLION DOLLARS 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 
George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Chairman Executive Committee 


C. T. Wienke Paul D. Dodds 
Vice President Vice President 
Lloyd L. Austin 
Vice 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


5 ANGELES 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Forward with Memphis 
and the Mid-South since 1869 


UNION’ PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Since 1869 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 20 Million Dollars 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


MEWS 


New Jersey’s 
Oldest Bank 
Send Its Customers 


IMPACT? 


FIRST... they know their customers like Impact... like its pene- 
trating analyses of economic trends, business and financial news. 


SECOND... The bank’s imprint on each copy keeps its name con- 
stantly before customers. 


THIRD... distributing Impact acts as a weekly reminder of the 
bank’s leadership and willingness to serve. 


IMPACT can do the same business-building public relations job for 
you that it does for the National Newark and Essex Banking Co., 
and other leading banks. 


Write today for a sample copy of Impact, plus quotation on 
quantity prices. 


Impact is published by 


BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


E. S. Travers A, F. Keuthen 


guished service to the organization.” 
He was president in 1951. 


A. FREDERICK KEUTHEN has been 
named vice-president in charge of 
the corporate trust department of 


| Manufacturers Trust Company, New 


| 


York, succeeding Vice-president 
FREDERICK E. LOBER, retired. Mr. 
KEUTHEN was formerly a trust of- 
ficer. EDWARD S. TRAVERS was named 


vice-president in charge of the stock 


transfer division and WILLIAM G. 
BATTENFELD was named assistant 
trust officer in charge of operations 


of the corporate trust division. 


Dr. GUERNE T. Hoop has been 
named director of public relations 


| of the Michigan Avenue National 


Bank of Chicago. Dr. Hoop has 
served with a number of organiza- 
tions in medicine, social science, 


| agriculture, merchandising, and 
| banking. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF EL Do- 
RADO, Arkansas, is holding an open 
house on December 9 to celebrate its 
50th anniversary. It has published 


an illustrated booklet, The First 
| Half Century. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF CIN- 


| CINNATI gained two new offices 


through purchase of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Lockland, Ohio, con- 
sisting of main office and branch. 


Dr. DAvip L. GROVE has been pro- 
moted to economist of the Bank of 
America, San Francisco. 


HENRY W. HARGADINE has retired 
as vice-president of Equitable Se- 


| curity Trust Company, Wilmington, 


Delaware, but will continue as a di- 
rector and as-chairman of the ex- 


| ecutive committee. 


FRED W. Woops, retired secretary 


| Of Shell Oil Company, has been 


named a special representative of 
the Citizens National Bank of Lees- 
burg, Florida. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Our 


brief cases 
are full of 
help for you! 


Our lending officers are traveling officers—and for a 
reason we think is as important to you as it is to us. 
There is no substitute for firsthand contact with mar- 
kets, plants, processes when making commercial loans. 

The importance to you, of course, is that all the 
intimate, specialized information we have been acquir- 
ing throughout industry for the past fifty years is 
available to you. It can guide your own commercial 
lending. 

Do you know why the specialized knowledge of in- 
dustry is ours in our Commercial Department? The 
answer lies in the way we are organized. Nearly fifty 
years ago, the lending activities of our Commercial 
Department were organized by industries instead of 


geographical territories. This means that the officers 
of each one of the ten Divisions of the Department 
serve a relatively small group of basic industries. 
They finance these industries and these alone. That 
makes for specialization. 

The services of each and all of these Divisions are 
available to our correspondents through our Division F, 
which specializes in bringing what we have learned — 
to you. 

This is only one of the many correspondent services 
of The First National Bank of Chicago. If you would 
like to talk over all these services, just write, wire or 
phone. A Divisional specialist from The First will call 
on you—at your convenience. 


Epwarp FE. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forean, Vice-Chairman 


Harotp V. Amperc, Vice-President 


Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 


Homer J. Livincston, President 


Water M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Huco A. Anperson, Vice-President 


Hersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


First NATIONAL BANK OF ARTESIA, 
New Mexico, which received its char- 
ter while New Mexico was still a 
territory, has just celebrated its 50th 
anniversary. The bank is ninth old- 
est in the state, and eighth in size. 


EMIGRANT INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
BANK will open a new branch in the 
Equitable Life Building at 7th Ave- 
nue and 31st Street, New York City. 
This will be the bank’s third office. 


GEORGE W. MCKINNEY, JR., finan- 
cial economist, has been named man- 
ager of the Discount and Credit 
department of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. He _ succeeds 
JoHN E. Snow, JR., who has become 
vice-president of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank at Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 


At the 14th anniversary dinner of 
the 25-year club of MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY, New York, 71 new 
members were welcomed. Total mem- 
bership is 687, of whom 67 are re- 
tired. 


RICHARD K. MELLON, board chair- 
man of Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, has 
been given the 1953 Gold Medal of 
Merit of the Wharton School Alumni 
Society of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He is the fourth recipient 


of the award, which is given for 
“distinguished leadership and in- 
spired performance in American in- 
dustry and for his personal contri- 
bution to the progress of American 
business.” 


ALBERT F’. PIERCE has been named 
manager of Marine Trust Company’s 
Power City LaSalle office in Niagara 
Falls, New York. He had been act- 
ing manager since June. 


Now in Washington 


wo more well known bankers 
are now serving the Government. 

CaRL M. FLorRA, vice-president of 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, is now deputy administra- 
tor of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. Mr. FLorA has long been ac- 
tive in the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, particularly in the field of 
credit, and in the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 

DAvip M. KENNEDY, vice-president 
in charge of the bond department of 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, is now assistant 
in problems of Treasury debt man- 
agement. He was sworn in by Dr. 
W. Randolph Burgess, whose assis- 
tant he becomes. 


GEORGE RYAN was promoted to 
vice-president and CLEMENT KLEIN 
to cashier at Exchange National 
Bank, Atchison, Kansas. 


State bank executives of Nassau County, New York, get latest information on 
banking procedures and regulations from George J. Riedel, supervisory banking 
examiner, New York State Banking Department. Photo was taken at the first 
of a seminar series held at the headquarters of Nassau County Chapter, A.I.B., 
in Heger Hall, Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island. National bank execu- 
tives also have their seminar series and the final meeting in February brings 
both groups together to hear from officers of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York on how the Federal Reserve System can aid the local bank to better serve its 
community 


Three girls from three national banks 
in Memphis with the Community Chest 
donations ($20,000) of the 1,623 em- 
ployees and officers of their banks. Left 
to right: Billie Gene Griffin, First Na- 
tional Bank; Robbie Scott, National 
Bank of Commerce; Phyllis Hogue, 
Union Planters National Bank. The 
banks achieved 100 percent donations 
with every person giving at least 25 
cents for each of the 28 Red Feather 


services 


SATTIS SIMMONS has been elected 
president of the Bank of Ripley, 
West Virginia, succeeding the late 
W. MARION PFosT. JAMES J. ROBIN- 
SON succeeds MR. SIMMONS as a vice- 
president. 


FirsT NATIONAL BANK IN SANTA 
ANA, California, has opened a new 
branch, whose site was_ selected 
after a study of the city’s popula- 
tion pattern. The new building is 
surrounded by a huge parking lot 
with six entrances, and there are 
two drive-in windows. 


ALFORD J. BASHEN and DANIEL 
O’Day have been elected vice-presi- 
dents in the bond department of The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, has offered a $25 Sav- 
ings Bond as a reward to the first 
person to produce a bona fide pic- 
ture of Eccles G. Van Riper, once 
mayor of the city. The reward is to 
assist the city historian complete a 
gallery of pictures of Evansville’s 
mayors, and only the one is missing. 
As this is written, HArry J. FITz- 
GERALD, secretary of the bank, ad- 
vises that it hasn’t turned up. 


Employees of BANKERS TRUST 
Company, New York, recently put 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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This typical life story 


was told us by 
a bundle of 


cancelled checks 


HE MOST APT title for it is “Conven- 

ience.” Here’s why. 
Not once since he opened a checking ac- 
count did our friend have to count out 
cash money, deliver it to his creditors, 
stand by for recounting or wait for a 
receipt. Conservatively, he has saved 
about 3,000 hours of good productive 
time paying by check. What's more, he 
has been able to buy Oregon apples, Wis- 
consin cheeses and Louisiana pralines 
without going any farther than the cor- 
ner letter box. 

All of which is high praise, indeed, for 
the American bank-check system. 

Without it, businessmen would have to 
ride around in armored cars, carrying 
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their cash from deal to deal. Debtors 
would be obliged to pay up in currency, 
creditors would have to hire money 
counters, and the nation’s economy 
would wither. 

This becomes readily apparent when 
you realize that, based on estimates, the 
nationwide total of checks issued in 1952 
reached the astronomical number of 7.9 
billion with a value of $1.7 trillion. Of 
this total, Chase alone handled 226.8 mil- 
lion checks in New York with a value of 
more than $165 billion. 

Statistically that makes quite a picture. 

But more important than the figures 
are the people behind them. Your con- 
fidence in banks, your confidence in your 


Tae CHasEe 


OF NE AVORK 
CORNER OF NASSAU. 


neighbors make the existence of bank 
checks possible. A good many banks — 
contrary to popular notions about “bank- 
ers’ hours”— work 3 shifts, 24 hours a 
day to make the American checking sys- 
tem most efficient. 

It all adds up to money moving faster, 
safer and easier than ever before in the 
history of the world. 

Chase National Bank is proud to share 
in banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


* * * 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


on a hobby show. Tropical fish, pho- 
tegraphs, stamps, needlework, paint- 
ings, glassware, and antique jewelry 
are but a few of the items exhibited. 
There were live demonstrations in 
metal work, leathercrafts, and oil 
paintings. A little theatre with con- 
tinuous Kodachrome slides operated 
to give a travelogue and a Punch 
and Judy show. 


As a part of its anniversary ob- 
servance, NATIONAL BANK OF COoM- 
MERCE of San Antonio, Texas, has 
published a_ booklet, 50 Useful 
Years. 


MICHAEL SPINELLI has been named 
trust officer and HERBERT C. LOOKUP 
was named assistant vice-president 
of Montclair (New Jersey) Trust 
Company. 


FIDELITY - PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
ComMPANY has joined forces with the 
Philadelphia insurance fraternity in 
sponsoring a scholarship for four 
years of study at the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The scholarship is to be 
awarded annually to an underwriter 
in the Greater Philadelphia area who 
has proved outstanding in his pro- 
fession and who has displayed ex- 
ceptional future potential. 


ANDRES RIVERA, JR., vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of San Antonio, Texas, has 
been named by Governor Allen 
Shivers to a six-year term on the 
state’s Good Neighbor Commission. 


Don H. Wageman Frank E. Jerome 
This is Mr. RIVERA’S second term. He 
was one of the original members 
when the commission was created by 
Governor Coke Stevenson in 1942. 


Four vice-presidents of Seattle- 
First National Bank, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, have been promoted to new 
executive management posts. DON 
H. WAGEMAN was named chairman 
of the executive committee; JAY G. 
LARSON and CHARLES D. SAUNDERS 
were named executive vice-presi- 
dents; FRANK E. JEROME was named 
president to succeed ALBERT R. 
MUNGER on December 31 when the 
latter retires under provisions of the 
bank’s pension plan. MR. JEROME 
and Mr. WAGEMAN also become di- 
rectors of the bank. 


ARTHUR F. MCGINNESS has been 
named manager of the Times Square 
office of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF SAINT 
PAUL, Minnesota, has published a 
special centennial booklet in celebra- 
tion of its 100th anniversary. A fea- 
ture of the booklet is a “family tree’”’ 
depicting the growth of the system 
from 1853 to date. 


Some of the thousands of orchids on display in the main lobby of the American 
Security and Trust Company Washington, D. C., during the sixth annual Interna- 
tional Orchid Show held there on October 24-25. Approximately 30,000 people 


H. P. Barrand Cc. W. Farnun 
HarrY P. BARRAND, JR., has been 
appointed European representative 
of The Hanover Bank, New York, 
succeeding the late BRAM DUKKERS 
VAN EMDEN. Formerly an assistant 
manager in the bank’s foreign de- 
partment in New York, Mr. Bar- 
RAND for the present will make his 
headquarters in London. 


C. WADSWORTH FARNUM has been 
elected a vice-president in the pen- 
sion division of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


E. A. Leake Retires 


Sep ARCHER (Doc) LEAKE, 
senior examiner of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, has re- 
tired from active duty. He had been 
with the Richmond Fed since 1933. 
Prior to that he had been with the 
former National Bank of Virginia 
and the Old Dominion Trust Com- 
pany, and had been an officer of the 
Bank of Commerce and Trusts and 
the former Richmond Trust Com- 
pany. He was chief examiner for 
the Richmond agency of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in 
1932-33 and for many years was an 
examiner in the State Banking De- 
partment of Virginia. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF ARIZONA 
plans to erect a 9-story $4-million 
bank and office building in Phoenix. 
The bank’s main-floor lobby will be 
263 x 95 feet, and the bank will 
occupy also the basement and second 
floor. Half of the block on which 
the building is to be erected will 
be reserved for parking for bank 
and building customers. 


The First NATIONAL BANK of 
Montevideo, Minnesota, is using a 
new check which commemorates its 
city’s friendship with the capital 
of Uruguay. The check’s background 
shows a statue of Gen. Jose Artigas, 
hero of Uruguayan independence, 
which was presented to Montevideo, 
Minnesota, in 1949 by Montevideo, 
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in office typewriters ? 


W. J. Wallace J. Ed. Warren 


Uruguay. Todd Company designed 
the check. 


WILLIAM J. WALLACE has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president of Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


J. Ep. WARREN, former Deputy 
Administrator, Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense, has joined Na- 
tional City Bank of New York as 
petroleum consultant. 


UNION NATIONAL Mount Joy BANK 
of Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, has 
held an open house to celebrate its 
100th anniversary. 


The St. JOSEPH BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY, South Bend, Indiana, has 
completed a $170,000 modernization. 
Business was carried on during the 
construction—there was a 21.2 per- Smith-Corona, long a favorite with secre- 
cent increase in deposits during 15 NEW “Write” taries and their employers, now offers the 
months of modernization. clean, clear, uniform! all-new “Esghty-Eight’”’ SECRETARIAL. It is the 

finest in all our fifty-year history of making 
NEW Touch fine typewriters. 


NEW Instant-Set Margins 


automatic, accurate, fast! 


HENRY A. WIDDECKE, JR., formerly 
vice-president of the First. National responsive, balanced, feather-light! 
There are two added keys, four extra char- 
NEW Keylever Action acters — making 88 characters in all. There 
speed where it counts! are many other new features, many exclusive 
promoted NEW Colorspeed Keyboard features — tireless touch, effortless action — 
to vice-president, and VoLNEY C 44 keys now standard, with 4 all invaluable for increased speed, greater 


: , added characters! office efficiency and perfect writing results. 
CASTLES was named assistant vice- 


president. AMAZING Page Gage You should see it and try it — in your own 
takes the guesswork out office. 
LONG BEACH (California) Na- of page-end typing! P Call any Smith-Corona Dealer 
or Branch Office (See your 
NEW Touch Selector Classified Telephone Directory) 
office to new quarters in the Los ap 
range increased by 50% orwriteto us atSyracuse1,N.Y. 
Altos Shopping Center. The build- 
ing occupied by the bank also houses 
the shopping center’s drive-in post ALL- NEW ] 
office, the second such postal facility © 


in the United States. 


CAPITAL CiTy STATE BANK, Des ba 
Moines, Iowa, had its 75th anni- mi a Oron a 
versary in August but is not cele- 
brating it until October, when the 


completely remodeled first floor of 


the bank is to be finished. "ef. e " 
Cighty -Cight SECRETARIAL 


J. THEODORE JOHNSON has joined Smith-Corona Inc syrRACUSE 1.N Y, Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers also of 
the trust department of the Florida famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Cash Registers, Vivid Duplicators, Carbons & Ribbons. 
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Talking of trade 
with 


and 


“If experience and local knowledge can help your customers’ ventures 


to success in these countries, we invite you to make our specialist services 


available to them. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia —R. J. Neal Blackwell, Manager 


World’s leading 
underwriter 
of Honesty Insurance 


FIDELITY 
AND 


DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
FOUNDED 1890 


SPECIALIZING IN THE WRITING OF 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 

AND GLASS INSURANCE 


National Bank, Jacksonville, as as- 
sistant vice-president and assisiant 
trust officer. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the First National Bink 
of Baltimore for about 20 years, and 
before that was with the Equitable 
Trust Company of Baltimore. Hi is 
a former president of the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of Baltimore. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
O’Fallon, Illinois, recently celebrated 
its 50th anniversary by publishing 
an illustrated supplement to the 
O’Fallon Progress. E. H. SMILey, 
chairman of the board, and W. R. 
Dorris, president, have filled the 
bank’s two top positions since it 
was organized. Mr. SMILEY was the 
first president, and Mr. Dorris was 
the first cashier. Both are still ac- 
tive. 


ARMIN PFISTERER, new president 
of the Brentwood (Missouri) Bank, 
was honored at a testimonial dinner 
recently. Attending were officers 
and directors of his bank, of the 
American National Bank in St. 
Louis, and presidents and executive 
officers of St. Louis and out-of-town 
banks. MR. PFISTERER was vice-pres- 
ident and director of American Na- 
tional, with which institution he was 
identified for 30 years. 


THE HANOVER BANK, New York, 
has a new house flag flying at its 
main office. The 8x12 white ban- 
ner carries a three-foot replica of 
the bank’s seal and “The Hanover 
Bank” in one-foot letters in blue. 


At the First National Bank of 
Omaha, CHARLES K. VOORHEES and 
Oscar H. HOLQuUIST have been named 
vice-presidents. Mr. HOLQUIST has 
been with the bank since 1906 and 
is the oldest employee in point of 
service except for T. L. DAvis, board 
chairman. 


RICHARD F’. HARRISON has retired 
as executive vice-president of the 
First Trust and Deposit Company of 
Syracuse, New York, after 44 years 
in banking in Syracuse. He is suc- 
ceeded by W. NIvER Wynkoop, for- 
merly assistant to the president. 


SEARS COMMUNITY STATE BANK, 
Chicago, has completed a moderniza- 
tion and expansion program which 
includes complete air-conditioning 
and new equipment and lobby fix- 
tures. (END) 
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DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
MURPHY PRODUCTS co. 
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WHAT IS A COMPLETE BALANCED RATION? 


A complete balanced ration supplies energy substances 
plus the nutrients listed in the charts below. 
PROTEIN: Composed of 10 essential 


Amino Acids. 
Chart Legend: * = Right Amount 
?= Not Enough = = AlmostNone 


ANTIBIOTICS: Hogs, poultry and calves 
need minute amounts to produce 
maximum feeding value without the 
dangers of toxicity. 


VITAMINS: Each vitamin does a 
specific job. If one is missing, eye 
defects, skin disorders, weakness or 
nervousness can result, feed is wasted 
and feed costs are higher. 


THe Murpuy Prooucts Co. specially for- 
mulates separate Cut-Cost-Concen- 
trates for Hogs, Beef Cattle, and Dairy 
Cattle and Vig-O-Ray Concentrate 
for Poultry. 


MINERALS: 13 must be included in 
the ration. If one is missing, repro- 
duction may be impaired, resistance 
to certain diseases, is lowered, feed 
costs are higher. 


MURPHY’S isa protein—mineral—vita- 
min—antibiotic concentrate. Added 
to farm grains and roughage it supplies 
livestock with an economical and com- 
plete balanced ration. 485 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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As always, the new year will be greeted with rejoicing and 
with bright new hope. But congratulations and words of 
praise are in order for old 1953, too—especially for the 
accomplishments made during this 78th anniversary year of 
the American Bankers Association. 
Through support of vital government fiscal programs as well 
as financial assistance to both industry and individuals, the 
American banker has completed another year of outstanding 
service to community and nation. His diligence and foresight 
have contributed immeasurably to the ever-increasing strength 
and unparalleled prosperity of America today. 
So while we look forward to the good things the future promises 
...let’s not forget the many achievements of the past. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


USINESS statistics and indicators today are so 
B abundant, up-to-the-minute, and detailed that it’s 
hard to see the outlook for the indicators. 

There was never a time when statistics on prices, 
spending by Government, industry and consumers, pro- 
duction, employment, construction, loans, investments, 
money rates, and other factors were so quickly and 
accurately handy for everyone. 

In their great profusion they tell us clearly enough 
where we have just been but not where we are going. 
The problem is not unlike that posed by these chrome- 
plated weather forecasting devices. The needle points 
sharply enough, but at two sets of forecasts depending 
on which way the needle is moving at the moment. 

The trouble is that it’s not moving, or at least seems 
to be standing still at any given moment, so it must 
be watched constantly, just as business indicators must 
be watched. Even then conclusions must be largely 
guesswork. 


There are many important facts not shown on any 
indicators but they affect the business outlook directly. 
The Government, for example, is going to combat 
with every available means any tendency toward a 
business recession, because to follow any other course 
would be suicide. That’s quite a fact to conjure with. 
Business, too, will combat recession by every means 
as long as there is confidence in the Government’s in- 
tentions and policies, because that is the nature of 
business. This confidence seems to exist now because 
business plans to spend about as much for plant and 
equipment next year as it did in this record year. 
Another fact is that a 10 percent drop in personal 
income taxes will take place at the end of this year 
and the excess profits tax will be allowed to lapse. 
Thus, the task of the Government, which is all of us, 
is to combat recession, reduce taxes, find new taxes, 
cut expenditures, balance the budget, prevent deflation, 
prevent inflation, and see that the money supply is 
adequate to finance an expanding economy. That’s all. 
Monetary policy would seem to be its chief weapon 
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and in that area we are beginning to see evidence of a 
long-term pattern. 


In one way or another most of the individuals 
charged with decisions on monetary policy have said 
that everything possible would be done to stabilize the 
dollar so that business could maintain a steady cruising 
speed. 

The expectation of the best informed people in Gov- 
ernment, industry, and finance is that, barring an inter- 
national breakdown, the country is moving from the 
high-pressure overtime economy of recent years into a 
period of normal growth. 

There have been many hints, too, with a note of 
authority about them, that national policies envisage a 
dynamic, expanding economy over the years ahead, tak- 
ing into account rising population and great technical 
advances associated with the atomic age. 

This new characteristic of public purse policy began 
to be evident late last spring with the lowering of 
reserve requirements and other signs of an easier money 
policy. Since then it would be hard to find an official 
action which does not fit that pattern. Chairman 
Martin, as early as last April, said this with reference 
to Federal Reserve Board policy: 

“Its purpose is to see that, so far as its policies are 
a controlling factor, the supply of money is neither so 
large as to induce destructive inflationary forces nor 
so small as to stifle our great and growing economy.” 

“Growing economy” are important words in this 
paragraph because everyone knows that our economy 
is growing at an average, over-all rate of around 3 per- 
cent yearly and if the money supply keeps pace it will 
double by the mid-1980’s. 

This calls for an increasing quantity and availabil- 
ity of credit and the ability of the banking system to 
satisfy this demand is unquestioned. The American 
banking system is stronger and safer than ever before 
and management is alert to the responsibility of serv- 
ing the public as never before. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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Bankers in Government Service 


HERBERT BRATTER 
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Space prevents giving a complete 
list of the bankers now in Govern- 
ment service, or those who have 
been in the past. Pictures of some of 
the latter illustrate this article. MR. 
BRATTER is a regular writer for 
BANKING from the Capital. 


Japanese subscribers to the 

Mainichi, a newspaper with a 
nationwide circulation, set down 
their teacups and chopsticks to 
read a disturbing column captioned 
“Please Come Again, Mr. Dodge!” 
The reference was to Joseph M. 
Dodge, the national Budget Director, 
former A.B.A. president, and earlier 
financial and economic advisor in 
Austrian, German, and Japanese 
postwar affairs. 

“T find it hard to ask you, but, 
Mr. Dodge, won’t you come again 
to tighten Japan’s economy?” asked 
the Mainichi columnist.. “Idiots 
govern Japan’s economy. It will be 
ruined unless something is done. Our 
last hope is aid from abroad. I am 


O* the evening of August 24 


Robert Morris 


ALL PICTURES FROM CULVER SERVICE 


ashamed to ask you. But, Mr. Dodge, 
won’t you come again?” 

Japan may be on the road to 
ruin, but Mr. Dodge gives no sign 
of heeding the call. He seems to 
prefer serving Uncle Sam to dis- 
ciplining the economic wastrels of 
Japan. 

Hear the Mainichi’s earnest call: 
“The Japanese people ... are un- 
aware about inflation . . . On this 
ignorance villainous capitalists and 
politicians are unleashing’ inflation 
policies . . . Socialist parties and 
trade unions are childishly innocent 
about this most important problem 
....1 ask Mr. Dodge to come again 
to tighten Japan’s economy .. 
Mr. Dodge, please do this.” 

But Mr. Dodge is busy and can- 
not spare this time. He is busy 
fighting extravagance and inflation 
at home. He is busy serving his own 
Government this time, as a member 
of what some have chosen to stig- 
matize as “the bankers’ adminis- 
tration.” 


Bankers? Of Course! 


Of course, there are bankers in 
high places in Washington today. 
And there long have been. Bankers 
no less than businessmen, lawyers, 
farmers, engineers, economists, or 
labor leaders have talents the Gov- 
ernment can use. 

Among the bankers in prominent 
Government posts today we find W. 
Randolph Burgess, Deputy to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, handling 
—very appropriately—financing and 
international matters. In these fields 
Mr. Burgess is eminently qualified 
through long service with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York and 
the National City Bank of New York. 

In 1939 Mr. Burgess served for 
two months as Special Assistant to 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, advising on ways to adjust 
the money market and economy to 
wartime conditions. During World 


War I Mr. Burgess was Acting Chief 
of the Statistics Branch of the War 
Department’s General Staff. 

Another banker in Washington 
today is Samuel C. Waugh, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. Although the post deals 
with economic affairs, it has been 
held in the past by men of non- 
academic background. 

As liquidator of the RFC, Kenton 
R. Cravens, St. Louis banker, is 
now serving in Washington. Mr. 
Cravens headed the Federal Re- 
serve’s consumer credit work in 1941 
and later headed the Board’s V-loan 
program. 

Among others with banking back- 
grounds in the Government today 
are Robert Cutler as head of the 
National Security Council, Glenn L. 
Emmons at the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Ray M. Gidney as Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Rowland R. 
Hughes as Deputy Director of the 
Budget, and Catherine B. Cleary 
as Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States. H. Earl Cook, former Ohio 
banker, and one-time president of 
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Levi P. Morton 


the Ohio Bankers Association, is 
now director of the FDIC. Con- 
sidering that there are 14,605 banks 
in the United States and 89,487 
bank officers, it is not surprising 
that a few of them should respond 
to the call of their Government for 
public service. It can hardly be 
maintained that their representa- 
tion in the Government is out of 
proportion. 

Some of the bankers serving 
the Eisenhower Administration in 
Washington were first called into the 
Government by the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations. Mr. Dodge 
is an outstanding example. He 
served as chairman of the War 
Department Price Adjustment Board 
in 1942-43, being subsequently 
called to handle numerous assign- 
ments here and abroad for the Fed- 


Lyman J. Gage 
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eral Government. Probably more 
bankers were called to high Wash- 
ington posts during the two decades 
preceding 1953 than in any like 
period in our history. 

Way back in 1777 an American 
banker, Stephen Sayre, joined the 
American diplomatic service in Eu- 
rope. Robert Morris, a banker, be- 
came Superintendent of Finance in 
1781. In 1823 we find a South Caro- 
lina banker, Thomas Lee, named 
Federal District Judge in his state. 
In 1849 a Philadelphia banker, Wil- 
liam David Lewis, became Collec- 
tor of Customs in that city. August 
Belmont, well known New York 
banker, was named to head our mis- 
sion in The Netherlands in 1853. 

Many bankers were given Federal 
posts in the 1860s, especially after 
the creation of the office of Comp- 
troller of the Currency. John Aik- 
man Stewart, a New York banker, 
was appointed financial advisor to 
President Lincoln and later became 
Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States. Hugh McCulloch, the first 
Comptroller of the Currency, who 
later became Lincoln’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, was a banker by pro- 
fession. Jay Cooke, investment bank- 
er and famous Civil War financier, 
served the Treasury in various posts 
in the 1860s and is today commem- 
orated by a portrait which hangs in 
the Treasury Building. 

Later in the last century a long 
list of bankers held high Govern- 
ment posts. Henry David Cooke, 
brother of Jay Cooke, became the 
first governor of the District of 
Columbia. John C. New, Indiana 
banker, was named Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by President 
Arthur, having previously served as 
Treasurer of the United States under 
Grant. He later became Consul Gen- 
eral in London. Alexander Gilmore 
Catell, organizer of Philadelphia’s 
Corn Exchange Bank, was named by 
Grant to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and later became Treasury 
financial agent in London. 

Reuben Eaton Fenton, Jamestown, 
New York, banker, was appointed 
by President Hayes to be chairman 
of the U. S. Commission at the 
Paris International Monetary Con- 
ference of 1878. George Schneider, 
an Illinois banker, was our consul 
at Elsinore, Denmark, and later 
named chargé d’affaires to Switzer- 
land—although he did not serve in 
that post. 


Robert Bacon 


Other bankers-in-government dur- 
ing the last century included Levi 
P. Morton—whose Morton Trust 
Company was merged with the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York—our Minister to France in 
1881. Conrad N. Jordan, who held 
various posts with the Hanover Bank 
and the Third National Bank of 
New York, was Assistant Treasurer 
and Treasurer of the United States 
in the 1880s. The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs from 1881 to 1885 was 
Hiram Price, an Iowa banker. Ly- 
man Jackson Gage, three times 
A.B.A. president, served as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Cleve- 
land and McKinley. 

William Adams Richardson, a Mas- 
sachusetts banker, was Assistant 
Secretary and Secretary of the Treas- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 
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A Quick Way to 


Catch Check-Passers 


The Cases of the Alert Waitress; the Observant Eight-Y ear-Olds ; 


MR. TAYLOR is a well known writer 
whose articles appear in national 
publications. 


ERGEANT FRED H. DOANE, of the 
~ Detective Bureau, Los Angeles 
Police Department, was discour- 
aged with his task—that of tracking 
down forgers and bad-check-passers. 
These crooks, most of them clever 
professionals, were gypping victim 
after victim in the southern Cali- 
fornia metropolitan area. Doane and 
his colleagues usually knew whom 
to look for, because they had pic- 
tures and fingerprints. The prob- 
lem was to spot the crooks among 
the 4,500,000 people in the area. 
Odds were against the handful of 
police assigned to the detail. 
“Chief, we need more eyes,” he 
told Deputy Chief Thad F. Brown, 
head of the Detective Bureau, one 
day. “I bet we could get a lot of 
citizens to help us if we flashed the 
crooks’ mugs on T'V screens.” 


Doubts at First 


Old-timers around police head- 
quarters shook their heads in doubt, 
but Chief Brown told Doane to go 
ahead and see if the TV stations 
would play ball. Most TV people 
wanted to help, Doane found, but 
feared law suits for libel or invasion 
of privacy. Then, manager Charles 
Hamilton of KFI-TV, which has 
since become KHJ-TV, agreed to 
drop “Doane’s mugs” into an every- 
morning catch-all program. 

Officer Don Parham was assigned 
as narrator to describe the Suspects 
Wanted, as the program was called. 
As the rogues’ gallery photos were 
flashed on the screen, Parham cap- 


36 


the Accusing TV Screen 


FRANK J. TAYLOR 


sulized their criminal records, giv- 
ing their aliases and habits, and sug- 
gesting where they might be found. 
“For your own protection, call Madi- 
son 7911, or contact your local po- 
lice, if you have any knowledge 
about the suspect, for whom a war- 
rant has been issued,” he repeated 
after each photograph. 

Doane and the station executives 
wisely decided not to dramatize the 
program; with stark simplicity it 
carried viewers behind the scenes 
and gave them an idea of the prob- 
lems confronting a small group of 
detectives. 


A Record Run 


The first broadcast was on Janu- 
ary 2, 1950. Suspects Wanted has 
run five times a week ever since, 
longer than any other sustaining 
program. Six different police of- 
ficers, with script supervisor Doane 
as pinch-hitter, have served as nar- 
rators. A 12:45 P.M. feature, with 
a listener-viewer potential of 15,000, 
Suspects Wanted has_ increased 
many-fold the chances of catching 
crooks quickly. 

Two minutes after one bad-check 
passer’s mug was flashed on the 
screen, a housewife called the police 
department and said, “If you'll go 
to the meat market at Crenshaw and 
Exposition Boulevards, you’ll find 
your man working behind the coun- 
ter.’ Headquarters radioed a patrol 
car in the market area; within 30 
minutes, the forger was in jail. 

Doane flashed the pictures and de- 
scriptions of two young men who 
had escaped from nearby Chino pri- 
son and gone on a car-stealing, kid- 
naping, and robbery spree. While 


police were hunting them in one 
neighborhood, they pulled holdups 
somewhere else. After the Suspects 
Wanted broadcast, a phone call from 
the San Fernando Valley north of 
Los Angeles tipped off the police that 
the men were headed north. High- 
way patrols were alerted, and later 
that day they were overhauled in ad- 
joining Ventura County. 

Another pair of escaped badmen, 
after a rampage of robbery and 
check passing in northern California, 
headed for Arizona. In a small res- 
taurant in Blythe, California, on the 
border, they were spotted by an alert 
waitress who was a Suspects Wanted 
fan. She called the police. By the 
time they arrived, the pair had 
driven off, but not before the wait- 
ress-detective had jotted down the 
license number of their car. The 
Arizona Highway Patrol soon cap- 
tured them. 


Help from Young Fry 


Another time, while a pair of bank 
robbers lined up customers face to 
wall, two alert eight-year-olds, who 
had been listening to instructions on 
the Suspects Wanted program, got 
the license number of the hold-up 
men’s car, enabling police to make 
the arrest. 

The broadcasts are simple and di- 
rect, without any “Hollywood tinsel,” 
as Willit H. Brown, manager of 
KHJ-TV, puts it. A typical broad- 
cast was this one: “We hold a felony 
warrant charging grand theft and 
forgery for the arrest of R 
E———,, alias S B———_.. The 
suspect poses as actors’ agent and 
owner of E———— Television Produc- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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Wash ington 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


NE of the most significant re- 
QO cent developments affecting 

the outlook for fiscal and 
monetary affairs has been the Ad- 
ministration losses in the recent 
elections, especially the contests to 
fill vacancies in the House. 

It is almost as much a reality as 
the Washington Monument that a 
President’s influence over Congress 
depends upon how Congressmen 
view his vote-catching power. If 
electoral contests demonstrate that 
support of a President is popular, 
wavering members of his party re- 
solve their doubts on legislation in 
his favor. Even political opponents 
soften or vacillate in their opposi- 
tion. 

This is simply a political situation 
and, of course, implies no criticism 
of the President’s program. 

So seasoned observers say it is 
probably a fact that—unless the 
President meantime does something 
which demonstrates his vote-pulling 
power—a repeat performance of 
anything like the story of the ex- 
cess profits tax extension of 1953 
is unlikely. During the last session 
the President persuaded a reluctant 
Congress to extend the excess profits 
tax six months, despite the fact 
that, before the President inter- 
vened, congressional sentiment was 
overwhelmingly against extension of 
this tax. The EPT, of course, will 
not be considered next year. 

Any damage to the President’s 
purely political prestige comes at an 
unfortunate time, for two reasons. 
One is that, in keeping with the 
President’s desire to study issues 
carefully and enlist a maximum of 
expert opinion and testimony, al- 
most all controversial issues have 
been postponed until the 1954 ses- 
sion of Congress, while they are 
given thorough study. 

That 1954 is a congressional elec- 
tion year is another unfortunate 
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The Election—a Glance at 1954 


factor in the timing of an adverse 
political trend. Opponents will be 
encouraged to oppose for opposi- 
tion’s sake, hoping to hasten the 
downfall of the Administration’s 
formal or nominal control of Con- 
gress. They will hope this will pave 
the way for a change in Adminis- 
tration in 1956. Members of the Ad- 
ministration’s party who do not 
agree with important phases of the 
Eisenhower program will be encour- 
aged to “break and run” in the show- 
downs. Thus they will vote the way 
they think will best secure their own 
re-election prospects. 


Numerous Issues Arise 


This chaotic situation occurs on 
the eve of a new session of Congress 
in which an unusually large docket 
of the foremost issues is scheduled 
to come up for consideration. 

Such major issues include the pro- 
posal, expected to be renewed, for 


increasing the debt limit of the Gov- 
ernment by $10-billion, the Admin- 
istration trend toward reducing ex- 
penses with a view to eventually 
reaching a balanced budget, the en- 
actment of expiring rates of tax, the 
revision and overhauling of the tax 
system, the extension of the cover- 
age of the social security system, re- 
vision of labor relations laws, the 
whole question of the future of the 
trade and tariff relations of the 
United States, an extensive revision 
of Federal housing laws, etc., etc. 

Among the most controversial of 
issues which cannot be escaped next 
year is the subject of Government 
support of farm prices. Present man- 
datory supports expire at the end 
of 1954. Obviously Congress will not 
let the whole support program die 
for want of action. Hence the legis- 
lators must wrangle over the level, 
scope, and variety of prospective of- 
ficial aids to agriculture. 


HAVE YOU SEEN...... 


(1) A complete inventory of RFC’s loans available for banks. If you 
do not have the booklet, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Program of 
Liquidation, write to the Administrator, RFC, Washington 25, D. C., 


for a copy. 


(2) A statement of what a bank would need to know about the special 
livestock loans the Government is providing. Write to the Administrator, 


Farmers Home Administration, 


S. Department of Agriculture, 


Washington 25, D. C., for the statement, “Information About Special 


Livestock Loans.” 


(3) A speech by Wendell B. Barnes, acting administrator, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Washington 25, D. C., before the business manage- 
ment conference of the County Bank and Trust Compay of Passaic, N. J., 


detailing his philosophy and plans. 


(4) A look at what the Lending Agency Task Force of the old Hoover 


Commission found and wrote about Government lending activities. Write 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 25 
cents, and ask for the report Task Force Report on Lending Agencies 
(Appendix R, Prepared for the Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government, January 1949). 
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There is more in this schedule of 
pending measures than could be 
handled by a President who had an 
overwhelming control of Congress. 
It is beyond the capacity of a Con- 
gress which is so closely divided and 
without a dominant leadership it will 
follow. 


Seek Further Budget Cuts 


Officials most ardently devoted to 
the cause of a balanced budget hope 
that, barring a new defense program 
or a business setback, further sub- 
stantial progress can be made in the 
campaign to cut expenses and reach 
toward a balanced budget. 

Some of these elements in the Ad- 
ministration are even talking about 
the possibility of an expenditure 
level of $68-billion for fiscal 1955, 
$2-billion less than reported a month 
ago. 

However, the Administration is 
said to be determined definitely to 
avoid asking Congress to replace 
with substitute sources of revenue, 
tke expiring excess profits tax and 
the second personal income tax boost 
of 1951. These two expiring revenue 
sources would deprive the Treasury 
on an annual basis of about $5-bil- 
lion of revenue, but only $3.5-billion 
in fiscal 1955 because some collec- 
tions from EPT will fall in that year. 

On the other hand, the Adminis- 
tration definitely does want Congress 
to protect the Treasury from any 
further loss in receipts. In other 
words, if Congress does not continue 
two present higher rates or classes 
of rates, the Administration wants 
substitute sources of revenue. 

These two rates are the corpora- 
tion income tax of 52 percent, which 
drops down to 47 percent, and vari- 
ous higher rates of selective excise 
tax such as on cigarettes, gasoline, 
and automobiles. Unless Congress 
extends the higher rates, the lower 
rates come into operation April 1, 
1954. 

If Congress went along with this 
package, the budget picture would 
shape up like this: Receipts of some- 
thing under $65-billion, expenditures 
of $68-billion plus, a minimum book- 
keeping deficit of $3-billion, and a 
possible cash surplus of $1-billion. 

This, however, is the maximum 
possibility. It not only assumes (a) 
that an election year Congress in a 
large degree out of control will not 
move toward substantial net new 
tax cuts. It also assumes (b) that 
the measures officials are talking 
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Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 

(above) has charged that former Presi- 

dent Truman commissioned the late 

Harry Dexter White an official of the 

International Monetary Fund after the 

FBI reported White’s activity as a spy 
for Russia 


about as necessary to meet alleged 
Russian advances in thermonuclear 
warfare can be accommodated with- 
in a defense expenditure ceiling of 
$40-billion or less. It further as- 
sumes (c) that there will be no busi- 
ness setback which cuts into the 
yield of present tax rates. 


Go Different Ways on Economy 


Prospects that expenditures for 
fiscal 1955 can be reduced to any- 
thing like $68- to $70-billion, how- 
ever, are not bright. In the first 
place, certain other elements in the 
Administration have been using the 
alleged Russian advances in H- 
bombs as an argument within the 
councils of the Administration for 
the proposal of an expanded defense 
program. 

As of this writing, there was no 
evidence that the President had de- 
cided to yield to this point of view. 
There was some inclination to hope 
for the maintenance of a defense 
spending level of $40-billion. How- 
ever, that decision should be made, 
at least tentatively, quite soon. 

A major reason why the prospects 
for expenditure cutting are not too 
bright, however, is. that Congress 
and the White House appear to be 
approaching economy from two dif- 
ferent points of view. 

Congress, scared over its election 
of November 1954, is indicating an 
inclination to go along with bigger 
and better subsidies. Thus, for ex- 


ample, Congress seems to be lean-. 


ing toward maintaining a level of , 


farm price supports as generous 
(and expensive budgetwise) as the 
present supports, and it may be even 
more generous with the taxpayer's 
money. This dims the hopes re- 
ported a month previously that Con- 
gress might adopt a two-price sup- 
port system to cut subsidies. 

So Congress probably will resist 
efforts to cut domestic spending. 

On the other hand, the White 
House appears to be in a mood to 
oppose any drastic cut in foreign 
spending. 

There are said to be many in- 
trinsic merits in the scheme to place 
foreign military aid within, and 
make it a part of, the domestic de- 
fense budget. For instance, the De- 
fense Department for the most part 
actually handles the foreign mili- 
tary aid program. Yet, while han- 
dling the details, it must clear its 
plans through the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. A merging of 
foreign military aid into the defense 
budget would simplify administra- 
tion. 

On the other hand, Congress will 
regard this change as an effort to 
insulate foreign military appropria- 
tions against the cold winds of con- 
gressional hostility. The move to 
make this step comes in the face 
of numerous bipartisan statements 
from Congress that foreign aid 
would be cut drastically in Congress 
next year. 


Taxes Vulnerable 

Treasury revenues are further vul- 
nerable if the Congress should be in 
a mood to shave taxes to gain re- 
election. The higher corporation 
and excise tax rates automatically 
expire unless Congress takes affirm- 
ative action. 

If the Congress were likely to be 
responsive to the leadership of the 
President in 1954, there might be 
some hope it could be induced either 
to continue these taxes or to find 
substitutes for them. However, the 
defeats which the Administration’s 
party has suffered in recent elections 
will not dispose Congress to be so 
responsive to White House leader- 
ship. Several influential members 
are talking extensive tax cuts, pri- 
vately and publicly. 

Furthermore, the Administration 
has committed itself firmly to sub- 
mit to Congress an over-all tax re- 
vision bill next month. This bill will 
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reflect the Administration’s deep de- 
sire to provide greater incentives for 
private enterprise, and to bring some 
order into Federal taxes. 

It is understood widely that the 
Administration would like to make 
a beginning on two important 

es of tax reform. One of these 
js to give better depreciation allow- 
ances. Another is to make some 
move toward ending the practice of 
taxing dividends received by indi- 
yiduals after corporation income al- 
ready has been taxed before divi- 
dends were paid. 


Seeks Tax Improvement 


There is a possibility that despite 
the difficulty of reaching toward a 
balanced budget, the Administra- 
tion may sponsor these two, and 
other less costly reforms, in its 
earnest desire to improve the tax 
system. 

The pertinence of the over-all re- 
vision bill to the total budgetary 
outlook is primarily this: Jf, as 
many fear, Congress will be in a 
somewhat irresponsible mood to cut 
taxes, it will have a better oppor- 
tunity to do so than if there were 
no general tax legislation of this 
character pending. It will be difficult 
to stop Congress from offering 
amendments taking a swipe at the 
present rate of taxes, when legisla- 
tion is up for consideration. It would 
be easier to stem any disposition 
toward tax cutting if there were no 
pending over-all tax revision bill. 

Finally, if the Administration def- 
initely foresees a substantial de- 


Charles F. Honeywell is the administra- 
tor of the newly created Business and 
Defense Service Administration 
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terioration in business, it will itself 
sponsor substantial tax reduction as 
an antideflationary move. In view 
of the high level of taxes, tax cuts 
are regarded as offering an un- 
usually effective means of counter- 
ing a business setback. 


Work Toward Fiscal Objectives 


Meanwhile, various officials of the 
Eisenhower Administration have 
kept pressure on to reduce expenses 
and maintain the fiscal and mone- 
tary objectives of the Administra- 
tion. 

Joseph M. Dodge, Director of the 
Budget, paved the way for raising 
of fees for various Federal licenses 
to a level more nearly commensurate 
with the costs of the agencies con- 
cerned in handling such licenses. 

By issuing a 7-year, 10-month 
bond, the Treasury gave another 
signal that it is holding to its ob- 
jective of lengthening out the Fed- 
eral debt whenever an opportunity 
to do so offers. 

This bond brought in $2.2-billion 
of additional cash for the Treasury, 
necessary to take care of the Gov- 
ernment’s cash needs for the fall 
quarter. With this issue, no major 
further new financing was possible, 
because of the debt limit, for a con- 
siderable time. 

In connection with this issue, the 
Treasury for the first time in the 
memory of fiscal officials, used the 
device of differentiating among va- 
rious classes of bidders in making 
awards of the new issue. Institu- 
tional investors, including state and 
local governments, and pension 
funds, were allotted 24 percent of 
their bids. Commercial banks were 
allotted 16 percent. Banks, however. 
as the largest bidders, were awarded 
$1,320,000,000 of the $2,200,000,000 
allotted. 


Emphasizes Stability 


By selecting an intermediate 
rather than a long-term bond as a 


vehicle for deficit financing, the 
Treasury gave tangible evidence that 
its objective, identical with that of 
the Federal Reserve System, is the 
promotion of business stability. 

A longer issue, pitched at draw- 
ing out funds from institutions 
rather than commercial banks, 
might have absorbed funds avail- 
able for placing in mortgages or 
other business-sustaining invest- 
ments. This was avowedly a factor 
in selecting the term. 


Meanwhile the Federal Reserve, 
after buying a considerable volume 
of bills to place the banking system 
in funds, withdrew from the mar- 
ket when it became tentatively ap- 
parent at the time that the antici- 
pated fall seasonal demand for busi- 
ness loans was falling short of 
earlier expectations. 

Barring an intervening change in 
the monetary situation, the objec- 
tive of promoting stability would 
seem to have dictated a status quo 
on monetary moves, with no further 
outstanding moves in the direction 
of easing credit, and certainly no 
moves in the direction of construc- 
tion. 


Direct Approach on Savings Bond 
Sales 


Another objective of the Admin- 
istration is to obtain the widest dis- 
tribution of United States Savings 
Bonds. 

Earl O. Shreve, a former vice- 
president of General Electric and 
also once president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
was appointed national director of 
the Treasury’s Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion. 

Coincident with his appointment, 
the Treasury reorganized the whole 
Savings Bonds organization so as to 
emphasize the personal and direct 
approach of Savings Bonds volun- 
teers, including a very heavy pro- 
portion of commercial bankers, to 
business leaders to induce them to 
institute the payroll savings plan in 
their businesses. It was thought 
that many business executives had 


Daniel A. Taylor, Chicago lawyer, has 
been appointed chief counsel of the 
Internal Revenue Service 
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previously been lukewarm toward 
payroll savings while the monetary 
policies of the Federal Government 
were so definitely inflationary as 
they had been for so many years. 

It was indicated that the Trea- 
sury would count heavily upon the 
cooperation of commercial banks, 
through the A.B.A., in promoting 
Savings Bonds. A.B.A. officials, in- 
cluding the members of the A.B.A. 
Savings Bonds Committee, attended 
meetings concerned with framing 
the new Savings Bonds program. Wil- 
liam H. Neal, senior vice-president 
of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N.C., heads 
the A.B.A. Savings Bonds Committee. 

While commercial banks are ex- 
pected to continue to encourage the 
sale of E bonds, they will make as 
their special A.B.A. project in this 
field the promotion of H bonds. 

In framing its new Savings Bonds 
program, the Treasury gave con- 
sideration to a number of possible 
changes in the terms and uses of 
such bonds. The only change, how- 
ever, was the announced regulations 
under which E bonds were made 
eligible for pension funds. 


SBA Change 


William D. Mitchell resigned early 
’ in November as head of the Small 
Business Administration. 

Mr. Mitchell had emphasized local 
self-help over Federal loans. He 
traveled extensively, encouraging 
state governors and local business- 
men to set up local and state ad- 
visory boards which, in turn, would 
create local pools of capital avail- 
able for assisting small business. He 
regarded the $55,000,000 available 
te SBA for small business and dis- 
aster loans as primarily a supple- 
mentary form of assistance to local 
self-help (for a full discussion of the 
former administrator’s philosophy 
and plans, see October BANKING). 

Congressional spokesmen _inter- 
ested in small business problems 
were definitely critical of Mr. 
Mitchell’s operation of SBA. It was 
their view that Mr. Mitchell should 
disburse all the $55,000,000 he had 
available for small business loans 
as rapidly as possible, and come to 
Congress next month and ask for 
more. They were particularly crit- 
ical of the fact that not a single loan 
had been disbursed by SBA prior to 
the resignation of Mr. Mitchell. They 
were also critical of the Loan Policy 
Board’s rules for SBA. 
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Wendell B. Barnes (above), general 

counsel of the Small Business Adminis- 

tration, was designated acting adminis- 

trator after the sudden resignation of 
William D. Mitchell 


These provided that preference 
should be given to defense loans 
first, and to loans to finance the 
production of essential civilian 
goods. The small business advocates 
also were critical of interest-deter- 
mining policies. 

These congressional critics made 
no secret that they carried their 
criticism of Mr. Mitchell to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself. In fact, 
they gave the impression that they 
were responsible for convincing the 
President that Mr. Mitchell should 
depart. 

Subsequently Mr. Eisenhower des- 
ignated Wendell B. Barnes, general 
counsel of SBA, to be acting admin- 
istrator. Mr. Barnes immediately 
commented on SBA’s functions, say- 
ing, among other things: 

“One of the first things I was to 
bring out ... is that the Small 
Business Administration is not out 
to compete with the private banks of 
this country in the matter of making 
loans.” He said SBA’s role was not 
to become a rival or competitor of 
private banks, but to supplement 
and complement them. He also indi- 
cated that SBA will continue to work 
to set up local credit pools “to in- 
crease the leverage of its funds.” 

Meanwhile Carl M. Flora, vice- 
president of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, arrived 
to serve temporarily as a special 
consultant to SBA. His principal 
work will be in setting un SBA’s 
lending mechanism, it is understood. 

Finally, the Loan Policy Board. 
which consists of the Secretaries of 


the Treasury and Commerce as wel] 
as the SBA administrator, issued a 
new “Loan Policy Statement.” This 
made two changes in loan policy. 

(1) The previous ruling appeared 
to limit SBA loans by giving prefer- 
ence to loans for production of de- 
fense goods or goods essential to the 
civilian economy, and appeared to 
exclude the distributive trades. 

The new policy eliminates this 
language, and adds the language of 
the SBA statute, broadening the 
eligibility to include loans ‘‘neces- 
sary to insure a well balanced econ- 
omy.” 

(2) Under the first Loan Policy 
Statement an applicant had to be 
turned down not only by his bank of 
account and its correspondent, but 
by a competing bank. The require- 
ment of prior application to and re- 
fusal from a competing bank has 
been eliminated. 


RFC Expects to Sell Loans to 
Banks 

Kenton R. Cravens, RFC admin- 
istrator, emphasized the agency’s 
disposition to sell its assets, in a 
brochure on its liquidation program. 

“The RFC is disposing of its as- 
sets. Every working hour is being 
devoted to the program of liquida- 
tion,’”’ he said. 

“A high percentage of these loan 
assets should and will be taken over 
by private banking interests. They 
are good credit risks. 

“No assets will be disposed of at 
undue sacrifice. There will be no 
‘rummage’ sales. Equities of the 
Government and the interests of the 
taxpayers will be protected. The 
U. S. Treasury will be reimbursed 
for every possible dollar advanced.” 

Mr. Cravens emphasized that 
banks are not being asked to take 
over problem loans. “They are be- 
ing offered loans in good standing, 
to industries in their own communi- 
ties,” he said. “The task of reduc- 
ing the area of Government lending 
obviously cannot be done without 
such banking assistance.” 


Housing Program Being Drafted 
One of the big projects of the 


Eisenhower Administration, post- 
poned until 1954, is the framing of 
a new broad program of Federal 
housing laws, and a possible reor- 
ganization of Federal agencies car- 
rying on housing or housing finance 
activities. This study has been 
placed under the leadership of Al- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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50,000,000 Bunches of Bananas 


SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 


OSSIBLY the banana on your 
breakfast table started its 


journey to you by an aerial 
trip on one of the tropical cable- 
ways that connects with a narrow- 
gauge railroad, which in turn 
comes to a halt alongside one of 
the United Fruit Company’s “great 
white fleet’’ of refrigerator ships. 
Flying over Central America you 
see thousands of acres which 
American private enterprise has 
reclaimed from the steaming jun- 
gle. Nor is the yellow fruit—har- 
vested when green—the only un- 
foreseen justification for the name 
Spain’s explorers gave this land: 
“Rich Coast.” For, between Mexico 
and the Canal, United Fruit also is 
growing cacao and oil palm. 


We mentioned private enterprise, 
but there is U. S. Government 
money at work here, too. In Cen- 
tral America, United Fruit is op- 
erating about 24,000 acres planted 
to abaca (Manila hemp) for the 
RFC. Costa Rica has the largest 
acreage of this product, and it 
leads its sister Central American 
republics in United Fruit banana, 
cacao, and palm oil plantings. 
Little Costa Rica, a country with 
no army at all, is playing a role 
in the defense of the United States 
and the free world through the 
RFC abaca program. This started 
in a great hurry within a month of 
Pearl Harbor; but it was based 
on 20 years’ previous research by 
the fruit company. Pearl Harbor 
cut us off from the Asian sources 
of this highly strategic commodity. 

Abaca fibre is the best raw ma- 
terial for making ropes and cables 
for ships—hawsers, mooring lines, 
heavy towing lines, rigging rope, 
lanyards, boat falls for lifeboats. 
The finest quality goes into well- 
drilling cables. It is made into long 
power drives for factories, where 
leather belting costs too much; 
into fishing traps; and binder twine 
for the farmer. And it comes from 
Central America now. Since RFC 
came on the scene, western hemi- 
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sphere abaca has become commer- 
cially profitable. 

Last year we imported 50,000,- 
000 bunches of bananas. To get 
the banana started to market is a 
very simple thing: You just cut 
down the tree. There’s one bunch 
to a tree. To get the tree, of 
course, you have first to cut down 
the jungle and prepare the land. 
Then, while waiting for the plants 
to grow, you have to fight the 
Panama disease, which has wiped 
out whole regions of banana plan- 
tations, and build railways and 
cableways and docks. You also will 
need to build dwellings and hos- 
pitals and schools for the workers, 
and stores which you will stock 
with imported merchandise for 
your employees. You will build 
whole new cities where before was 
but jungle or swampland. 

And, if you are serious about 
growing bananas for the American 
market, you will own and operate 
railways and tramways, and a first- 
class agricultural experimental sta- 
tion, and, of course, a fleet of the 
right sort of fast ships to get your 
fruit to market before it spoils. 


You will pay the stipulated taxes 
to the governments concerned and 
comply with the local work codes. 
Above all, you will do your very 
best to keep on good terms with 
the officials and labor unions. 


lw Costa Rica the United Fruit 
Company has been getting along 
fine with the government. It was 
Jose Figueres Ferrer, the just-in- 
stalled president, who under the 
regime of his predecessor negoti- 
ated the contract under which the 
company is satisfactorily operat- 
ing. During the depression, holders 
of Costa Rican dollar bonds, along 
with holders of other foreign 
bonds, did not fare so well; and, as 
we write, these Costa Rican obli- 
gations are in process of belated 
composition. 

In 1942 Costa Rica got an Exim- 
bank highway loan. More recent 
World Bank talks with this pros- 
perous country concerned the first 
of two 30,000 kw hydroelectric 
plants. Apparently taking excep- 
tion to some of the loan conditions 
proposed by the Bank, the govern- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 


A banana cableway near Palmar, Costa Rica. This one crosses a jungle river 
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“Methods and Ideas” is edited by 
JOHN L. CooLey of BANKING’S staff. 


HIS department went prospect- 
‘Las the other day. Packing the 

standard reportorial equipment 
—a good pencil—its representative 
trudged up New York’s Madison 
Avenue canyon to the big pueblo 
where the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers had 
encamped for another meeting. Your 
correspondent plucked the pencil 
from his pocket, and dug. 

The digging was easy, for the 
place teemed with pay dirt—in this 
case, ‘“methods and ideas.” As much 
of the yield as can be stuffed into 
the next few pages is yours for the 
reading. 

BANKING had plenty of company at 
this 29th session of the NABACers; 
1,600 other folks (a record number) 
were idea-hunting, too, and every- 
one filled his poke with new operat- 
ing procedures and suggestions. 

Take, for example, the big vein 
uncovered by Alvin J. Vogel, vice- 
president of Central National Bank, 
Chicago. Al had done some indus- 
trious advance prospecting; he had 
asked several NABAC people, 
“What’s new in your bank?” Well, 
the nuggets—in the form of letters 
—just poured in, and Mr. V. read 
them at a panel on operating inno- 
vations. 


TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 


Vogel’s biggest pro- 
ducer was Edward F. Lyle, vice- 
president and comptroller of the City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, who passed 
along a hatful of suggestions. Here 
are some on transit: 

City National tries to kill as many 
items on the original proof of de- 
posits as possible; the percentage is 
about 60. However, the bank re- 
runs a large number of checks sent 
to several hundred banks for re- 
mittance. It also sends cash letters 
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direct to Federal Reserve banks and 
branches, and to many other banks 
with which it carries accounts. Some 
of these letters are by-products of 
the original proof; others must be 
rerun. 

The largest had always been run 
om a machine, but now the bank puts 
some additional items on 32-register 
equipment. The procedure had orig- 
inally required four persons; one is 
now able to do it, with a little help 
at the time the cash letters are 
mailed in the evening. .. . 

Where in-clearings are proved on 
a machine, use the identification 
number wheels in the endorsing 
equipment to identify the endorsing 
bank, and eliminate scanning checks 
for clearing house endorsement. On 
out-clearings, seek the cooperation 
of other banks in eliminating clear- 
ing house fines for missing endorse- 
ments and then discontinue looking 
out-clearings back for your endorse- 
ment. The savings will be substan- 


A production bonus on proof ma- 


METHODS ana IDEAS 


Operating Hints from NABAC Convention ... Advertising . . . Promotion 
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chines will prove to be quite an in- 
centive. It should be coupled with 
adequate penalties for missorts and 
strike-outs. ... 

The five-day week has created 
heavy Monday loads. City National, 
which has a night transit depart- 
ment to handle larger items, dis- 
tributes the peak load by putting on 
a night crew of three proof oper- 
ators who work Friday night, Sat- 
urday afternoon, all day Sunday and 
Monday night, receiving five day’s 
pay for the four shifts. In addition, 
half the transit department works 
Saturday morning at time and a half 
to clear up mail. As a result, Mon- 
day morning is now the lightest. 


BOOKKEEPING 


HE City National Bank sepa- 

rated company accounts from in- 
dividual accounts, placing the latter 
on a cycle rendering basis and leavy- 
ing company accounts on a calendar 
month basis. Of course, this can be 
done by leaving the company ac- 
counts in the back of every ledger, 


NABAC’S NEW OFFICERS—tThe retiring president, George Ehrhardt, The 
Hanover Bank, New York City, third from right, pins presidential badge on his 
successor, Ira C. Chaney, Crocker First National Bank, San Francisco. Between 
them is Robert H. Shepler, Denver National Bank, the new first vice-president. 
Others are, 1. to r., Second Vice-president Robert F. Goodwin, Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Secretary, Edward F. James, Fidelity-Phila- 


delphia Trust Co., Executive Secretary Darrell R. Cochard; 


and Treasurer 


Steve H. Bomar, Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
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Mr. Lyle pointed out, but it’s diffi- 
cult to audit satisfactorily in that 
way as the ledger is never com- 
pletely cut off. 

‘We believe,” he said, “that there 
is a difference in costs, from an ac- 
counting standpoint in handling 
individual accounts and company 
accounts. Until the two are sepa- 
rated on your ledger you cannot 
prove that or justify it. With clerical 
costs rising, we should streamline 
our individual accounts and elimi- 
nate some of the frills of service 
they are now offered. This is done 
through special checking account 
plans, but in our area at least the 
service charges on regular accounts 
are lower than on special checking 
accounts.” 


QUICKIES 


R. LYLE also suggested: Divi- 

dend checks can be sorted 
faster in the trust department if the 
ending rather than the beginning 
digits are used. . . . Where volume 
warrants, address plates can be 
made automatically from tapes 
which are a by-product of the orig- 
inal departmental record. This pro- 
cedure is applicable in the bookkeep- 
ing as well as the trust department. 
...In bank garages that accept 
transient as well as customer cars, 
space must be available during bank- 
ing hours to accommodate all the 
latter vehicles. To do this it’s usu- 
ally necessary to set the short-term 
parking rates high enough to keep 
transient traffic at the desired vol- 
ume. As a result the garage is prob- 
ably only a third full before and 
after banking hours. Suggestion: 
Establish bargain rates for off-peak 
hours. . . . Considerable time can be 
saved by using a cycle posting plan 
on instalment loans. 


CLEARING LOCAL ITEMS 


— J. W. Massie, vice-president 
of the Republic National Bank, 
Dallas, came this idea: 

A eustomer complained about the 
delay in clearing local items. The 
bank found that in many deposits 
containing sizable amounts in cash 
and number of checks, the latter 
were delayed a day in clearing be- 
cause they were held up while the 
cesh was verified. Republic sug- 
gested that the customer deposit 
checks and cash separately. De- 


‘posits with checks are now routed 


directly to the proof department. 
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OPERATIONS SESSION—L. to r., Joseph J. Pelej, Robert F. Goodwin, Alvin 
J. Vogel, and (at the mike) Robert J. Silleck, First National Bank of New 
York, president of the association’s New York City Conference, who presided 


The idea was expanded to include 
deposits left for the night transit 
department by the armored car ser- 
vice. Selected customers were asked 
to make separate deposits of their 
checks, and the service was in- 
structed to take the watchman’s re- 
ceipt for these packages instead of 
dropping them into the night de- 
pository. Thus the late crew han- 
dles the deposits and the items are 
ready for clearance early the next 
morning. 


FIGURING LOAN INTEREST 


First National Bank of 
San Francisco is figuring loan 
interest electronically, and the pro- 
cedure was reported in detail by 
Auditor Ira C. Chaney, NABAC’s 
new president. 

The auditing department main- 
tains controls only by interest rates, 
he said. It carries no record show- 
ing the items comprising totals. At 
the close of business on the day for 
billing interest (the 27th) the spe- 
cialized machine department bal- 
ances its record to the general 
ledger. On all loans (not discounts) 
the records are sorted by rate and 
the multiplier, using a master set 
of interest cards, computes the theo- 
retical interest for each loan for the 
ensuing month at its own rate. This 
figuring is balanced to the accruals 
prepared by the auditing department 
for each rate group. 

As new loans are made, interest 
is calculated for the month’s re- 
maining days and set up as an ac- 
crual. As principal payments are 
made the same computation is per- 
formed, setting up the records so 
that the interest for the rest of the 


month will subtract itself from the 
accrual at the beginning of the 
month. 

Cards are also punched for all in- 
terest payments made during the 
month. Each of these daily opera- 
tions is balanced with the net ac- 
crual change which the auditing 
department effects by figuring the 
change on each interest rate group 
caused by the moves in that group 
for the day. At the month-end the 
cards for the accruals which were 
set up for the beginning are com- 
bined with all cards reflecting loans 
made or payments deducted from 
notes, as well as interest payments. 

These cards are tabulated for each 
borrower and a figure of interest 
due is obtained. After this calcula- 
tion, a list is run by the note de- 
partment showing the amount of 
interest due. 

When all interest has been cal- 
culated, checked and balanced, cards 
are prepared which pick up any un- 
collected interest and combine it 
with interest for the current month. 
These figures become the actual 
amounts for billing. The summary 
cards, sent to the note department, 
serve as an accounts receivable or 
interest receivable file. 


SEALED DEPOSITS 


RST National Bank of Madison, 

Wisconsin, is trying to reduce the 
burden in its proof department by 
furthering the use of the sealed en- 
velope by its larger business ac- 
counts which deposit daily many 
items payable at or through a com- 
mon collection point, reported Comp- 
troller O. B. Lovell. “We feel that 
this will greatly reduce the proof 
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NABAC convention in session in New York City 


department work and permit us to 
cut the monthly service charges to 
these accounts.”’ 

Starting next year the bank -is 
adopting the horizontal form of de- 
posit ticket. ‘This will lend itself 
te intersorting the credits with the 
debit posting media, each deposit 
ticket to precede the checks to be 
posted for the same account, and 
thus posting from one bundle of 
posting media. Then we will dis- 
continue the pre-run of credit post- 
ing from media with only one ac- 
count name exposed.” 


CHECKS, FORMS, ETC. 


Besos Bank and Trust Company, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, said 
Comptroller Charles H. Zimmerman, 
handles its checkbooks for special 
checking accounts as cash. When a 
supply comes from the printer, the 
auditing department releases the 
books in blocks to the tellers, who 
credit earnings for the total value of 
the books and carry them as cash 
in their settlements. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
~ New York, has a form whereon the 
staff members indicate the amounts 
they wish to contribute to various 
charities. The sums are then paid 
out of salary. 

The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Vogel reported, has de- 
veloped a machine that prints me- 
tallic dots on travelers’ checks to 
indicate number and amount. Dots 
are also imprinted on a record card. 
This provides a method of reconcile- 
ment when the checks are returned. 


Herbert R. Corey, assistant comp- 
troller, The First National Bank of 
Boston, supplied a description of a 
seven-part snap-out form used in a 
reinvestment trust setup. He also 
described two new loan liability 
cards for branch offices. They pro- 
vide a more uniform system of re- 
cording loan liability, eliminate one 
set of records and a duplication of 
entries on secured loans, and give 
the loan a complete record of the 
borrower’s indebtedness and the col- 
lateral held on a single card. 

Edwin G. Uhl, vice-president, 
Tradesmens Land Title Bank & 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, sug- 
gested that a bank using wax cyl- 
inder transcribers should look into 
the possibility of dictating through 
a telephone arrangement hooked up 
with a central transcribing unit. 

Edward F. James, comptroller of 
the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, said that by 
handling its saving fund bookkeep- 
ing on tabulating equipment, thus 
eliminating posting of ledger cards 
at the window, the bank had mate- 
rially speeded up traffic, cut tellers’ 
time, and saved time in calculating 
interest. 


A VARIETY OF IDEAS 


in the convention’s 
formal program passed along 
some good nuggets, too. For exam- 
ple: 
Personnel 

Turnover. Elements causing turn- 


over in the smaller banks are for 
the most part uncontrollable by bank 


management, William Powers, Di- 
rector of Customer and Personnel 
Relations, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, told the convention. Causes 
of separation include: dissatisfac- 
tion over pay, hours, working condi- 
tions, office location and transporta- 
tion, misfits in supervision, lack of 
appreciation, delayed promotion, the 
tight labor market, and the rise in 
living costs. 

“But,” Mr. Powers added, “many 
of the administrative difficulties aris- 
ing from high turnover can be al- 
leviated by the use of aids now 
available to assist management in 
more carefully administering and 
constructively following the six 
basic steps in personnel administra- 
tion.” The steps are: (1) Job evalu- 
ation and classification; (2) recruit- 
ment by contacts with schools and 
colleges, bank tours, films and book- 
lets; (3) screening through personal 
interviews, tests, checking appli- 
cants’ records; (4) training on the 
job and in educational courses; (5) 
rating procedures based on periodic 
reviews of an employee’s work, de- 
pendability, cooperation, etc.; (6) 
promoting and paying. 

Personnel Procedures. The pro- 
gram at The Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta, was out- 
lined by President Mills B. Lane, 
Jr., and several officers. It includes 
a refresher course on leadership and 
human relations for supervisors. 


Tomorrow's Machines 
The ultimate application of new 
electronic and mechanical principles 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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Five Pitfalls of 
Safe Deposit Management 


The author is manager, safe de- 
posit division, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee. He is also a 
member of the faculty of the School 
of Banking at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


approximately 15,000 safe 
vaults in the United 
States harbor wealth estimated 
to be nearly as great in value as the 
total cash deposits in all the banks 
of this country. For the banker who 
desires a yardstick to measure the 
responsibility and liability of his 
safe deposit department—tthis is it! 
Despite this very significant sta- 
tistic, many bankers are more influ- 
enced by the dearth of income from 
safe deposit operations than by the 
heavy contingent liabilities involved. 
The result, rather than a high and 
exacting standard of procedure, is 
a substandard practice of treating 
the safe deposit department as of 
minor importance and worthy of 
minimal attention. This lax attitude 
indicates a false appraisal of the 
risks involved, for in the safe deposit 
business we deal with a large wun- 
known liability. One small box in 
a small bank may constitute a far 
greater risk than a number of large 
boxes in a big institution. 

Reflecting the widespread disre- 
gard for safe deposit liability is the 
noticeable absence of organizations 
and training techniques comparable 
to those which have grown up around 
other facets of banking. Among the 
most badly needed of such lacking 
equivalents are: 

(1). Initial training courses for 
safe deposit personnel; 

(2) Manuals of safe deposit pro- 
cedure containing the forms and 
outlining in detail the procedures 
essential to correct and successful 
conduct of this aspect of the bank- 
ing business; and 
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(3) Local safe deposit organiza- 
tions in all areas and in all states. 

This general attitude on the part 
of many banks, individually and 
collectively, is further evidenced by, 
and is inseparably interlinked in ac- 
tual everyday safe deposit operation 
with, the following prevalent symp- 
toms: 

(1) Improper forms and 
cient management 

(2) Inferior operating personnel 

(3) Inadequate equipment 

(4) Absence of any plan to im- 
prove, and 

(5) Acceptance of a standard of 
operation vulnerable to the charge 
of negligence. 

It will be advantageous to examine 
the conditions which each of these 
symptoms denotes as well as the 
remedies which should be applied. 


ineffi- 


(1) Improper Forms and Ineffi- 
cient Management. 


Inefficiency at the management 
level affects every phase of safe de- 
posit operation but reveals itself 
most often in the use of poorly 
drafted, incomplete, and inadequate 
contracts and other safe deposit 
forms. Use of such instruments in- 
evitably results in inefficient pro- 
cedure throughout the department. 
Not only must contracts and other 
forms be carefully drawn to encom- 
pass essential safeguards; but, as 
well, they must be drawn with the 
realization that broad, general 
phrases, such as “without any liabil- 
ity whatever against the bank in 
the event of loss,” are virtually 
worthless. If standard printed forms 
obtained from banking supply houses 
are to be utilized, they should be ex- 
amined to determine (1) whether 
they conform to local law, and (2) 
whether the bank is actually given 
the protection these forms purport 
to afford. 


As a general rule, in its safe de- 
posit operations a bank is not re- 
garded as an insurer and is, there- 
fore, liable only for losses occasioned 
by its failure to exercise that de- 
gree of care which the law requires 
of bailees for hire with respect to 
the type of property involved. Al- 
ford v. United States, 113 F. 2d 885, 
887 (C.A. 10th, 1940). This stand- 
ard is most often expressed in terms 
of “ordinary care,” which may be 
defined as the care which “a man 
of ordinary prudence and discretion 
would use in reference to the par- 
ticular thing were it his own prop- 
erty.” Hauck v. First Nat. Bank of 
Highland Park, 323 Ill. App. 300, 
55 N.E. 2d 565, 567 (1944). The 
bank is under a duty to exercise rea- 
sonable care in safeguarding the 
contents of the box from loss by 
theft or other causes and to allow 
enly authorized persons access to 
the box. It may not avoid the con- 
sequences of its own negligence in 
these respects merely by disclaiming 
liability in the safe deposit contract. 
The law fixes the rule of liability, 
and generally safe deposit contract 
provisions attempting to limit liabil- 
ity for the depositary’s own negli- 
gence are ineffective. Sporsem v. 
First Nat. Bank of Poulsbo. 133 
Wash. 199, 233 Pac. 641 (1925). 

The following are a few of the 
many points which should be kept 
in mind when reviewing and prepar- 
ing the written instruments related 
to safe deposit operations: 

(a) Power of attorney. This doc- 
ument should do more than merely 
authorize access. It should limit the 
liability of the bank for acts of the 
attorney both before and after revo- 
cation except upon written notice 
of revocation; and it should also em- 
power the attorney to exchange, to 
surrender or remove a part or all 
of the contents, to rent and to act 
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under the rental contracts—in short, 
to do any and all things the lessee 
could do if personally present. 

(b) Forms of certification as to 
access or possession of contents. 
These should be approved by the 
bank’s audit department or a quali- 
fied officer. 

(c) Search form. This form should 
cover all common cases, e.g., general 
searches, will searches, inheritance 
tax inventories, limited powers of 
attorney. It is well to use a dupli- 
cate form, one of which should be 
placed in the safe deposit box. It 
should be remembered that a court 
order authorizing a search can be 
hazardous because of ambiguity or 
incompleteness. Reference to coun- 
sel should always be made where 
there is a reasonable question as to 
authority. 

Finally, all papers and forms to 
be used should be approved by both 
a competent safe deposit authority 
and competent counsel. 

In checking the supervisory per- 
sonnel of a safe deposit department, 
the following questions should be 
kept in mind: 

(a) Is the person in charge of 
the department capable of making 
all necessary recommendations for 
departmental efficiency? 

- (b) Is he qualified to make im- 
portant “on the spot” decisions? 

(c) Is he able to demand that the 
requirements of the department be 
met when unauthorized requests are 
made for access by corporate offi- 
cials, who are occasionally demand- 
ing and often expect special favors, 
and by attorneys who, through mis- 
understanding or design, loudly pro- 
claim a right of access for them- 
selves or their clients? 

(d) Is he a mere clerk or figure- 
head through whom the department 
is run by remote control, or is he 
an executive in the true sense of 
the word? 

(e) Is his compensation ade- 
quate? 

(f) Is the fidelity insurance cov- 

“erage complete and in good order? 

(g) Are the audits thorough and 
regular? 

Honest answers to these questions 
may reveal serious weaknesses in a 
bank’s present policies. 


(2) Inferior Operating Personnel. 


The operation of the safe deposit 
department involves a great amount 
of detail, and the procedures and 
equipment are necessarily highly 
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specialized. These characteristics 
call for a high degree of alertness 
and exactitude. Yet, many banks 
have been guilty of relegating to 
their safe deposit departments the 
misfits, those who have failed to 
make good in other departments; 
and safe deposit personnel are all 
too often selected on a “hit or miss” 
basis. Many depositary banks, for 
example, overlook the fact that the 
assistant to the person in charge, 
as well as all other replacements for 
vacations, illness or emergency, 
should be well trained and capable 
of accepting the full load of respon- 
sibility accompanying the position 
in which they must serve as sub- 
stitutes. 

Every bank, whether large or 
small, should make available to new 
men and women in the department 
an initial training program. As a 
necessary concomitant, a loose-leaf 
manual, covering problems that arise 
in everyday situations, should be 
issued. Such a manual may be one 
designed specifically for the institu- 
tion involved or one prepared by 
a competent safe deposit organiza- 
tion in cooperation with the state 
bankers’ association. The manual 
should cover, for example, the prob- 
lems which arise in dealing with va- 
rious phases of access, new accounts, 
rental credits and transfers, general 
lease procedure, powers of attorney, 
procedure in the event of death, cus- 
tody of keys and locks, and other 
important procedures. In short, it 
should embrace the entire safe de- 
posit operation. 

Whether the department is in the 


hands of competent, reliable per- 
sonnel is a question always given 
serious consideration by courts re- 
viewing charges of negligence. E.g., 
Hauck v. First Nat. Bank of High- 
land Park, 323 Ill. App. 300, 55 N.E. 
2d 565, 571 (1944). Hence, the im- 
portance of careful selection and 
training cannot be overemphasized. 


(3) Inadequate Equipment. 


A vault that does not measure up 
to high standards and specifications, 
and alarms that receive no proper 
inspection or testing are like rotted 
life preservers on stricken ships; 
outwardly sound, they may fail com- 
pletely when the need for them is 
the greatest. Even comparatively 
minor items must be constantly 
checked and repaired, for minor 
items have a habit of becoming 
major ones if neglected. Operating 
locks, both guard and renters’, 
should be constantly observed and 
adjusted or changed when the need 
arises. Loosened screws or cams 
may ultimately lead to a lock that 
will open without a guard key. Vault 
attendants should be fully aware of 
the importance of their work, fa- 
miliar with the mechanics of safe 
deposit operation, and alert enough 
to insure competent attention and 
supervision. All major lock repairs 
should be attended to by outside 
locksmiths. Time locks should be 
regularly inspected and conditioned, 
and necessary records concerning 
their use should be filed with other 
records pertaining to keys and locks. 


(4) Absence of Any Plan to Im- 
prove. 


As with any other aspect of bank- 
ing, the safe deposit department 
cannot afford to and should not be 
permitted to remain static. The sit- 
uation in which there is no room 
for improvement is extremely rare. 
In order to apprise himself of the 
latest developments and to discover 
and meet his department’s needs, 
the department head must be 
granted a schedule sufficiently flex- 
ible to provide time for safe deposit 
research. The bank should maintain 
membership in a safe deposit asso- 
ciation, preferable a local one, since 
a local organization is more cog- 
nizant of the peculiar problems of 
its own area. Such an association 
provides the opportunity to meet 
with fellow bankers and discuss 
common problems; it results in many 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 
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How Good Is a 


Government Guarantee? 


A Study of FHA and VA Mortgages 


The author is general counsel of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. 


tors ask, “Just how good is the 
Government guarantee of FHA 
and VA mortgages?” 

Considering the amount of money 
involved in these types of loans, and 
the conditional risk a financial insti- 
tution might be taking if the guar- 
antee were not honored, this is a 
good question. 

Fortunately, the worries of lend- 
ers on this point are largely unneces- 
sary. Let’s take a look at some im- 
portant FHA and VA details, and 
examine their record. 


tors ask, apprehensive inves- 


Definitions 


An “FHA mortgage” is a mort- 
gage which is insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration, an agency 
of the Federal Government created 
by the National Housing Act in 1934. 

The dollar volume of single-family 
home mortgage loans, which have 
been insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration from the incep- 
tion of the program through May 
1953, totals $19,586,545,282, repre- 
senting insurance of 3,275,689 indi- 
vidual home mortgages. 

A “VA mortgage” is a mortgage 
which -is insured or guaranteed by 
the Veterans’ Administration under 
the provisions of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended. 

The program has been in opera- 
tion almost 10 years less than that 
of the FHA. Nevertheless, under 
this program, the VA has guaran- 
teed and insured 3,004,157 individual 
home loans to veterans, representing 
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a dollar volume of $19,677,000,335. 

In order to assure lenders that 
once an FHA insurance contract has 
been issued, the FHA will not at 
some later date raise objections to 
the loan which are based on some 
matter that should have been consid- 
ered at the time the loan was made, 
Congress enacted Section 203(e) of 
the National Housing Act: 

Any contract of insurance heretofore 
or hereafter executed by the Commis- 
sioner under this title shall be conclu- 
sive evidence of the eligibility of the 
mortgage for insurance, and the valid- 
ity of any contract of insurance so 
executed shall be incontestable in the 
hands of an approved mortgagee from 
the date of the execution of such con- 
tract, except for fraud or misrepresen- 
tation on the part of such approved 
mortgagee. 

While, to a great degree this clause 
prevents the FHA—even assuming 
that it would wish to—from ques- 
tioning things which a lender has 
done or should have done, there is 
an important distinction between the 
rules which govern the eligibility of 
the transaction for mortgage insur- 
ance and the regulations which gov- 
ern the rights and obligations of the 
parties under the insurance contract. 
The incontestability provisions of the 
act fully protect the mortgagee with 
respect to the eligibility require- 
ments of the administrative rules, 
but do not relieve the mortgagee 
from its responsibilities and obliga- 
tions under the regulations. 


Incontestability of VA Loans 


Congress did not originally incor- 
porate an “incontestability clause” 
for veterans loans. After some years 
of confusion in the industry on this 


matter, however, Congress in 1948 
did provide such an incontestability 
clause. Section 511 of the act, as 
amended, now reads as follows: 

Any evidence of guaranty or insur- 
ance issued by the Administrator shall 
be conclusive evidence of the eligibility 
of the loan for guaranty or insurance 
under the provisions of this title and of 
the amount of such guaranty or insur- 
ance, except that nothing in this section 
shall preclude the Administrator from 
establishing, as against the original 
lender, defenses based on fraud or 
material misrepresentation, and except 
that the Administrator shall not, by 
reason of anything contained in this 
section, be barred from establishing, by 
regulations in force at the date of such 
issuance or disbursement, whichever is 
the earlier, partial defenses to the 
amount payable on the guaranty or 
insurance. 


Loan Going to Foreclosure 


The question as to whether the 
Government will honor its guaran- 
tee in connection with either an FHA 
or a VA loan will arise only if the 
borrower defaults in making pay- 
ments on the loan. The property is 
then foreclosed, and the lender re- 
quests either the FHA or the VA to 
honor its contract of insurance or 
guarantee in exchange for title to the 
real estate. It would be well to take 
note of some statistics which indi- 
cate the foreclosure experience of 
FHA or VA and the request of lend- 
ers for issuance of debentures or 
payment of a claim: 

Of 3,275,689 single-family home 
mortgages which the FHA has in- 
sured since 1934, it has acquired title 
to only 15,132 properties. This rep- 
resents a percentage of less than 
5/10 of 1 percent. It indicates that 
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the chances that a lender will have 
to transfer title to the FHA on any 
given single piece of property by rea- 
son of failure of the loan are very 
remote. 

The figures furnished by the VA 
show a very similar experience. Since 
the inception of the loan guarantee 
program, the VA has guaranteed or 
insured 3,004,157 home loans. Of 
this amount, the VA has actually 
paid claims on only 16,218 cases, a 
percentage figure of slightly under 
5/10 of 1 percent. 

It is therefore safe to assume that 
lenders need lose very little sleep be- 
cause of worries concerning an in- 
dividual loan, once it has been either 
insured by FHA or guaranteed by 
VA. 


Experience with FHA 
Defaulted Loans 


If we assume a case where title to 
the property is tendered to the FHA 
after default, or in which a claim has 
been made upon the VA, :what ex- 
perience have individual lenders had 
to date with either the FHA or the 
VA regarding such loans? With what 
frequency has either the FHA or the 
VA raised objections to lenders’ re- 
quests for settlement, and to what 
extent has either FHA or VA refused 
to honor its contract of insurance or 
guaranty, either in part or in whole, 
due to negligence or mistakes on the 
part of the lender? 

The answer to these questions is 
clear. With FHA-insured loans the 
record is almost so free of blemishes 
as to be unbelievable. I have been 
advised by the general counsel of 
FHA that the records do not indicate 
a single instance in which the FHA, 
in connection with its home mort- 
gage insurance programs, has totally 
refused to issue debentures to a 
lender due to irregularities in the 
making or the servicing of a loan. 


FHA Requirements in Foreclosure 


The FHA’s requirements in con- 
nection with properties that are 
tendered to it in exchange for de- 
bentures include, among other things, 
a requirement that marketable title 
to the property be furnished, and 
that actual possession of the property 
be delivered. 

The regulations also include a re- 
quirement -that the property be 
tendered “undamaged by fire, earth- 
quake, flood, or tornado, and un- 
damaged by waste.” A later change 
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in the regulations, however, has 
made it clear that, even if the prop- 
erty has been subject to waste, the 
maximum amount that can be 
charged against the mortgagee is 
$100, and the property will be ac- 
cepted even if waste in excess of this 
amount has occurred. (If the im- 
provements have been totally de- 
stroyed, however, FHA will not ac- 
cept title. Where no insurance is 
available, this gives rise to a risk 
the lender must assume. ) 

It will be seen from these require- 
ments that if a mortgagee is not in 
a position to deliver to FHA market- 
able title to the property, or actual 
possession of the property, or if the 
premises have been damaged by fire, 
floods, or tornado, and adequate in- 
surance has not been carried, the 
FHA may properly refuse to accept 
the title to the property, and to 
issue debentures. 

The fact that in not a single one 
of the 15,132 individual home prop- 
erties, a title to which has been 
tendered to FHA, has FHA refused 
to issue debentures due to any of the 
above reasons indicates the general 
care which mortgagees and their 
attorneys have traditionally taken in 
making loans on real estate. 


Limited Payments on Claims 

While the FHA has been in a posi- 
tion to honor all claims for insurance 
benefits, it does not follow that all 
such claims have been approved in 
the amount or for all the items 
covered in the mortgagee’s claim. In 
some hundreds of instances FHA, 
while not refusing to issue deben- 
tures, has issued debentures in a less 
amount than that originally re- 
quested by the lender when the prop- 
erty was tendered. In most of these 
cases, the reduction in the amount of 
the debenture was due to charging 
the lender with “waste,” a charge 
which is now limited. 

No FHA figures can indicate those 
instances where a mortgagee has re- 
frained from tendering title to the 
FHA because the facts of the case 
clearly indicated that, if such title 
were tendered, the FHA would re- 
fuse to issue debentures because of 
some defect. There is no way of ac- 
curately determining the volume of 
such instances, but the available evi- 
dence certainly indicates that they 
represent almost a nonmeasurable 
percentage of cases. 

To the extent that title problems 


or waste problems or hazard ip. 
surance problems arise in connection 
with FHA loans, they are problems 
that would arise in connection with 
any type of conventional loan made 
on the property. They are general 
problems which are understood and 
appreciated by mortgagees and their 
attorneys no matter what kind of 
loan on real estate is made. 


Experience with Veterans’ 
Defaulted Loans 


The requirements of the VA are 
very much similar to those of the 
FHA insofar as hazard insurance, 
quality of title, etc., are concerned. 
In one instance, the VA regulations 
are more liberal than those of the 
FHA, and that is where the VA does 
not require the lender to deliver 
actual possession of the property as 
distinguished from “Right to pos- 
session.’’! 

The experience which lenders have 
had with the VA in 16,218 cases in 
which claims have been paid by the 
VA has been almost as good as that 
which they have had with the FHA. 
I am advised by the Loan Guaranty 
Service of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion that there have been only 105 
cases in which a claim by a lender 
has been totally denied. Of these 105 
denials, 18 were due to violation of 
Sec. 36.4304 (a loan made to an in- 
eligible veteran)*; 27 represented a 
violation of Sec. 36.4305 (untimely 
disbursal of part of total loan)*; 17 
were the result of a violation of 
Sec. 36.4324 (release of liability of 
obligor)*; 16 resulted from a viola- 
tion of Sec. 36.4336 (purchase price 
exceeded reasonable value) ; and six 
were due to a violation of Sec. 
36.4320 (a) (lender bid full debt in- 
stead of upset price). 

Since most of these hazards have 
now been eliminated, the lender’s 
present right to the guarantee would 
not be entirely forfeited. 

There have been other cases, as in 
FHA, where the amount of the VA 
claim payment has been less than the 
amount of the lender’s claim al- 
though the claim has not been denied 
in toto. For example, disallowance of 
claimed amount of attorney’s fee. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 127) 


1 Sec. 36:4320, VA Regulations. VA also will 
pay claims even where the improvements are 
totally destroyed and no insurance is available. 

2 VA rules now changed so as to protect lender 
once guarantee is issued. 

2 VA rules now changed so as to protect lender 
as to amount.of loan correctly disbursed. 

4VA rules in process of being changed to 
further the protection of lender. 
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All in the Day’s Work 


In its Correspondent Bank Service Questionnaire to 
city banks (reported on last month) BANKING asked 
for interesting, unusual examples of services to 
country banks. Here are some of them. 


get a marriage license for one customer, a tomb- 
stone for another (not his own, fortunately). 

You round up a cowboy’s horse, help an invalid, lend 
a hand in time of flood or fire, search for a teacup, send 
funds to a bank that can’t open its vault. 

These things you do, and many more, when you're a 
“big city” correspondent bank. You do them gladly. 
They’re all in the day’s work. 

How would you like this assignment? 

“We received,” said a large eastern bank, “an urgent 
request from one of our country bank friends, who was 
on the local school board, to locate the trainer of a well- 
known cowboy’s horse, wanted for exhibition to the 
children. The only information the banker could give 
us was that the trainer was exhibiting the animal some- 
where in the East. After extensive telephoning and 
writing, as far west as Los Angeles, we were successful, 


Ye arrange a blind date for a banker’s son. You 


through one of our contact officer’s friends, in finding 
the trainer and horse in Connecticut.” 

Or this: 

“A missionary and family were lost in a tragic air 
crash in South America. Burial had to be made in that 
remote country. The bereaved father-in-law, a director 
of a country correspondent bank, wanted a monument 
designed here. He came to us for help. We arranged all 
the details of clearances, shipment, handling, and sub- 
sequent erection of the 2,000 pound stone in that far- 
off place.” 

Another bank reported that a correspondent had 
telephoned to ask that it get him a marriage license, 
“as he was to be married in our city the following day. 
This was done, and the happy couple are now the proud 
parents of two fine children.” 

“We were recently requested by one of our corre- 
spondents,” wrote a large bank, “to arrange a blind 
date for one of the younger members of his family. 
This we did.” 

One bank provided a secretary for the president of 
a correspondent bank while he was serving as a state 
senator. 

And how about this? “A correspondent banker 
asked that we locate his philandering son who was in 
our city on a spree, remove him from his money, liquor 
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and bad companions, and have him placed in jail to keep 
him from more serious trouble until his dad could ar- 
rive to take charge.” (Our reporter failed to indicate 
whether the assignment was carried out.) 

A banker in a small community asked his corres- 
pondent to help him replace an imported teacup from 
a set belonging to a neighbor. The city bank found the 
piece after an international search. 

At a weekend one bank over-wound its time clocks. 
Monday morning found it with no cash to begin opera- 
tions, but a correspondent chartered a plane and sent 
the funds. 

“We had the manager of our Tokyo branch,” said 
a large bank, “call on a customer’s wounded son in a 
Yokohama hospital, report by cable on his condition, 
and arrange to take care of his needs.” 

One bank was asked to purchase a piano and ship 
it COD to a correspondent. ‘Mission accomplished,” 
added our reporter. 

Here’s a bank that lent a helping hand to a con- 
valescent. Asked by a correspondent banker to meet 
a customer’s mother who had been seriously ill, it ar- 
ranged with the railroad to have her car switched to 
a special track where she could be easily carried to an 
automobile and taken to the hotel where she was plan- 
ning to recuperate. 


Some of the services reported weren’t so dramatic. 
For instance: 

Another large institution sent a specialist to set up 
an American type of department in a foreign bank. 

A midwestern bank provided emergency service to 


a bank beset by flood. “Our correspondent sent us its 
transactions daily, completely untouched. We proved 
each deposit, collected all the items, and sent to the 
bank complete reports so that it could carry on its 
business.” The same city bank sent senior members 
of its staff to help a country institution that had suf- 
fered a serious fire. 

In a midwestern town the bumper wheat crop ex- 
ceeded storage facilities, and rail transportation was 
acutely short. A local bank called its correspondent and 
15 grain cars went to the area the next day. 

A city bank helped a correspondent’s customer buy a 
piece of heavy equipment. It was a complicated deal, 
involving a lien and a new loan—but it went through. 

Correspondent service? Sure—and with a smile. 
It’s all in the day’s work! 
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GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


To 


OME lingering doubts about continued relatively 
S easy money should have been removed by the re- 

sult of the election contests on November 3. 
Apparently the voters like high prices and full em- 
ployment and prefer boom conditions rather than the 
application of any brakes. Doesn’t this mean that the 
Administration cannot now take any chance of slowing 
down the tempo of business? Is it not to be expected 
that the money policies will continue—as they have of 
recent months—to give business assurance that plenty 
of credit will be available to keep the wheels turning? 
Isn’t more credit likely to be available, at cheaper cost 
if necessary, to keep industry from pulling in its horns? 
In short, cannot the bond market be expected to hold 
what it has gained? 

These gains continued through October. For the 
month there were sharp rises throughout the list—for 
example, certificates and notes up 6/32 to 23/32 de- 
pending on maturity. There was similar and somewhat 
greater improvement in the prices for bonds maturing 
in about five years. Longer bonds up one-half to three- 
quarters and this on top of the rise in previous months. 

Meanwhile loan expansion was very moderate. Oc- 
tober failed to show anything like the normal seasonal 
pickup, although that is the month in which the fall 
rise generally develops. Some further increase can be 
expected as additional CCC loans are transferred to the 
banks, and industry may need an undetermined amount 
as the result of delaying deliveries against previous 
orders. 

But with all new cash Treasury financing now out 
of the way for the balance of 1953 and the relatively 
easy money policies of the Administration confirmed, 
the bond market can be expected to hold its gains once 
the new issue of 234 percent bonds has finally been 
placed in other than speculative hands. 


They Were Too Cheap 


Nothing could have more clearly highlighted the con- 
tinued trend of short-term interest rates toward lower 
levels in October than the suspension by the Treasury on 
October 23 of the sale of the Series C Treasury savings 
notes. As these notes were first offered on October 1 
they were available for only about three weeks. Then 
they had to be withdrawn from sale because, first—as 
the Treasury pointed out—the exact amount of new 
cash financing would have been difficult to determine 
in the face of increasing sales of these notes; and, sec- 
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ond, because, being an “open’’ issue, increased sales 
might soon bump up against the debt limit of $275- 
billion. This last threat was clear, as, before sales 
were shut off, $677,000,000 of the notes had been sold. 

With the average rate for the weekly sale of Trea- 
sury bills dropping from 1.583 percent on September 
28 to 1.22 percent on October 27, and rising to only 
1.306 percent one week later, and with accompanying 
declines in the rate of return available from early ma- 
turing Treasury certificates and notes, the Series C 
savings notes became increasingly desirable and seemed 
certain to continue to be taken in large amounts, so 
the Treasury called a halt. 


Something New to Ease the Pressure 


Another possible threat to the debt limit was the 
danger that there might be heavy demands for loans 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation. To lessen this 
threat, a block of $360,000,000 of such loans was placed 
in a pool, and certificates of interest were offered to 
commercial banks on October 14. The certificates were 
dated October 28 to mature on August 2, 1954, with 
interest at 214 percent and would be “purchased by the 
CCC prior to maturity on demand.” While issued only 
in registered form, the certificates were transferable 
“to any commercial bank, Federal Reserve bank or such 
other institution as may be determined by CCC to be 
eligible.” 

Although payment for subscriptions could not be 
made by credit to the Treasury tax and loan accounts 
of the subscribing banks, the certificates were made 
eligible as collateral for such accounts. 

This offering was very well received. The total sub- 
scriptions from 2,923 banks were slightly over $2,150,- 
000,000, resulting in an allotment of 13% percent, ex- 
cept that all subscriptions of $50,000 or less were 
allotted in full. 

As 214 percent for a maturity in August of next 
year was a very decidedly better rate than from any 
other comparable maturity available in the market, 
and as the CCC was willing to “repurchase on demand,” 
the only surprise was that less than 3,000 banks took 
advantage of the offering. 

It is fully expected that more of the same or similar 
will be offered before the year is out. To the extent 
that such offerings are made, the Treasury will be 
relieved of supplying the money to the CCC. 


New Cash Offering Suits Everybody 


With the balance in the general fund of the Treasury 
dropping to about $5-billion by the middle of October 
and with the prospect of a deficit of $2- to $3-billion 
for November and December, the Treasury decided to 
get new money while the market was in such good 
shape. Just what everybody would like was investi- 
gated in a series of conferences in Washington with 
all classes of prospective purchasers. For a couple of 
weeks there were the usual rumors of this or that, even 
including the possibility of reopening the 314 percent 
bond issue 1983/78. That issue, however, having risen 
to 104, was clearly eliminated. Finally the consensus 
leaned heavily toward a maturity within the range of 
10 years—not too long for commercial banks. 

The decision came on October 26 with the offer of 
a 234, percent bond to be dated November 9, 1953, and 
to mature on September 15, 1961, thus being not quite 
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two months short of eight years. The amount offered 
was “$2-billion, or thereabouts.” The subscription 
books were opened on October 28 and closed the same 
day. 

In an attempt to restrict purely speculative subscrip- 
tions, the Treasury requested all lenders “to refrain 
from making unsecured loans or loans collateralized in 
whole or in part by the bonds subscribed for” and also 
required “a certificate by the submitting bank that no 
such loan had been made.” 

As usual the Treasury reserved the right to “reject 
or reduce any subscription” and “to make different 
percentage allotments to various classes of subscribers.” 


A Step in the Right Direction 


To put it mildly, the loan restriction was not very 
effective. Subscriptions totaled over $1214-billion, a 
clear indication of extensive “padding.” 

Exercising its right to make different percentage 
allotments, the Treasury gave mutual savings banks, 
insurance companies, pension and retirement funds and 
state and local governments 24 percent of their sub- 
scriptions. This came to only about $430,000,000, 
against subscriptions of about $1.8-billion from this 
group of investors. 

All other subscriptions, including $81,,-billion from 
commercial banks, received an allotment of 16 per- 
cent but not less than $10,000 on any one subscription, 
which means that commercial banks obtained about 
$1.3-billion of the bonds. On the basis of these per- 
centages total allotments were slightly over $2,238,- 
000,000, including $50,000,000 for Government invest- 
ment accounts. 

When the 314 percent bonds were issued last May 
and declined to a discount of one and one-half points, 
a pertinent question was asked. Would the decline have 
occurred if percentage allotments had been made in 
favor of subscribers who were primarily permanent in- 
vestors? Giving due consideration to the very different 
market conditions which prevailed at that time, it is 
nevertheless quite probable that the decline might not 
have occurred had the bonds been allotted where they 
would have stayed put and not to those whose only 
interest was to sell at a profit. 

This time a move was made in the right direction, 
but we suspect that those who got 24 percent of their 
subscriptions would for the most part have been glad 
to get 50 percent or more. Had this been done, more 
bonds would have been tucked away on the shelves. 
The immediate rise of the bonds to a premium of one 
point at once made necessary the absorption by the 
market of selling by temporary holders. A reasonable 
number of such holders does make for a more active 
market for a new issue, but when the time is pro- 
pitious to undertake a really long-term debt funding 
operation should not the real investing group get more 
favorable consideration than it has yet been given? 


Bumping the Debt Ceiling 


As the total debt subject to the limitation of $275,- 
000,000,000 was $272,871,271,752.23 on November 2 
(Treasury debt statement for that date) and as over 
$2.2-billion of the new 234 percent bonds were issued 
on November 9, it is clear that something will have to 
be paid off. Otherwise the ceiling will be cracked. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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Investment Markets 
H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


LL segments of the investment market have en- 
joyed fair going in recent weeks. Large of- 
ferings of state, municipal, and corporate issues 
were absorbed without much difficulty. The new 
Treasury issue’s favorable reception helped the sen- 
timent. 

Two new suggestions have been made which might 
help the investment markets. For some reason or 
other, it had been customary in the past to offer tax- 
exempt municipals on Tuesday. This led to a flood 
of issues on that day and to severe competition. New 
Jersey’s state treasurer, therefore, asked for nation- 
wide cooperation in staggering borrowings, which 
might reduce costs. 

The other proposal comes from a new committee 
which wants to create a futures market for Treasury 
obligations, just as in the case of foreign exchange 
or commodities. The general aim is to broaden the 
market. 

The bond markets continued their adjustments. 
Yields fell and prices rose. Nearly everyone was 
happy and some cynics suggested “happy days are 
here again.” 


Ix the banking field, three capital financings were 
noteworthy. Stockholders of First National Bank of 
Boston voted an increase in capital stock from 
2,600,000 shares of $12.50 par value to 2,800,000 
shares, and directors approved issuance of the 200,- 
000 additional shares as a stock dividend to holders 
of record November 5 on the basis of one additional 
share for every 13 held. 

In Philadelphia, Central-Penn National Bank re- 
ported selling 96.38 percent of 125,000 new shares at 
$10 par value. Subscription rights were issued in a 
move to increase capital stock to $5,000,000. The sale 
of the stock was accomplished in three weeks. 

In the same city, Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank is considering a merger with North Philadel- 
phia Trust Co., which may involve an exchange of 
shares plus a cash payment, but the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue is unwilling to rule that cash is capi- 
tal gains. An alternative plan is being worked out. 


F EWER new securities were offered publicly in Octo- 
ber than in the preceding month and a year ago. 
Offerings of new bonds were $683,849,000 for 74 
issues, against $988,127,000 covering 110 issues in 
September and $563,488,000 for 72 issues in Octo- 
ber 1952. 

Equity financing was the poorest for any October 
since 1949. The total of $33,601,000 for nine stock 
issues in October compared with $61,717,000 for 
eight issues in the preceding month and $43,224,000 
for 13 issues in October 1952. 

New bond financing in the first 10 months of 
$7,282,631,000 was the largest, however, for the 
period in more than 27 years. New stock offerings 
were lower, though. They were $610,037,000 for 121 
issues in October, against $879,787,000 for 159 issues 
in October 1952. 
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For the Building Scrapbook 


ICTURED here are some recent remodeling and build- 
ing jobs, from scattered points in the country, and 
for banks of various sizes. 


Top left—The new home of the First National Bank 
of Hobbs, New Mexico. It is 40 feet wide and 100 feet 
long. The front of the building uses materials of white, 
black, and red. In rear are a drive-in window and park- 
ing lot. 


Top right—Interior of the Plaza Bank of Commerce, 
Kansas City, Missouri. The bank has an escalator as 
well as elevators and stairs, a 600-car garage, air-con- 
ditioning throughout. Architect: William Beckett, ATA. 


Right—Building under construction by The Union 
National Bank of Charlotte, N. C. Each of the floors 
will have approximately 18,000 square feet of space. 
It is being constructed jointly with an insurance com- 
pany. 

Below, left—The Bank of Utah, Ogden. The aim here 


has been a home-like atmosphere, enhanced by the use 
of “piped-in” music. Architect: Hodgson, Holbrook. 


Below, right—The Lincoln office of the Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis. Design and execution: 
Bank Building and Equipment Corporation. 
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BANK DIRECTING 


Directors Can Help in 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


This is the third in a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. McDavirtt, who is presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
The Somerville National Bank, Som- 
erville, Massachusetts, and president 
of the Massachusetts Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Other articles in this series, 
appearing in September and October 
BANKING, concerned audit procedure 
and directors’ meetings. 


100,000 men who may, if they 

will, turn their influence, their 
prestige, their friends, their asso- 
ciates, and their employees to the 
everlasting benefit of banks and 
banking. In so doing they could also 
serve the United States as well as, if 
not as dramatically as, the Lexing- 
ton Minute Men who “‘fired the shot 
heard round the world.” 

The point which bank directors 
must attack is that serious misun- 
derstanding of the fundamentals of 
banking which seems almost univer- 
sal. Misunderstanding of fundamen- 
tals of banking is so common that 
almost any commentator, columnist, 
or political speaker knows he can 
bring public disfavor to an indi- 
vidual or project simply by implying 
an association with banks or bankers. 

Since this statement may be chal- 
lenged, the following is quoted from 
the official transcript of a radio 
broadcast over a national hookup on 
August 17: “On the $12,500 house 
today, there is a gouge of just about 
$1,000 that is nothing more than in- 
creased profit for the money lenders. 
The Treasury ‘hard money’ policy is 
now getting down to the consumer, 
bundles for bankers, hardship for 
the home buyer.” 

At a recent meeting of a commit- 
tee composed of business leaders, 
Government officials, and others for 
the purpose of raising funds for dis- 
aster relief, it became apparent that 


Br directors are an army of 
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many present, who should know bet- 
ter, believed that the president of the 
bank personally owned and control- 
led all of the assets of the bank. 

Would these things happen if our 
legislators and administrators and 
leaders understood just the simplest 
fundamentals of the banking busi- 
ness? They must understand that 
out of each $1 handled by the bank, 
only about 6 cents belongs to the 
stockholders and the other 94 cents 
belongs to the depositors, which 
makes bankers primarily trustees of 
other peoples’ money. Does our 
adult public understand that this is 
why bank loans are not intended to 
provide venture capital or funds for 
speculation? Do those who write 
our tax laws truly understand the 
difference between a stock-owned 
banking institution and a mutual in- 
stitution? Does Mr. Average Citi- 
zen have any idea how important the 
local bank is to his welfare, even if 
he has never entered its doors? 


Needed: Understanding 


Bank directors well know that 
bank stocks sell often from 25 per- 
cent to 33 percent below liquidating 
value, while many industrial stocks 
sell for two or three times book 


value. Bank stock dividends since 
1939 have averaged 31% percent, yet 
the public believes each bank to be a 
veritable mine of wealth. Somehow 
people must be made to understand 
that the banks do not control the 
country’s fortunes. It should be 
common knowledge that in three 
short years the Federal Government 
alone will budget and spend a sum 
greater than all the assets of all the 
commercial banks together. 

This adult education program must 
go far beyond just teaching about 
banks. Somehow we must contrive 
to teach our citizens the barest ele- 
mentary facts of our economy. 


It is only natural that bankers and 
bank directors are particularly suited 
to the task of teaching our American 
citizens about money. If not bank- 
ers, then who? Our schools and col- 
leges must be prompted and urged 
on by bankers. 

Consider the true meaning of debt. 
Borrowing is a one-shot proposition 
which cancels itself out when the 
loan is repaid. Thrift and only thrift, 
not borrowing, is the basis of all 
prosperity. Who owns the public 
debt? Not just the banks, but 67,- 
000,000 savings depositors, 88,000,- 
000 life insurance policy holders, per- 
haps 10,000,000 beneficiaries of pen- 
sion plans, and everyone who holds a 
social security card. 

Most people do not know how to 
solve the problem of the enormous 
national debt. Bankers and bank di- 
rectors must lead them and prove to 
them that the solution of the debt 
problem is not more inflation, not 
more debt, but growth. Our com- 
merce and industry and business 
must grow and prosper, and grow so 
large that eventually the mountain 
of debt becomes a financial foothill 
by comparison. 

Bank directors must share their 
knowledge that the United States of 
America has become the greatest 
land on earth in which to live, be- 
cause here business was permitted 
to profit, to reinvest the profits, and 
to profit again, and again and again 
to profit. Everyone must understand 
that his job, and wages, and home, 
and car, and school, and television 
set must result from sound growth 
and not borrowed money— if he is to 
keep them. 

The mission for bankers and par- 
ticularly for bank directors is there- 
fore very clear. We must work out 
the ways and means whereby we may 
spread the gospel of sound banking 
and sound money. 
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40 Years of School Savings 


Some of the children who attended the free movie in one of the two theaters taken over for the anniversary program 


Program Honors Originators, Entertains Children 


ARLY this fall the Woronoco Savings Bank, West- 
E; field, Massachusetts, celebrated its 40th anni- 

versary in the encouragement of school savings. 
It was just 40 years ago that a teacher in one of 
Westfield’s elementary schools asked her pupils if they 
would like to have bank books of their own. Since 
there was a good response, the teacher, Clara Fitz- 
patrick, came to the Woronoco Savings Bank and pre- 
sented the then treasurer, H. B. Moulton, with an en- 
velope of pennies, nickels, and dimes, requesting bank 
books be made for the deposits of her pupils. 

Today the bank has 4,500 school savings depositors 
from 19 elementary schools of Westfield and vicinity. 
In the last school year, these children saved $58,000, 
an increase of 11 percent over the previous year. 

The teacher, now retired, who started this program 
at the Woronoco was honored at a tea for public school 
teachers. Also present was Mr. Moulton, retired former 
treasurer and president of the Woronoco Savings Bank, 
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who accepted the first deposits and worked out the 
original school savings plan. The teachers of the schools 
of nearby suburban towns were honored at a tea the 
following day, and the sisters of the parochial schools 
on another day. 


Tue climax of the anniversary program was a tour 
of the bank by 1,648 elementary school children. Fol- 
lowing the tour, the children were given tickets to a 
free movie, the bank having taken over the two local 
theatres for a special showing for the boys and girls. 
At the theaters, drawings were made and a boy’s and 
a girl’s Columbia bicycle (made in Westfield) were 
given away. Other gifts were 20 interest-bearing sav- 
ings accounts and 40 YMCA memberships. 

The community response to this anniversary pro- 
gram has been most rewarding. Bank officials feel this 


program has been one of their outstanding public rela- 
tions efforts. 
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Children lined up in the bank’s driveway, waiting to make = The line in the parking lot. In an hour and a half, 1,648 
the tour children went through the bank 


Teenage bank visitors inspecting a coin collection loaned by Winners of savings accounts and YMCA memberships on the 
the Chase National Bank of New York steps of the Woronoco Savings Bank 


Left to right: School Superintendent Abernethy, Miss Fitz- Bicycle winners Lois Baillieul and Robin Haggerty with Exec- 
patrick, retired President Moulton (treasurer 40 years ago), utive Vice-president Smith, School Savings Manager Sommer, 
Executive Vice-president Smith (now treasurer) and Assistant Treasurers Bush and Wolcott 
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Impact of Uniform Commercial Code 


This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on the Uniform Commercial 
Code by MR. PATON, who is co- 
author of the Bank Collection Code 
and other American Bankers Asso- 
ciation recommended statutes and 
legal forms. He is assistant general 
counsel of the A.B.A. and secretary 
of the Committee on State Legisla- 
tion. 


Commercial Code this year by 

the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania represents the culmination in 
that state of a joint project under- 
taken by the American Law Insti- 
tute and the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, begun in January 1945. Vigor- 
ous efforts are being made by its 
sponsors to have it adopted in all 
states. As businessmen, and partic- 
ularly bankers, are so vitally af- 
fected, they should give the code 
immediate consideration. The Au- 
gust 1953 issue of. BANKING con- 
tains a list of states in which the 
code has been presented for action. 


To enactment of the Uniform 


Uniform Acts Repealed 


The code repeals the uniform acts 
regulating negotiable instruments, 
warehouse receipts, sales, bills of 
lading, stock transfers, conditional 
sales and trust receipts. It also re- 
peals widely adopted nonuniform 
statutes relating to bank collections, 
bulk sales, chattel mortgages, con- 
ditional sales, factor’s lien acts, field 
warehousing and similar acts, and 
assignment of accounts receivable. 

The code becomes effective in 
Pennsylvania on July 1, 1954, which 
gives the bankers in that state a 
breathing spell to analyze it thor- 
oughly and determine what effect it 
has on their loan policies, operating 
procedures and legal forms. 

The New York Law Revision Com- 
mission is undertaking an intensive 
and impartial study of the code, hav- 
ing been provided with funds by the 
New York Legislature’s appropria- 
tion of $50,000 in addition to the 
usual annual appropriation of nearly 
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on Banking 


THOMAS B. PATON 


Panel on Uniform 
Commercial Code. 
Left to right, 
Walter D. Mal- 
colm, partner, 
Bingham, Dana 
& Gould, Boston; 
Emmett F. 
Smith, vice-presi- 
dent and resident 
counsel, Chase 
National Bank, 

New York; Mr. 


Hazeltine, moderators Carl Funk, partner, Drinker, Biddle & Reath, Philadelphia; 

Robert H. Brome, resident counsel, Bankers Trust Co., New York; ‘onl George F, 

Taylor, partner, Taylor, Hurtt & Weisel, Pittsburgh and chairman Subcommittee 
on Uniform Commercial Code 


$100,000 for the commission’s work. 
The commission hopes that New 
York’s action will obviate the need 
for any comprehensive surveys in 
other states. Public hearings will 
be held in late fall and the coming 
winter in New York City, and in 
Buffalo and other upstate cities. 
Recommendations will be made to 
the 1955 New York Legislature. 
For the purpose of stimulating in- 
terest of banks and various state 
bankers associations and clearing 
houses in studying the code, the 
Committee on State Legislation of 
the American Bankers Association, 
through its chairman, Sherman 
Hazeltine, arranged a panel discus- 
sion at the Association’s annual con- 
vention in Washington. In this dis- 
cussion the code was both praised 
and criticized. [Transcript of this 
discussion is available upon request. ] 
This article and those which are to 
follow deal with situations illustrat- 
ing the impact of the code, satisfac- 
tory or otherwise, upon the statutes 
and legal forms drafted and recom- 
mended by the Association. It is 
hoped that this “spot” material will 
give bankers some idea of the type 
of thinking that underlies the code. 
For example, many banks use cer- 
tification stamps with a limitation 
clause, “Payable only as originally 
drawn and when properly endorsed” 
—a clause recommended by the 
A.B.A. in 1922 to protect the bank 
in those cases where it certifies a 
check bearing a raised amount or is 
otherwise materially altered. 


The Uniform Code removes this 
protection by providing that such 
language does not affect the rights 
of a holder in due course. In other 
words, in certifying checks, the bank 
warrants the genuineness of the face 
of the instrument as presented. 


Bank Collection Code 


Tue A.B.A. Bank Collection Code 
has been passed in 19 states. With- 
out the protection of this code banks 
rely upon properly worded collec- 
tion agreements appearing on sig- 
nature cards or deposit tickets, mak- 
ing them agents of the depositor to 
collect checks with no responsibility 
for default of correspondents beyond 
the exercise of due care in their se- 
lection. The A.B.A. code gives au- 
thority to forward direct and take 
a bank draft in lieu of cash with the 
right to charge back until the pro- 
ceeds are received in cash or uncon- 
ditional bank credit. A depositor as 
owner of the item is given prefer- 
ence in the assets of a failed state- 
ckartered collecting or drawee bank 
—a protection which cannot be cov- 
ered by agreement. In lieu of such 
preference, the code permits contin- 
uation of the liability of the drawer 
of an item in favor of such owner. 

The Uniform Commercial Code 
follows some of the principles of the 
A.B.A. Bank Collection Code, except 
that it contains no provision continu- 
ing the liability of drawer and en- 
dorsers of an item and thus offers 
no protection to the depositor in the 
case of a national bank insolvency. 
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in use 


@ Ask the next farmer who comes 
into your bank about trucks. 


He’ll tell you a good truck is as 
important a “tool” in his business 
operation as an efficient tractor. 


And it’s true . .. a good truck pays 
for itself in use as it hauls goods and 
livestock to market and transports 
supplies and stock back home. 


IH trucks have served the farmer 
well since 1907. The bank which 
handles paper on IH trucks contrib- 
utes to the success of local farmers 
and ultimately to the welfare of the 
whole community. 


Your local IH truck dealer has 
complete details on this sound and 


profitable way of investing bank 
funds. 


HARVESTER 
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In this article the author gives the 
background of the audit program for 
smaller banks developed by the 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation; explains the objectives of 
this program; tells of the coopera- 
tion given by the supervisory agen- 
cies; and outlines how it functions 
in the bank’s operations. Mr. 
SCHWARTZ is president of the Citi- 
zens State Bank of Paola, Kansas, 
and chairman of the Commission’s 
Audit Program Committee. 


Serving with Mr. SCHWARTZ on 
the committee were: RUSSELL L. 
DUNBAR, cashier, Peoples Bank and 
Trust Company, Sunman, Indiana; 
FRANK W. SHERMAN, president, 
American National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Florida; and J. C. WELMAN, 
president, Bank of Kennett, Kennett, 
Missouri. 


Chairman of the A.B.A. Country 
Bank Operations Commission is W. 
M. WILLY, president, Security Bank, 
Madison, South Dakota. 


An Audit Manual 
That Country Bankers 
Can Use 


L. M. SCHWARTZ 


HE latest effort of the Country 
(Ex Operations Commission, 
“How to Set Up an Audit Pro- 
gram in the Smaller Bank,” is sched- 
uled to be released to the banks of 
the United States about December 1. 
This new publication, three years in 
the making, is especially designed 
to aid the smaller banks in their 
fight against dishonesty losses. 
There is little need to comment 
here about the tremendous increase 
in dishonesty losses, in number and 
dollars, during the past eight years. 
The tragic stories are repeated reg- 
ularly, with an uncomplimentary 
reflection on the whole banking in- 
dustry. 
Besides the adverse publicity, 


The Country Bank Operations Commission’s Audit Program Committee representa- 
tives meeting in Washington with the bank supervisory agency deputies. Seated, 
left to right, James E. Baum, A.B.A. deputy manager in charge of Insurance and 
Protective Committee; Chairman Schwartz; L. A. Jennings, First Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency; E. H. DeHority, supervising examiner, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation; Frank Tracy, assistant chief, Division of Examinations; 
FDIC; standing, Alex Chmielewski, Superintendent of Banks, State of Rhode 
Island; G. S. Sloan, director, Division of Examination, Board of Governers, Federal 
Reserve System; J. E. Freeman, supervising examiner, FDIC; H. F. Quinn, assist- 
ant chief, National Bank Examiners, Office of the Comptroller; George R. Amy, 
A.B.A. deputy manager and secretary, Country Bank Operations Commission; 
G. M. Goodman, assistant director, Division of Examinations, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System; Melvin C. Miller, A.B.A. deputy manager and secretary 
of the Bank Management Commission; and Charles E. Betts, Jr., assistant secre- 


tary, CBOM 


some banks have suffered substan- 
tial losses over and above their fidel- 
ity coverage, and, in addition, have 
continued to pay higher blanket 
bond premiums. Other than the fi- 
nancial loss is the tragic loss in the 
broken lives of the embezzlers and 
their unfortunate families. 

In the minds of the general pub- 
lic, there are three groups primarily 
responsible for better control 
against these defalcations occurring 
in banks. First, the public is at a loss 
to understand how*the management 
of well-operated institutions like 
banks can permit losses to go un- 
detected for so many years. Next, 
the public, not fully understanding 
the functions of examiners, they feel 
that these manipulations should be 
turned up at the time of the examin- 
ers’ periodic visits. The third is the 
bankers’ organizations and other 
groups which the public feels should 
help banks solve the problem. 

The new ‘publication is more than 
a book or an idea—it is a complete 
program designed to prevent dis- 
honesty losses by surrounding mem- 
bers of the staff with safeguards 
which will deter the weak. It repre- 
sents the work of top specialists in 
the audit field, suggestions from 
practical managing officers in smaller 
banks, help and assistance from as- 
sociations, and combines the rec- 
ommendations of all bank supervi- 
sory agencies. 

This is not a supervisors’ program. 
It is,a‘bankers’ program developed 
by practical:operating officers at the 
country. bank level. Full credit is 
given however, to all the supervisory 
agencies for helping to develop what 
are considered minimum standards 
for audits in country banks, and for 
sound suggestions to make the su- 
pervision of the program easy and 
practical. From the time the pro- 
gram was first suggested to the su- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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with a light to the future... 


CHRISTMAS CLUB EXTENDS TO YOU 


GREETINGS OF THE SEASON 


On this holiday season, Christmas Club, A Corporation, looks back with pride on 
forty-three years of teaching many millions of Americans the value of thrift in achieving 
individual financial security. 


Financial institutions all over the nation use the services of Christmas Club, A Corporation. 
They have discovered that Christmas Club builds business by attracting new customers for 
the other services they offer. 


Christmas Club, A Corporation, looks forward to the future . . . to the millions of new 
Christmas Club members who will become acquainted with financial institutions and their 


services. These new members will build business for financial institutions . . . and a stronger, 
healthier America. 


In this way, Christmas Club, A Corporation, hopes that it is contributing somewhat to 
**Peace on earth and good-will to all men.” 


Christmas ‘Christmas Club 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17.'N. Y. & 


DUE THIS WEE K 2% 


PAYMENT 


BUILDS SAVINGS * BUILDS CHARACTER * BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


pervisors until its completion, the 
Comptroller’s Office, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, National As- 
sociation of Supervisors of State 
Banks and Federal Reserve staffs 
gave full cooperation and invaluable 
suggestions and aid. 


Objectives 


The objectives, when work on the 
study commenced, were to provide 
a simple, workable program de- 
signed to cover at least minimum 
auditing standards, with work to be 
completed by the present staff of 
the bank, so that the program. could 
be installed and continued without 
any extra help or cost and without 
a special training program for the 
officers and employees. It was recog- 
nized that there was no shortage of 
good audit manuals and ideas, but 
they were not designed primarily 
for country banks and were difficult 
to install and hard to supervise. In- 
novations included permanent file 
records for each separate audit when 
completed, and an examiner tie-in 
to assist the audit supervisor in con- 
tinuing the program. 

The banks needing the program 
most were those with resources of 


$10,000,000 or less, unable to em- 
ploy full-time auditors. Bearing in 
mind that most of these institutions 
do not have written or well-defined 
statements of duties, the first sec- 
tion of the manual spells out the 
steps to be taken in adopting the 
program, determining the adequacy 
of bank policies as regards per- 
sonnel, salaries, vacations, rotation 
of duties, division of responsibilities, 
insurance coverage, customers dif- 
ferences, selecting an audit super- 
visor and acquainting the staff 
members with the program. Many 
valuable suggestions are given under 
these headings to assist the bank 
officer or director to understand the 
duties and responsibilities involved. 

The second section begins with a 
statement about the duties of the 
audit supervisor and breaks them 
down into five classification: De- 
termining audits to be performed, 
assigning audit duties to employees, 
checking on employee audit perform- 
ance, reporting to board of directors, 
and reviewing internal controls. The 
audits to be performed are set up 
on a functional basis so that they 
can be easily adapted to any size 
bank. The recommended audit pro- 
cedures are broken down into the 


AUDIT OF CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 
(To be completed by employee performing audit. See poge @.} 


The question- 
naire, left, is an 
example of the 
various forms in- 
eluded in the 
audit booklet to 
(1) aid the audit 
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Was the surprise proof of reserve cosh coordinated 
with the proof of oll tellers’ cosh? © 


supervisor in dis- 
cussing the vari- 
ous audits with 
employees select- 
ed to perform 
them; (2) serve 
as a continuous 
reminder of vari- 
ous duties entail- 
ed; (3) assist in 


checking on work 

performed; and 

(4) act as a per- 

manent record of 
the audit 


following six major classifications: 
Cash and due from banks, demand 
deposits, time deposits, loans and 
discounts, income and expense ac- 
counts, and other audits. The last 
classification may be more compre- 
hensive in some banks than others, 
due to services offered, but does in- 
clude bank-owned securities, re- 
serves, official and certified checks, 
collection items, safekeeping, and 
safe deposit. 


In Do's and Don't's Style 


The instructions and suggestions 
for each of the procedures men- 
tioned in the preceeding paragraph 
are set out in separate sections in 
the manual. The Do’s and Don’t’s 
style with green and red signals, 
which proved so popular in the 
Tellers Manual issued in 1952, dra- 
matically tells the audit supervisor 
those procedures recommended, and 
those likely to cause trouble. 

Also shown in the manual is a 
separate check sheet for each audit 
function. These are completed by 
the employee who performs each 
separate audit and become a per- 
manent bank record. For example, 
the employee who makes the audit 
of cash and due from banks will 
date and sign the form and will in- 
dicate when and how the balancing 
was done. This permanent record 
will be available to the audit super- 
visor, bank management and the 
directors, and the supervisory au- 
thorities. 

Audit specialists and the super- 
visors believe that these surprise 
audits of the several functions will 
deter most would-be embezzlers. The 
signed completed audit form puts re- 
sponsibility on the auditing em- 
ployee for later use if necessary. 


Annual Program Review 


The program in each bank should 
be reviewed at least annually and 
the manual contains check sheets 
for this purpose. A review of man- 
agement policies by the directors’ 
audit committee will reveal the 
strength or weakness of personnel 
matters, adequacy of salary sched- 
ules, vacation and rotation require- 
ments, and such other matters as 
mentioned in part one of the manual. 

Also subject to review by the 
audit supervisor, at least annually, 
are the internal controls and safe- 
guards in use in the bank. This 
questionnaire, found in the last sec- 
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Teller #1 in 
Did your count of tellers’ cosh agree #2 at 
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RESERVE CASH 
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Did make ynannounced proof of 
Did your reserve cash totals agree with the genera! . 
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sary? (Explain on: reverse side.) ,...... 
CASH ITEMS e rs 
Did you moke an unannounced inspection and , 
proof of cash items ond did the total agree re 
with the general ledger control figure?. .. .. 
Was a complete list made of cash items and wos 
DUE FROM BANKS b 
Did you make an unannounced reconcilement of x 4 
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tion of the manual, is very compre- 
hensive and when completed will re- 
veal any existing weaknesses in the 
pank’s operations. This review is 
arranged in the same order as the 
Do's and Don’t’s for each audit 
function. When completed it affords 
management, directors, and super- 
visor a good view of the precautions 
being taken to safeguard the phys- 
ical assets, and more important, the 
staff members, the human assets of 
the bank. Although the question- 
naire appears formidable, it can be 
completed by the audit supervisor 
in an hour’s time. 

The whole program has been the 
subject of exhaustive testing and re- 
checking. Preliminary tests were 
run in a representative group of 
smaller banks (including my own) 
to determine the workability, and 
also to determine the time it would 
take to install and continue the pro- 
gram. This testing proved the plan 
was simple, workable, and would 
meet the objectives; further only a 
minimum of time is needed. 

In addition to the help given in 
establishing the minimum audit 
standards, the supervisory author- 
ities have indicated they intend to 
give further help. The present wave 
of losses leaves them no alternative 
but to urge the most effective kind 
of audit program. They are pleased 
that the bankers originated a pro- 
gram covering at least minimum re- 
quirements. Their assistance will 
not stop when a program has been 
adopted, as they plan to make super- 
vision of the audit program a part 
of each examination. This construc- 
tive help will be of unestimable value 
in halting the increase in the sad 
statistics of bank fidelity losses. 


Part Directors Play 


Little has been said about the part 
directors will play in this new pro- 
gram. When they are notified regu- 
larly of their duty regarding audits, 
it is believed they will be insistent 
on the adoption of a program which 
will minimize their personal respon- 

ibility. This new approach will per- 

mit them to supervise a continuing 
program and will be much more 
effective than present so-called di- 
rectors’ audits. 

Once a bank has undertaken an 
audit program, the advantages will 
be readily apparent and it is be- 
lieved that the trend will be to more 
complete and comprehensive audit 
programs. 
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Spot Check Audit Control 


LMOST coincident with the 
publication of How to Set 
Up an Audit Program in the 
Smaller Bank is another manual 
on audits, that of the Bank Man- 
agement Commission. It is in- 
tended for the larger bank (over 
$7.5-million) and is not a com- 
plete audit system. Its title: A 
Guide for Spot Check Audit 
Control; Bank Management 
Publication 133. This is sched- 
uled for completion early next 
year. 

Every A.B.A. bank member 
receives a copy of one of these 
two audit manuals, depending 
on the bank’s size. Any bank re- 
ceiving one but wishing to have 
the other may get a copy by re- 
quest to the appropriate com- 
mission. 

The title, A Guide for Spot 
Check Audit Control, tells very 
well the content of the manual. 
It is not intended as a complete 
audit system. Rather, it serves 
as a complete guide for spot 
check audit control with the 
view to proving a deterrent to 
defalcation. 

It was prepared by this com- 
mittee: Russell S. Weatherwax, 
president, Oglesby-Barnitz Bank 
and Trust Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio, chairman; E. A. 
Cook, vice-president and cash- 
ier, University National Bank, 
Seattle; Arthur McCormack, as- 
sistant vice-president and comp- 
troller, First National Bank of 
Miami; and Harry C. Schaefer, 
vice-president, National Bank of 
Detroit. 


Tue committee based its work 
on these premises: 

(1) The existence of a well- 
conceived records-testing pro- 
gram can remove much of the 
temptation to manipulate rec- 
ords. 

(2) Spot check practices can 
be effective if well planned and 
thoroughly executed. 

(3) The element of surprise 
is very important. 

(4) Variation in audit pro- 
cedure periodically discourages 
manipulation. 


The manual says “do not try 
to do the whole job the first 
month.” It suggests selecting 
several items from the spot 
check audit control report for 
checking during the first month 
and adding others until the com- 
plete program is in operation. 
Surprise and constant variation 
of spot check audit procedures 
are major factors in the success 
of the program, the publication 
stresses. It is important, it 
points out, that the spot check 
audit control report be brought 
to the attention of the Spot 
Check Audit Control Committee 
of the board of directors and 
that there be systematic follow- 
through on the report by the 
committee. A smoothly func- 
tioning audit program requires 
the wholehearted support and 
cooperation of all members of 
the organization and directors. 
It promotes more efficiency and 
better coordination in bank op- 
erations, resulting in increased 
earnings. 

“While a good audit system 
can correct and eliminate errors 
and accounting weaknesses,” 
the manual states, “it can also 
help to improve methods, effect 
economies, and strengthen and 
improve services to customers. 
In addition, it serves the pur- 
pose of being more than a 
watchdog over operations and 
records. In a plan such as this 
in which there is provision for 
employees to assist, they be- 
come familiar with other phases 
of bank operation and, as a re- 
sult, frequently may be in a posi- 
tion to make suggestions for 
changes and improvements. The 
wise employee will welcome the 
examination of his department 
because it assures him that his 
work is being done properly and 
well and provides recognition 
for effort and ability. This can 
make work more interesting and 
stimulate personal development, 
which will result in greater ef- 
ficiency and better coordination 
of bank operations, and the net 
result of all of this is reflected 
in increased earnings.” 
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It pays to look at a 
roll of microfilm 


Are documents microfilmed 
at lowest cost? 


Counting the images on a roll of film 
is only part of the story. It’s most 
important that you also consider the 
cost of the microfilmer you use . . . and see how it 
matches your requirements. 


For example, if your requirements are small you'll be losing dollars 
with a large-volume microfilmer . . . paying for speed and refinements 
which can’t be utilized. 


Recordak, in recognizing the fact that requirements vary from bank 
to bank, offers five different types of microfilmers instead of just one or 
two. Whatever features you want in a microfilmer, Recordak has—for 
example, 40-1 reduction ratio (the highest available today) and the 
fastest automatic feeders; on the other hand, whatever features you 
don’t want ... you needn’t buy. 


Thus, Recordak makes it possible for banks of every size to microfilm 
documents at lowest cost . . . gives the smallest user savings—over and 
above all microfilming costs—which are proportionate to the largest one. 
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Do you get a good picture 
of document after document? 


It’s most important to check, for the recording of docu- 
ments as tiny images on a strip of film is a most exacting 
job. Here Recordak’s 25 years of experience and know-how 
pay rich dividends. Each microfilmer in the Recordak 

line is precision-built by Kodak to produce the most 
legible film records day after day . . . to prevent fogging, 
blurring and overlapping of images . . . to compensate for 
operator failure . . . to minimize service requirements. In 
short, it’s designed for trouble-free service . . . which adds 
economy and satisfaction to your operation. 


How is film processed— 
and how fast? 


Important questions, too, for bankers to ask! 


Recordak maintains 26 conveniently located film pro- 
cessing stations. Here, Recordak microfilms are processed 
the same day they are received in specially designed, high- 
speed professional equipment. Skilled experts are on the 
job from beginning to end . . . every roll of film is checked 
for photographic quality .. . every roll is processed to 
meet the specifications of the Bureau of Standards for 
archival films. All of which contributes to the long-lasting 
preservation of your records with the best possible legibility. _. 


Write today for details on the complete 
line of Recordak Microfilmers designed for 
all requirements, all budgets . . . now avail- 
able on an attractive purchase or rental basis. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 


_“Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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Salary Expense Control 


The author is cashier of the Ft. 
Wayne National Bank, Ft. Wayne, 
indiana. 


HE amount paid out in salaries 

is the largest single item of ex- 

pense incurred by most com- 
mercial banks today. Because of 
this fact, the control of the salary 
item is extremely important. 

In small banks, this is compara- 
tively simple, and no detailed rec- 
ords are necessary. However, as 
banks grow larger and begin to de- 
partmentalize their operations, more 
comprehensive records must be de- 
veloped and maintained. 

There are three very important 
items to be recorded in order to 
exercise the proper control over sal- 
ary expense. They are: average 
number of hours worked per week, 
absenteeism, and amount paid for 
overtime work. 


Comparative Records 


We have approximately 120 em- 
ployees in our organization and we 
maintain comparative records, by 
weeks, of these three items broken 
down as to departments. Responsi- 
bility for the over-all operations of 
the bank is vested in one officer, and 
these records are compiled in his de- 
partment. 

The average number of hours 
worked per week by employees in 
many banks throughout the country 
is low as compared to the number 
of hours worked by employees in 
offices of other types of business. 
The reduction in the number of 
hours worked by bank employees has 
probably been brought about by a 
combination of two factors — the 
shortening of the number of hours 
banks are open to the public and 
the improvement in methods, which 
makes it possible for tellers and 
bookkeepers to balance in a shorter 
period of time after the bank is 
closed. 

Most of the departments in our 
bank work much less than the stand- 
ard 40 hours per week. It is our 
goal to lengthen the number of hours 
worked in these departments, as the 
volume of work increases, by add- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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ILLUSTRATION “A” 


Average Number of Hours Worked by Departments 
Weeks Beginning 7-18-53 7-20-53 7-27-53 8-8-53 8-10-53 8-17-53 8-24-53 8-31-i 


Commercial tellers 
Commercial bookeepers. 
Proof department 
Analysis department. . .. 
Savings tellers 
Commercial and time 


Trust department 
Special service 

Safe deposit dept 

Audit department 

South branch 

North branch 
Addressograph operation 
Recordak operation. . . . 
Miscellaneous 
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ILLUSTRATION “B” 


Average Number of Hours Absent per Employee 
Weeks Beginning 7-13-53 7-20-53 7-27-53 8-83-53 8-10-58 8-17-53 8-24-58 8-31-58 


Commercial tellers 
Commercial bookkeepers 
Proof department 
Analysis department. ... 
Savings tellers 
Commercial and time 
paym 
Mortgage loan depart- 


~I 


Trust department 
Special service 
Safe deposit dept 
Audit department 
South branch 


Addressograph operation 
Recordak operation. . . . 
Miscellaneous 
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Number of Hours Worked by Departments 
Weeks Beginning 7-13-53 7-20-53 7-27-53 8-38-53 8-10-53 8-17-53 8-24-53 8-81-58 


Commercial tellers 0.0 0.0 
Commercial bookkeepers 32.8 46. 
Proof department 4. 4. 
Analysis department. ... 0. 0. 
Savings tellers 0. 1. 
Commercial and time 
payment loans 
Mortgage loan depart- 
t 


Trust department 
Special service 

Safe deposit dept 

Audit department 

South branch 

North branch 
Addressograph operation 
Recordak operation. . . . 
Miscellaneous.......... 
ALL EMPLOYEES 
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38.8 38.0 37.1 40.0 35.5 35.5 36.3 38.4 
40.4 39.0 44.8 37.5 41.0 37.1 37.6 41.3 
43.4 45.4 41.1 44.2 40.0 41.0 40.6 46.6 
39.8 35.5 34.0 39.0 36.5 38.0 35.2 36.5 
35.3 36.3 37.0 38.4 35.0 36.5 38.0 38.2 
payment loans....... 37.3 35.9 37.7 40.3 38.6 38.0 37.4 36.6 
Mortgage loan depart- 
34.1 33.3 32.8 36.1 
33.9 34.0 35.1 34.1 
37.9 35.0 34.8 42.3 
36.2 33.2 36.5 36.8 
39.2 36.3 34.7 36.9 
38.1 37.0 38.7 38.3 
40.4 39.9 39.6 40.6 
31.5 44.2 43.8 40.5 
41.8 44.3 42.3 41.3 
34.9 35.8 36.4 35.9 
ALL EMPLOYEES....... 37.2 37.6 37.0 38.8 

North branch.......... 
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MONY MODULE 


The First and Only Employee-Benefit Plan 
Specially Designed for Small Business Firms 


MONY MODULE 
is a Completely New Multiprotection Plan 


In one package, it offers various combinations of: 

1. Retirement pension for the employee. 

2. Death benefits for his dependents. 

3. Income to his widow to supplement Social 
Security. 

4. Disability income for the employee. 


5. Hospital and surgical benefits for the em- 
ployee and his family. 


The word “module” means “unit.”” MONY 
MODULE is made up of basic units of insurance 
and pension benefits. It’s a “build-your-own, 
unit-by-unit”’ plan giving you an appropriate 
combination and amount of benefits. You pay 
only for the benefits you choose. 

Until the invention of MONY MODULE, there 
was no comprehensive employee-benefit plan 
specially designed for small groups. Group in- 
surance and annuities—as conventionally used 
by larger organizations—do not adequately meet 
the need in a smaller firm. And retirement plans 
for small groups using regular retirement policies 
are often inflexible and expensive. 


Yet a good employee-benefit plan is one of the 
most important assets of any company. It keeps 
employee morale high, makes people proud of 
the company they work for, reduces costly turn- 
over, and gives workers a feeling that they count 
as individuals—all of which are good for 
productivity. 

Now, these advantages are no longer enjoyed 
exclusively by large firms. For, with MONY 
MODULE, you can meet the larger companies 
on their own ground—offer employees. benefits 
even more attractive than those your competition 
offers, at a price you can afford! 

It’s often possible to cover employee groups 
of as few as 10 to 25 people. And MONY 
MODULE employee-benefit plans have been in- 
stalled at costs ranging from 5% to 10% of 
payroll. In some cases, part of this cost has been 
covered by employee contributions. 


Electronic “Brain’’ Makes 
MONY MODULE Possible 


New electronic equipment handles the complex 
*“‘paper-work”’ of this amazingly flexible plan so 
speedily and so efficiently that MONY can pass 
on to you the resulting savings and benefits of 
unit construction! 


Check These Important Advantages of MONY MODULE 


FLEXIBLE ° 


1. Costs less! More benefits for less cost 
than other plans for small business firms. 


2. Saves administration costs! Use of 
new types of electronic equipment makes 
policy issue, additions, and administra- 
tion possible at low costs. 


3. Covers older employees! Older em- 


ADAPTABLE 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS—TODAY! Mutual Of New 
York is the only life insurance company that 
offers this unique plan. Let a MONY repre- 
sentative show you why it is the most bene- 
ficial, most flexible, most inexpensive em- 
ployee-benefit plan ever offered to smaller 
business firms. Just mail the coupon. 


0- New Yorx 


“FIRST IN AMERICA” 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


December 1953 


ployees can be given adequate benefits 
without undue initial heavy investment! 


4. Unit costs grow smaller as plan grows 
larger! Because of its unique structure, 
MONY MODULE can reduce the unit 
cost per person as the average size of the 
benefit per person and number of lives 
covered increase. 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


I'd like to find out more about MONY MODULE—and 
what advantages it offers me and my employees. 


Name. 


Type of Business. 


No. of 


Address 
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PHOTOS BY OSCAR 


Partial view of the audience at the National Agricultural Credit Conference 


A Period of Unusual Problems in Farm Credit 


situation, livestock and livestock financing, and 

farm youth guidance and financing were the 
principal topics discussed by prominent bankers, agri- 
cultural educators, and industrialists at the Second 
National Agricultural Credit Conference of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in Chicago last month. 

“We who attend this meeting are a new order of 
bankers,” said Nicholas A. Jamba, vice-president of 
the National Bank and Trust Co., of Norwich, New 
York, at the opening of the Conference. “This new 
banker developed slowly at first, about 20 years ago. 

“Since the beginning of this development, commer- 
cial bankers have proved to the farmers of America 
that we can and are providing the best credit service 
available. The outstanding service record of commer- 
cial banking, as evidenced by the use farmers are mak- 
ing of it in the face of similar credit assistance from 
our competitors, is proof of the quality of our work.” 

Jesse W. Tapp, executive vice-president of the Bank 
of America, San Francisco, and chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the A.B.A., sounded the key- 
note of the Conference at the first session in an address 
on “Problems of Agricultural Adjustment.” ‘For- 
tunately,” he said, “most farmers and most country 
bankers have been cautious about their borrowing and 
lending policies during the period of wartime and post- 
war inflation in farm prices. As a result, the financial 
position of farmers generally is good. Furthermore, 
country banks are in a strong position to cooperate 
with their farmer customers and to aid them in meet- 
ing the problems of the present adjustment period.” 

Also speaking at the opening session of the Confer- 
ence was Homer J. Livingston, vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association and president of The 
First National Bank of Chicago, whose topic was “Bank- 
ing’s Responsibility to Agriculture.” 


Ts current agricultural political and economic 
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“We in banking have a great responsibility to assist 
in finding a means of providing a reasonably stable and 
substantial income to the farmer,” said Vice-president 
Livingston in his address on “Banking’s Responsibility 
to Agriculture.” Banks can do this, he said, “in part 
through providing the credit to enable him to reduce 
his cost through greater productivity per acre and in 
part through financing the development of new and 
broader uses for agricultural products. 

“Banking has had a relatively easy and profitable 
period for the last decade and a half. It has been a 
period of increasing deposits and negligible loan losses. 
We have discharged our responsibilities, including those 
to agriculture reasonably well. The future will not al- 
ways be as easy, but I am convinced that whatever the 
economic climate may be, the banks of this great nation 
will creditably discharge all of their responsibilities.” 


A TOTAL of 438 farm credit specialists from large banks 
and full- and part-time agricultural representatives of 
the smaller banks in farm areas attended the Confer- 
ence, which was sponsored by the Association’s Agri- 
cultural Commission. Banks in 35 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were represented, as well as Palestine 
and Canada. 

An indication of the interest of the delegates in the 
views expressed by speakers was evidenced by the num- 
ber of them that entered into discussions during ques- 
tion and answer periods and that gathered around 
speakers after the sessions to enlist their help in solv- 
ing individual problems. 

Space limitations permit only a few brief quotations 
from the prepared manuscripts; however, a transcript 
of speeches and panel discussions will be published 
within a short time by the Agricultural Commission 
and made available to the delegates and to others upon 
request. 
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Meanwhile, here are some important points made by 
the speakers. 


Agricultural Adjustment Problems 
First, let us return to Chairman Tapp: 


Arrention should also be directed to certain favorable 
aspects of the arrested inflation in the prices of farm 
products. Even most cattlemen will agree that steaks 
and cattle prices were too high in 1951. The unfavorable 
impact of the ultrahigh cotton prices of 1951 in encour- 
aging foreign competition is now pretty generally ad- 
mitted by cotton growers. A moderate downward drift 
in food prices has been welcomed by housewives and, 
incidentally, has tended to leave more disposable in- 
come available for other purposes. 

Furthermore, it is important to remember that part 
of the decline in some farm prices has been directly 
beneficial to other farmers. In 1951, for example, farm- 
ers paid out some $7,300,000,000 for feed, livestock, and 
seeds grown by other farmers. This is slightly more 
than farmers paid to nonfarmers in 1951 for such pro- 
duction expenses as fertilizer, lime, interest, taxes, 
labor, and the operation of vehicles. The price structure 
within agriculture is better balanced at the present 
time than it was during the highly inflationary period. 

The dynamic qualities of American agriculture have 
been amply demonstrated during the past decade. Un- 
der the impact of favorable demand conditions, output 
per man in agriculture has increased about 75 percent 
since the prewar years 1935-39. It is important that 
these dynamic qualities be preserved. If we are to do 
this, the opportunities in agriculture must not be 
hedged about with inflexible regulations and quotas of 
a permanent character. 


Youth Financing 


A PANEL group which discussed “Financing the Young 
Farmer” was moderated by Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, head, 
Department of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, 
Texas A. & M. College, College Station. Other members 
were Robert G. Cooke, assistant vice-president, Indus- 
trial Trust Co., Providence; G. E. Sears, farm service 
department, Citizens First National Bank, Princeton, 
Illinois; and R. B. Stratton, assistant cashier, Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Billings, Montana. 


Speakers on livestock financing at third session: Left to 
right, Messrs. Young, Rohwer, Drenner, (Al J.) Brown, 
Westra, and Crouley. Not shown, Messrs. (A.G.) Brown, 


Burch, and Thorne 
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The panel stressed that the young farmer should 
“meet the usual character and background require- 
ments, and in addition have a mature attitude toward 
his responsibilities and the full realization that farming 
is both a way of living and a highly technical business; 
that success requires management ability, a keen in- 
terest and pride in his chosen profession, and the best 
and latest in agricultural information. His choice of 
agriculture should be a positive choice, and not simply 
a passive acceptance of the fact that he can do nothing 
else.” 

The panelists stated that the earning capacity of the 
farm operation is also of tremendous importance when 
considering loans to a young farmer. “The farm unit 
should be one which can be made to provide an ade- 
quate family living, pay operating expenses, and under 
average conditions produce enough additional profit to 
permit increasing profitable assets or provide some debt 
reduction,” they noted. 


Dairy Farmers 


GEORGE A. YOUNG, assistant cashier, The Old Phoenix 
National Bank, Seville, Ohio. 


Tue success of a dairy farmer in the future will depend 
more on his efficiency than at any time in the past; and 
the years ahead will provide rough sledding for the 
small, inefficient operator. 

For many years, except in a few localities, there has 
been little development in the dairy industry designed 
to lower the cost of producing milk. Today we are ex- 
periencing a host of such developments; and as a result, 
the boys are being separated from the men like never 
before. 

Those who find it possible to make the changes dic- 
tated by this new era of low-cost production and effi- 
cient marketing are the dairymen that we are looking 
for today. Thousands are already in this era; millions 
are not. We now have the guideposts to determine 
which are going ahead and to whom we want to pro- 
vide credit. 


Politics in Agriculture 


Dr. E. L. Butz, head, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


I: would be desirable, from many points of view, if 
the Congress which convenes next January would pass 
a one-year extension of the present farm price support 
program, with little or no alteration from the present 
system. This would permit an additional year for study 
of a sound farm program. But more important than 
this, it would postpone formulation of the “permanent 
program” until the off-election year of 1955. This 
would enhance the chances of an economically sound 
program. 

In early years, agricultural programs at the Federal 
level were largely bipartisan. Congress may have de- 
cided geographically on issues involving agricultural 
subsidies, but it seldom divided politically. This was 
also true during most of the Roosevelt Administration. 
However, with the development of a strong pressure 
group in agriculture composed largely of personnel 
employed by the agricultural agencies in government 
itself, as we saw during the previous Administration, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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—writes The National Bank 
of Commerce in New Orleans 


Assistant Cashier Marion C. Ryan 
explains how his bank accom- 
plishes this time-saving: “We use 
the Friden’s accumulative multi- 
ple device. Interest is computed 
on individual savings accounts, 
and amounts are registered in 
the accumulator. This provides 
us with a convenient ledger total, 
and saves us the trouble of mak- 
ing an adding machine listing.” 
(If you would like a copy of 
this Friden application, write 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., San Leandro, California.) 


A quartet of fully automatic Friden Calculators 
figure-think daily for The National Bank of 
Commerce in New Orleans — in the Investment 
Department, where interest on bonds and invest- 
ments is computed, and in the Auditing Depart- 
ment, where interest accruals and percentages 
for statistical reports are obtained, as well as in 
the Savings Department. 


the Friden to handle more steps in figure-work 
with fewer operator decisions than any other 
calculating machine. 


Reduce the number of decisions required from 
the operator ... transfer these decisions to the 
Friden ... and accuracy is automatic. Many errors 
that pile up overtime and cause friction with 
bank customers can be stopped with Fridens. 


All over the country, banks and savings and 
loan associations of all sizes are installing Fridens 
...to profit by this fact: Exclusive features enable 


Call your local Friden Man for a demonstration. 
Friden sales, instruction and service available 
throughout the U.S. and the world. 


e THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Let the {| BE: Calculator figure-think for your bank! 
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This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


indiana Scholarship Plan 


HE Indiana Bankers Associa- 
ike has joined the growing list 

of state bankers associations 
sponsoring scholarships for agricul- 
tural short courses. IBA scholar- 
ships will be awarded by individual 
banks or county banker groups to 
young men and women (18 years or 
older) who plan to continue in the 
business of farming or farm man- 
agement in their home communities 
and who do not plan to take the 
4-year agricultural course. The 
scholarships are for the 8-week win- 
ter course in agriculture at the 
School of Agriculture of Purdue 
University, Lafayette. 

In its announcement folder, IBA 
mentioned the public relations value 
of the scholarship program, stating: 

“This scholarship program will 
provide an excellent program of pub- 
lic relations among the farm people 
in your banking community. This 
will place you in direct and favor- 
able contact with members of the 
vocational agricultural classes in 
your local high school; with recent 
graduates of your local schools who 
are now young farm operators in 
your community or county; with the 
parents of a large number of young 
people who might be interested in 
eight weeks at Purdue University; 
with the farm organizations in your 
community; and with your local 
school system. This is the type of 
program in which your local editors 
will cooperate wholeheartedly. In 
addition, the committee you choose 
to select the individual will be com- 
posed of agricultural leaders.” 

George G. Rose of the State Bank 
of Nappanee, is chairman of IBA’s 
agricultural committee. 


FFA Commemorative Cover 


rages 13 was a “red letter day” 
for the Future Farmers of 


December 1953 


America—it was the 25th anniver- 
sary of the organization. The U.S. 
Government honored the FFA by 
issuing a commemorative stamp, 
which went on sale on the anniver- 
sary date in Kansas City while the 
Farmers’ annual convention was be- 
ing held. 

The Lapeer (Michigan) Savings 
Bank took advantage of this public 
relations opportunity by writing a 
congratulatory letter, dated October 
13, to FFA members in its vicinity 
and enclosing a canceled first day 
cover (see illustration). 

In its letter, Executive Vice-presi- 
dent F. H. Coward stated: 

“The Lapeer Savings Bank, and 
its officers, wishes to extend con- 
gratulations to you for the fine work 
you are doing in your organiza- 

“We have taken this opportunity 
to further recognize your organiza- 
tion by sending you this first day 
cover of the commemorative stamp 
and envelope. 

“This first day cover mdy have a 
value to stamp collectors in excess 
of the face value of the stamp, and 
this should increase in value if re- 
tained by you, as there will be a 
limited number of these items is- 
sued.” 


Banker Farm Facts News 


NEWS column titled “Farm 
Facts for Kentucky Folks” is 
prepared monthly by William John- 
stone, agricultural representative of 


Pp 


One of the FFA 
first day covers 
sent to Future 
Farmer members 
by the Lapeer 
(Michigan) Sav- 
ings Bank 


the Kentucky Bankers Association, 
and sent to 101 weekly and 24 daily 
papers. The aggregate circulation 
of the weeklies is 219,405 and the 
Gailies 395,173. 

The purpose of the column is to 
bring up-to-date, timely information 
to Kentucky farmers to aid them in 
producing more efficiently and to 
keep the interest and services of 
Kentucky banks constantly before 
the people. Reports from editors, 
agricultural workers, and farmers 
throughout the state indicate that 
the column is achieving its purpose. 


Oklahoma Farm “Reps” Meet 


GRICULTURAL representatives of 
Oklahoma banks were invited to 
a recent meeting at the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., of Tulsa. 
Among other things, discussions 
centered around livestock loans, cor- 
respondent bank services, and pub- 
lic relations activities of the banks 
represented. 


1954 Outlook Charts 


NEW 78-page booklet, Agricul- 

tural Outlook Charts 1954, has 
been released by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Copies of 
the charts and maps in the book are 
obtainable for reproduction. 

The charts booklet (O-274815) 
may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


: 


4-H Leaders Honored 


wo hundred 4-H Club leaders 
were honored at the fifth annual 
leaders’ recognition banquet of the 
Industrial Trust Company of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. State Director 
of Agriculture John L. Rego and 
University of Rhode Island Presi- 
dent Carl R. Woodward were pre- 
sented with specially engraved 
plaques and citations honoring them 
for their contributions to the 4-H 
organization. President T. Dawson 
Brown made the presentations. 
The banquet was held at the Wan- 
namoisett Country Club in Rumford, 
Rhode Island. 


Cash for Conservation 


or the fourth consecutive year, 

the Chester County, Pennsylva- 
nia, Bankers Association awarded 
$500 to FFA boys in a contest de- 
signed to encourage students of ag- 
riculture and their parents to es- 
tablish conservation measures on 
their farms. 

Charles T. Porter, president of the 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Kennett Square and president of 
the Chester County Bankers Asso- 
ciation, made the awards at the 
eighth annual meeting of the 
Brandywine Valley Association. Mr. 
Porter explained that the bankers 
considered this an opportunity to 
participate in a program which 
leads to better farming. Better 
farming means better business; and 
better business means better bank- 
ing, said Mr. Porter. 

Clyde Jackson, who supervises the 
nine schools where vocational agri- 
culture is taught, told what the fu- 
ture farmers had accomplished dur- 
ing four years of competition. “They 
have helped establish over 10,000 


At Industrial 
Trust’s 4-H lead- 
ers banquet. Left 
to right, Rose- 
mary Carroll, co- 
chairman; Presi- 
dent T. D. Brown, 
Mrs. Carl R. 
Woodward, wife 
of University of 
Rhode Island’s 
president; A. L. 
Kelley, presi- 
dent, Providence 
Institution for 
Savings, and 
chairman of the 
university board 


acres of contour strip cropping to 
reduce erosion,” he said, “they have 
improved 5,000 acres of pasture, 
they helped plant 25,000 trees, and 
that’s only part of their achieve- 
ments.” 

Future farmers figure a double 
return on this project. First there 
is the cash and trips and second is 
the increased income from their 


farming program resulting from the 
soil saving measures. 

Three types of awards stimulate 
keen interest among the 200 FFA 
boys in Chester County. To every 
student who scores over 1,200 points, 


an attractive certificate of merit is 
given. (Points are awarded only for 
putting conservation measures on 
the land.) Cash awards of 25, 15, 
and 10 silver dollars go to the three 
highest FFA chapters. To the boy 
in each of the nine chapters who 
scores the most points, the bankers 
give a two-day trip to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Experiment 
Station at Beltsville, Maryland, and 
to Washington, D. C. 

Administrative details are handled 
by the Brandywine Valley Associa- 
tion, an independent conservation 
agency. 


Mr. Porter, third 
from left, with 
Chester County 
(Pennsylvania) 
Bankers Associa- 
tion FFA award 
winners. Boys 
representing high- 
est scoring chap- 
ters are, left to 
right, Elmer Mil- 
ler, Downingtown, 
$10; Thomas 
Prince, Union- 
ville, $25; and 
Harry Griest, 
Cochranville, $15. 


Bank Plugs Diversification 


HE drought and the need for fur- 

ther crop diversification was the 
theme of a recent issue of the Ozark 
News and Views, published peri- 
odically by the Bank of Gainesville 
of Gainesville, Missouri. Pointing 
out that Ozark County is too de- 
pendent on livestock and daily prod- 
ucts, the bank suggested that the 
county’s income could be increased 
through turkey and broiler raising 
on a part- or full-time basis. 

The experience of one customer 
was cited to show the profit in a 
small production, the customer’s 
first: 


“4,400 chicks, bought July 30 and 
sold October 30, 19538—age at 
sale 9 weeks, 4 days: 

Cost of 4,400 chicks ...$ 704.00 

Cost of vaccination, 
medicine, and miscel- 
laneous 

Cost of 35,835 pounds 


of feed 1,711.84 


. . .$2,447.63 


“Sale of 4,378 broilers (lost 22): 

4,378 broilers, averag- 
ing 2.79 pounds each, 
total weight at 12,212 
pounds, at 28 cents 
per pound 


Total direct costs 


$3,421.84 


Gross profit $ 974.21 
“This is an exceptional record,” 
said the News, “and while there will 
be some flocks that will not turn out 
so well, it shows what can be done. 
Mr. and Mrs. W... estimated that 
on the average it took about two 
hours’ time per day for one person 
to care for the broilers. If they were 
operating full time they believe they 
could handle at least four times as 
many broilers, and finish out four 
or five flocks per year.” 
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For your 
most ambitious 


new business venture... 


All photos shown 
are of the Boynton Beach State Bank, 
Boynton Beach, Florida. 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 9run & Swwney Streets 


Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Panx Avenue 
ATLANTA, Western Union 
SAN FRANCISCO, Mecuanic’s Instrrute Buc. 


Modernization of banking quarters or the creation of a new 
bank building comes seldom in the life of a growing bank. 
When it does . . . the need is acute. Also when it comes the 
project constitutes a sizable investment. So it follows that 
this investment be analyzed as carefully as any other the 
bank might make. The “yield” in new business and cus- 
tomer appeal should be well established. 


Whether your intended project is large or small, our 
modern technique and top-flight design ability will be 
brought to bear on your job. Coupled with our forty years’ 
experience . . . America’s finest team of architects and 
engineers can better assure your projected profit growth. 


Operating outside continental U.S. as: BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL 
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THE FAMILY DOLLAR 


EARL S. MacNEILL 
Vice-president, Irving Trust Company, New York 


Basic Trust Services: 


Life Insurance Trusts 


T is probably unfortunate that the phrase “life 
insurance trust” was ever coined, for it conceals 
the fact a trust using life insurance as an in- 

vestment is just another form of trust under agree- 
ment, or living trust—that great class of trusts 
that was discussed in last month’s issue. Because 
words — being merely the tags — have taken the 
place of concepts, some rigidity in thinking and 
planning has resulted. 

Back in the late Twenties, when life insurance 
trusts enjoyed a sort of heyday, a whole pseudo- 
technical lingo grew up about them. Any treatise 
on the subject invariably began with a trio of 
definitions: 


Tuere was the unfunded insurance trust, where 
the trustee simply held insurance policies on the 
life of the maker of the trust (or trustor) which 
were made payable to the trustee; but the trustee 
had no duty to pay the premiums and enjoyed no 
rights in the policies, such as to borrow, surrender 
for cash or change the beneficiaries. Only when the 
trustor died did the trustee become anything more 
than the holder of some complicated-looking docu- 
ments bespangled with photostats, “endorsements” 
and “riders.” Now there was money—the proceeds 
of the policies—which the trustee invested; the in- 
come was paid to the wife or children, usually, and 
eventually the principal would be divided among 
children or grandchildren or other specified dis- 
tributees. There were variations, but this was a 
typical unfunded insurance trust. 

Next was the funded insurance trust; here the 
trustee held income-producing securities along with 
the insurance policies; it was calculated that the 
income from the stocks and bonds would just nicely 
cover the premiums on the policies. So now the 
trustee had an active duty to perform—to keep the 
policies alive by paying the premiums; and usually 
the policies were assigned to the trustee (instead of 


merely being made payable to the trustee as bene- 
ficiary) so that the trustee now had the ability to 
borrow on the policies to pay the premiums in case 
the income dried up unexpectedly. Upon the death 
of the trustor, the insurance proceeds were added 
to the fund, which was administered thereafter for 
widow, children, or others in the typical manner. 

Then finally there was the cumulative insurance 
trust which ideally began as an unfunded trust 
and wound up as a fully funded once. As in the case 
of the funded trust, the trustee would be assignee 
of the policies and would pay the premiums on 
them. For this purpose the trustee would depend 
on monthly contributions by the trustor in an 
amount calculated to provide an excess over the 
premium needs. The excess would be invested; in- 
come would be thrown into the pot and eventually 
there would be enough invested to carry the insur- 
ance without further contributions. The trust would 
be fully funded. 


Suc was the as#ortment of offerings that every 
salesman of trust services carried in his portfolio 
during that period of intensive trust new business 
development that collapsed when the financial world 
collapsed on a certain October of dark memory. 
Prior to 1929, the larger trust companies put many 
thousands of such trusts upon their books. Indeed, 
sales effort continued with diminishing but still 
reasonable success until futility set in, about two 
years later. Then a revulsion to the whole idea of 
life insurance trusts swept the trust world. 

This was understandable. The thousands of un- 
funded trusts had quietly died. It mattered not 
whether they were revocable or irrevocable. If the 
latter, all the trustor had to do was change the 
beneficiary; the trustee might continue to hold the 
scrap of paper that was the trust agreement— 
but the trustee never would receive the proceeds of 
the policies. If indeed, the policies hadn’t lapsed 
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anyway. Most of the revocable funded trusts were 
revoked; other needs were paramount. Naturally, 
the relatively few irrevocable funded trusts re- 
mained, but many of them were seriously crippled 
as bonds defaulted, stocks passed dividends and 
mortgages crumpled under the hammers of ref- 
erees. As for the cumulative trusts, darling of them 
all, with their promise of prepaid estates on the 
instalment plan, I seriously doubt if anywhere in 
the United States any one ever was carried through 
to its expected consummation. Certainly I have 
never heard of one. 

Looking back, it is easy to see how we in trust 
business were in a sense carried away by words 
which seemed to describe some new, exciting thing. 
We attributed some magic to this thing; and in- 
evitably there was adverse reaction when our incan- 
tations failed to produce the mind-pictured, magical 
results. 

Now it can fairly be said that life insurance is 
back in its proper perspective as a form of invest- 
ment for a living trust. It’s not a gadget to be 
played with but a tool with definite uses. Swinging 
back toward center from our revulsions of the 
1930s we find that the uses of life insurance—and 
the life insurance trust—still are many. 


Or course, we won’t recommend the use of a trust 
in substitution for the life insurance company’s 


own system of instalment payments unless there is” 


sound advantage to overcome the fact that the life 
insurance instalments, although they include the 
equivalent of interest, will go to the beneficiary 
free of income taxes, whereas the income from the 
trustee’s investment of the proceeds will be fully 
taxable. But how about a case like this? The in- 
surance policies are many, bought unsystematically 
as the insured’s ability to buy increased. Added 
up, they do not amount to a very great total and 
the rest of the insured’s estate is nominal. Thus 
the widow will have to depend upon the insurance, 
and the instalment schedules may leave scant mar- 
gin for emergency needs. Because of the rigidity 
of the insurance contracts, and to avoid the con- 
fusion of small checks coming at all sorts of times 
from 10 or a dozen sources, it may appear desirable 
to have all the proceeds paid at once to a trustee 
endowed with liberal discretion, so that emergen- 
cies can be met out of principal should the income 
be insufficient. And the income tax advantage of 
the insurance instalment method would be virtually 
academic in such a case as this. 

Another situation deserving sympathetic treat- 
ment (as opposed to a ritualistic formula) is where 
a widow and very young children may be the sub- 
jects for protection. Instalments of insurance pro- 
ceeds might do for the widow nicely enough, but if 
she should die while the children still were young, 
then the awkwardness and relatively high cost of 
legal guardianship could be vexing and a burden. 
For the insurance companies would have to pay to 
a court-appointed, bonded, and tightly regulated 
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property guardian, whereas a trustee can be given 
power, by the trust agreement, to apply income and 
principal liberally and directly for the infants’ 
benefit. 

Candor requires admission that in either of the 
foregoing situations the same flexibility could be 
obtained by having the insurance proceeds payable 
to an estate: the husband’s, in the first instance, 
and in the second by having any unpaid instalments 
payable to the wife’s estate, with a proper will in 
each case which would grant all necessary author- 
ity to the trustee. But to many the life insurance 
trust—unfunded, or funded to whatever extent is 
feasible—will appeal as the more direct and pos- 
sibly the more economical approach. In some juris- 
dictions, where “pouring” is clearly permitted un- 
der state law, the practice has developed of creating 
immediate trusts with life insurance as the prin- 
cipal subject matter; the will then will provide that 
(after specific legacies, usually of personal effects, 
and after devises of such real estate as the home) 
the residuary estate will be paid into the insurance 
trust fund. The combined fund then will be ad- 
ministered according to the terms of the insurance 
trust agreement. This is a particularly desirable 
procedure in cases where neither segment of the 
deceased’s resources is sufficient to stand on its 
own feet as an effective trust. In states where this 
type of pouring is not permitted, the reverse pro- 
cedure frequently is followed: insurance is made 
payable to the estate and administered as part of 
the testamentary trust. 

There are more technical, tax-avoiding uses of 
life insurance trusts, usually involving their crea- 
tion by spouses, children or grandchildren, but they 
are outside of the intended scope of this article. 
Enough has been said, I should think, to establish 
that the concept of the life insurance trust, as a 
variety of living trusts, has not lost its vitality. 
When needed, it’s like the Texan’s gun—it’s needed 
bad. When not needed, a disservice is performed by 
its promotion. 


The Marital Deduction 


Five Years Later 


HEN the principle of the marital deduction 

\V/ was born (officially as of January 1, 1948) 

probate and tax lawyers and trust officers 
regarded the surprising legal infant with ecstasy 
blended with skepticism. It was too good to be be- 
lieved; and no tender baby was ever handled more 
gingerly by an awestruck father. 

The impulse of nearly every lawyer who wrote a 
will containing marital deduction provisions was 
to lean backwards in caution, and trust officers 
dreamed administrative nightmares. Some leaders 
arose, whose precedents were followed, and even- 


tually assurance came; misgivings lurked in the 
background—but still they lurked. 

At the meeting of the Banking Law Section, New 
York State Bar Association, held at Buffalo last 
September, it fell to Robert M. Lovell, vice-presi- 
dent of The Hanover Bank of New York, to review 
the experience of the first five years with the mar- 
ital deduction. His paper is published in the Oc- 
tober 1953 issue of the Trust Bulletin; it may be 
obtained in pamphlet form also from the Trust 
Division of the New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, 33 Liberty Street, New York 5. Careful read- 
ing of this admirable report is recommended; only 
the highspots of it can be dealt with here. 


Ir was based on the solidest of foundations: a 
survey of the experience gained by 36 trust insti- 
tutions, well scattered geographically, in the ad- 
ministration of 1202 estates involving the marital 
deduction. In 699, or 58 percent of these, the 
Federal estate tax audit had been completed. Had 
there been audit difficulties—arising out of the 
marital deduction, that is? Only in 24 estates, or 
3.4 percent. And these usually involved rather nar- 
row questions, such as whether a particular insur- 
ance policy, payable to the widow under an involved 
mode of settlement, qualified for the deduction. 

Then there was inquiry into some of the special 
bugaboos. Many had worried, for example, whether 
“field agents would assume the role of special 
- guardians and examine into the administration of 
the estate and the marital trust to confirm that the 
widow did in fact receive all the income and that 
no nonqualifying assets were used to set up the 
marital trust.” Experience confirmed that they 
didn’t. The agents stuck to their traditional in- 
terest in documents, assets, and the usual run of 
deductions. 

Another bugaboo had expressed itself in loading 
wills heavily with precautionary elauses, such as 
caveats that no grants of discretionary powers 
should be construed or exercised in such a way as 
to defeat the allowance of the marital deduction. 
Apparently the presence —or absence —of such 
clauses had not been significant. 

Had there been administrative difficulties? Yes, 
in 62 estates out of the 1,202, or slightly more than 
5 percent. These had to do—in order of frequency 
—with allocations of income between marital and 
nonmarital shares; with application of the ‘“‘Gree- 
ley formula’’—where testators do not thoughtfully 
charge estate taxes against the nonmarital residu- 
ary; with allocations of profit and loss between the 
two principal subdivisions of the estate; and then 
there was a scattering. 

Most perturbing was Mr. Lovell’s discussion of 
the two major types of marital deduction formula. 
One is the clause which measures the dollar amount 
of the marital legacy or trust; sample would com- 
mence, “An amount equal to the maximum marital 
deduction .. .” The other measures a fractional 
share of the residuary estate. Does the difference 


seem slight—a matter of words? Well, things could 
happen. Take capital gains, for example. Item X 
is appraised at $10,000 for estate tax purposes. 
When allocated to the trust it is worth $15,000. A 
taxable gain of $5,000 has resulted if the legac, 
is “pecuniary”; but there’s no capital gains tax on 
a distribution in kind under a “share of residue” 
provision. There were further examples. 

Calling for a vote, Mr. Lovell received his answer : 
Six out of seven trustmen preferred the residuary 
share approach. Nevertheless, the dollar legacy 
has been far the most commonly used. Take any 
formbook; reread Paul Sargent’s report at the 1953 
annual meeting of the American Bar Association 
reported in the October issue of Trusts and Estates. 
Which group is wrong—trust officers or lawyers’ 
There is a subject for comprehensive study. 

By way of summary, a Chicago bank expressed 
this opinion: 

“Fewer problems have developed for us than an- 
ticipated because the tax authorities have accepted 
the Marital Deduction Act in the spirit in which it 
was enacted, and we feel they have exercised good 
judgment in applying the law to the cases.” 


Tax Hint-of-the Month 


W hat to Do About the Rate Reductions? 


HE answer is: Not much—in most cases. As 

everybody knows, the income tax rates go down 
next year—back to the 1950 level. Newspaper com- 
ment refers invariably to a 10 percent reduction. 
People begin immediately to think in terms of de- 
ferment; to calculate how much they will save by 
putting over until next year the receipt of suca 
income as they may be able to control in that way 
—a large fee for services, maybe, or the commis- 
sions on a sale. 

A little caution in this respect is indicated, and 
some pencilwork. For one thing, the reduction 
isn’t a level 10 percent. 

The rate of reduction is so slight in the higher 
income brackets that a too heavy bunching of in- 
come in next year’s return could lift next year’s 
tax into higher rate brackets; and higher total 
taxes over a two-year period could be the result. 

But in the medium brackets, deferment may ‘be 
advisable. 

There’s a little differential coming up, also, on 
capital gains rates. The alternative maximum is 
26 percent this year; goes back to 25 percent on 
January 1—that is, for calendar year taxpayers 
like most of us. Actually it went back on October 
31 for fiscal year taxpayers. Probably not many 
will defer realization of gains for the sake of the 
lower rate, at least where an asset that is volatile 
pricewise is involved. While taxes are going down 
their single point, how about the market? 
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First showing of National Home 


forecasts huge investment opportunity 


“"RANGER’* DESIGNS COPYRIGHT 1953 BY 


JAMES ®. PRICE AND CHARLES M. 


This dramatic National ‘““RANGER’’—our newest 
home, designed for abundant, relaxed 
indoor-outdoor living in any region—was shown 
at the Texas State Fair at Dallas, October 10-25. 
More than 100,000 people stood in line for 
hours to view it. Their enthusiasm forecasts 

a tremendous nationwide demand for our entire 
new line of homes. Financial institutions seeking 
a dynamic source of sound investments are 
invited to write for complete details. 


(LEFT) Opening of “Ranger” at Texas State Fair— 

I. to r.—James R. Price, President, National Homes Corporation; 
Hon. Ben Ramsey, Lieutenant Governor of Texas, and Mrs. Ramsey; 
Architect Charles M. Goodman. 


(BELOW) Part of the continuous crowds that waited to 
inspect the “Ranger” every day from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


BETTER HOMES BUILD A BETTER AMERICA 


Je 
HOMES 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA + HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Canada’s Productive 1953 


OMPLETE data from official 
C sources on the economic rec- 

ord of Canada for 1953 will 
not be available for some months 
hence, but it is now possible to make 
a quite complete survey, with rea- 
sonable expectations that it will be 
justified later by reports from fed- 
eral and provincial government bu- 
reaus. 

The year 1953 must be recorded 
as one of the most productive—in 
some respects, the most active—in 
the economic history of Canada, yet 
as one of accumulating difficulties. 
The gross national production will 
probably exceed $24-billion, about 5 
percent above that of 1952 and 
slightly higher than authorities in 
Ottawa forecast early this year 
when they prepared their estimates 
upon which to base the national 
budget. The increase over projected 
production is accounted for largely 
by better than anticipated crop 
yields, record construction and natu- 
ral resource development, and by an 
all-time peak in industrial activity, 
partly induced by abnormal instal- 
ment sales, a rise in labor income, 
and higher defense expenditures by 
the federal government. These stim- 
ulating elements overbalanced de- 
clines in prices, notably in those for 
farm products; in export trade; and 
even in some lines of retail busi- 
ness. Toward the end of the year, 
however, these declines began to 
have such effects as to obscure the 
outlook for the disposal of vast 
quantities of Canadian products, 
especially those which have to find 
markets abroad. 


Near-Record Crops 


The total crop outturn was much 
better than was foreseen in the 
planting season. With but few ex- 
ceptions field and orchard yields 
were of near-record proportions, and 
were more uniform across the coun- 
try than in 1952 and generally also 
of higher quality. 

Construction undertakings are 
valued at nearly $414-billion, more 
than $250,000,000 above those of 
1952, although there were quite 
marked changes this year in com- 
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position of the work, a substantial 
increase in residential and commer- 
cial building overshadowing lessened 
activity in “heavy” manufacturing 
and defense construction. The value 
of all work includes that construc- 
tion undertaken in connection with 
natural resource development (that 
cennected with the opening of new 
mines and oil wells, for example) 
but it does not include, of course, 
relative requirements for machinery 
and equipment, for which about an- 
other $2-billion in new capital ex- 
penditures were necessary. It might 
be noted that about one-quarter of 
the materials required for all this 
work, construction, machinery, and 
equipment was bought in the United 
States. 

There were some exceptional in- 
creases in other forms of primary 
production. In forestry, wood pulp 
practically regained its position of 
1952, mainly as the result of a 
strengthened American demand late 
this year, while the lumber cut rose 
by over 10 percent, again largely 
due to increased use of this mate- 
rial in the United States, which, 


President Eisenhower recently made his 
first goodwill trip to Canada as Chief 
Executive. Below, on arrival in Ottawa 


WIDB WORLD 


coupled with the higher level of con- 
struction in Canada, more than off- 
set the loss in export business in 
the former important British mar- 
ket. 

The value of all mineral produc- 
tion increased slightly over that of 
last year to more than $11,-billion, 
but there were some rather striking 
variations in the large range of 
mined materials. Oil production, 
mostly from Western Canada, rose 
by nearly one-third, and that of iron 
ore by about 25 percent, to top all 
previous records. The output of 
coal, however, declined quite con- 
siderably, as much more oil came 
into use. 


Strikes Cut Gold, Copper Output 


Strikes in Ontario’s gold fields low- 
ered production of the yellow metal, 
and also closed the largest copper 
mine in Quebec, with the result that 
the output of that material dropped 
slightly. Production of nickel, lead, 
and zinc was up slightly, notwith- 
standing the marked price recession 
affecting the last two minerals and 
consequent suspension of operations 
op a number of low-grade properties 
in British Columbia. Asbestos min- 
ing barely held its own, for while 
new ore bodies were in an advanced 
stage of development the change- 
over to these from old workings was 
not quite completed. All told, min- 
ing in Canada was below its present 
and prospective capacity, for, apart 
from the handicaps mentioned, some 
large new sources of minerals, nota- 
bly oil in the West and the immense 
newly found iron deposits in the 
Quebec-Labrador region, have not 
yet been brought into operation, 
while new metallurgical facilities 
for nickel were not finished until 
late this year. The nickel ore treat- 
ment facilities in the Sudbury dis- 
trict are to be further enlarged by 
a new plant for the extraction of 
iron, at the rate of about 1,000,000 
tons per year of the highest grade 
mineral of this kind yet produced in 
North America. 

Manufacturing increased by about 
7 percent over 1952, with most of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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Isn’t this the realistic way 


_ to finance new homes today ? 


R. R. O. SMITHSON, JR. is a builder in Beverly, 
Massachusetts, who erects and sells houses 
by the score. 


What he has to say about the Packaged Mort- 
gage may give you some interesting viewpoints. 
_ Let him tell you about his experience. He says: 


“Our prospects are delighted not only to 
see the fine array of General Electric Ap- 
pliances in our $14,000 home, but to 
know that the monthly outlay for them is 
no more than that for a typical telephone 
bill. 


“You see, the cost of these G-E Appliances, if 
figured over a long-term mortgage, and the actual 
cost to the homeowner is less than $5.00 a month, 
a sum he can easily afford!” 


No short-term obligations 


The homeowner need not burden himself with 
short-term payments on kitchen appliances. He 
need not assume obligations that may interfere 
with his regular mortgage payments. He becomes 
a more satisfied and willing mortgagor. 

The institution’s interests are protected, too, 


because the house is truly up-to-date . . . one that 
the homeowner is proud to maintain. 


Send for free data 


Wouldn’t it be advantageous to your institution 
to offer the ‘“‘Packaged Mortgage” Plan? 


Why not send for free literature that explains 
to prospective home-buyers the convenience of 
this Plan, and other sensible methods of financing? 


WRITE TO: Home Bureau, General Electric Company, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Dishwasher Disposall® 


Refrigerator 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Clothes Washer and Dryer 
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“TENSION 
INVENTIONS 


New York 36, N. ¥.—522 Fifth Avenue 
St. Louis 10, Mo.—500! Southwest Ave. 


Minneapolis |, Minn.—I29 North 2nd St. 


“TENSION ENVELOPE 


ENVELOPES To Save = 
You Labor, Speed Service 
Help Prevent Mistakes! 


Here's a NEW, IMPROVED 
Tension Envelope 

for Mail Banking « 

Yes, it is really a streamlined system to help 
your bank encourage mail deposits . . . better, 
easier, more efficiently. It’s brand new, yet 
already tested and proved in actual use. 

Tension’s NEW Deposit-by-Mail Envelope 
offers you the desirable advantages of sim- 
plicity . . . workability . . . safety . . . privacy 
space for advertising. 

W's as easy to use as a counter deposit slip 

. . and just as familiar to work. It’s Artlined 
for privacy. It provides effective advertising 
impact with a full panel for selling message 
on back of receipt. And best of all . . . it’s 


fully sealed for privacy and can be registered 
to assure safe delivery. 


You'll want to see a sample of this NEW 
Tension envelope for Deposits-by-Mail. 


Write for a Sample Today! 


CORPORATION 


Des Moines 4, lowa—i912 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 8, Mo.—I9th & Sts. 
Ft. Worth i2, Texas—5900 East Rosedale 


Scudder 
Stevens 
& Clark 
Fund, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 
IN 1928 


Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


One Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 


117 South 17th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


8 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


[BALL POINT PENS—10 ror *1| 


q UTILITY VIS-INK PEN 
Smartly designed ball point 
pen .. . hexagon shape. 


UTILITY ROUND BARREL PEN} 
Round barrel ball point pen 
with hooded cap. Durable! 


Specify assortment desired. 


UTILITY NEW MIRACLE BALL POINT PEN 


BANKERS 


APPROVD 


3 for $] 


Handsome retractable-ball point pen with luxurious 
gold-toned cap, assorted colored barrels. Won't stain 


—writes dry. 


Press button to write, press clip to close. 


A quality pen at an amazingly low price! 


REGINA POLISHER & WAXER 


For polishing & scrubbing all types of surfaces: wood, linoleum, 
In unopened factory cartons. 


tile, cement, marble. 


50. 
EXTRA. Complete kit for reconditioning floors, sanding, etc. $7.95 


‘List price, 
Price, F.O.B. warehouse, 


$44 95 


Write for pen imprint & quantity price. Send $5 dep. for Polisher. 
UTILITY ENTERPRISES, Dept. B, 298 Kingsbridge Road, New York 58, N. Y. 
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the gain occurring in the first half of 
this year, followed by a sag in the 
summer and a slight recovery in the 
autumn. Part of this increase was 
due to greater armament produc- 
tion, as well as to exceptional sales 
of durable goods, such as automo- 
biles, on credit. Consumer credit for 
ali purposes was about one-third 
higher than in the preceeding year 
and accounted for more than 10 per- 
cent of the estimated retail trade of 
about $12-billion. 

Canada’s commercial and financial 
transactions with all other countries 
exceeded $10-billion. Merchandise 
exports were about $4-billion, but 
imports were even more than this 
large amount, thus causing a visible 
trade deficit, in contrast with a quite 
large surplus last year. The current 
deficit was swelled by net debits on 
financial transactions, such as in- 
terest, dividend, and freight pay- 
ments. Merchandise exports to the 
United States were more than $100,- 
000,000 above those of last year and 
formed about 60 percent of all ex- 
ports. Imports from the United 
States, however, were much greater, 
about $3-billion, leaving Canada 
with a large debt to her southern 
neighbor on merchandise accounts 
as well as on financial transactions, 
but without depleting seriously her 
holdings of gold and American 
dollars. 


Sustaining Measures Considered 


The changes in business condi- 
tions in Canada during the tast few 
months are generally regarded as 
requiring economic readjustment, 
and, while fears are not held of a 
sharp recession, sustaining or cush- 
ioning measures are being con- 
sidered by the federal government. 
These include public works plans 
shelved during the first three years 
of the government’s rearmament 
program and revision of the act un- 
der which commercial banks oper- 
ate, to permit these institutions to 
engage in mortgage lending. While 
complete details of the proposed re- 
vision are not yet available it is be- 
lieved that the plan is patterned on 
the American FHA. If this is emple- 
mented it will be a break with the 
traditional commercial banking sys- 
tem of Canada, which, since it was 
nationally organized in the year 
1871, has been prohibited from mort- 
gage lending, except in certain spe- 
cific cases. 
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2 BIG BANK GEARED 


FOR SPEED 


on 


LOCK BOX H 


WIFT handling of items is a tra- 
dition at the Continental Illinois 
Bank. For more than fifty years 
banks and corporations have been 
sending their checks for collection 
to LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO. 

To our customers—to the Post 
Office—and to us, this symbol has 
always meant hurry these checks on 
their way. 

Mail in LOCK BOX H is picked 
up by our messengers at frequent 


A symbol of SPEED for more than fifty years 


intervals, night and day, seven days 
a week. Our prompt processing of 
the items is carefully geared to: 


@ mail arrival times 


@ check clearing hours in Chicago 
and other cities 


@ outbound train and plane schedules 
For all your sendings—use LOCK 


BOX H envelopes. A free supply— 
regular or air mail—on request. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Above, left: George Jarvis (left), president, and John E. Jarvis, vice-president, 
greet visitors at the First National’s open house. Above, right: A few of the thou- 
sands who visited the bank to see its newly unveiled murals 


A History in Murals 


HE First National Bank of Win- 


field,, Kansas, now offers art as. 


a part of everyday life to its cus- 
tomers. “The Story of Winfield,” a 
mural history of the past -81 years 
in vivid colors characterizing the 
prairie state, covers 800 square feet 
on one wall of the bank’s interior. 
The mural, divided into three pe- 
riods, has been created and executed 
by Sue Jean Covacevich, native Kan- 
sas artist, who spent 10 years in 
Mexico, during a part of which time 
she painted frescoes in Mexico City, 
with Diego Rivera, famous Mexican 
muralist, as her critic. 
Commissioned under the direction 
of M. F. Jarvis, chairman of the 
board, this mural is the culmination 


of the bank’s extensive five-year re- 
modeling and modernization pro- 
gram. More than 3,000 persons from 
Winfield and surrounding towns at- 
tended an open house recently to 
celebrate completion of the program 
and view the opening exhibition of 
the mural. Plans for modernization 
were directed by William N. Caton, 
Winfield architect. 

Tracing its roots back to 1872, 
only two years after Winfield’s 
founding, the bank has paralleled 
the town in its growth. By actual 
count, some 1,000 persons enter 
the bank each business day in its 
community of 10,000. It is now the 
13th largest bank in Kansas. 

MARCELLA STEWART ROBERTS 


Below: Two of the murals depicting earlier days in the community. Right, the 
artist at work in the bank. The sheaf of wheat is used as a motif 
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Why Bankers Choose 


FEDERAL 


Insured Credit Plans 
Mortgage Redemption Plans 


SASOUNS 


1. Proven customer appeal. Financial institutions report 
that 9 out of 10 consumer credit customers who have 
pr the protection and “worry-free” experience 
of 


nsured Credit Plans request this service on subsequent Hearer | LIFE 
transactions. 


2. Planned by bankers for bankers. The Federal’s in- ny: a PROTECTION 
surance plans meet bankers’ needs as stated by bankers AL 

themselves. Men with a banking background work out the 

actual plans. 


3. Custom fit to your operations. The plans we recom- 
mend to you are based on a careful study of your loan 


operations. Hip DISABI LITY 


4. Completely flexible: group or individual plans. fi PROTECTION 


In all forms: credit life insurance...accident and health 
insurance...combinations...full coverage or unpaid 
balance plans. 


5. Claims paid promptly. Checks air mailed within 24 
hours of receipt of claim. JOHN H. CARTON 


6. Streamlined procedure, simple forms. Easy for your ne 
customers, easy for you. Insured Credit Plans will fit into HAROLD L. BUCK 
your present operations with little or no added detail. Vice President and Manager, 


4 Credit Insurance Division 
7. All promotional tools. Rate charts, plaques, posters, 2 ne 
folders, newspaper ads—we supply items needed. 


8. Seasoned company, highest rating. Continuous in- 
surance service since 1906. Best’s and Dun’s—leading policy 
owners’ reporting service—give Federal their unqualified 
recommendation. 


Write for complete portfolio—plans, forms, customer promo- 
tions—on Insured Credit Plans or Mortgage Redemption Plans. 


SINCE 1906 
E D E 0 AL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Wolverine-Federal Tower . Battle Creek, Michigan 
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If quantity of product is a fair 
criterion, the legislators earned their 
pay in the 48 jurisdictions where 
regular legislative sessions were 
held during 1953. Between them, 
the legislatures of 44 states—all 
save KENTUCKY, LOUISIANA, MISSIS- 
SIPPI and VIRGINIA—and those of 
ALASKA, HAWAII, PUERTO RICO and 
the DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, added 
some 20,000 new laws to the statute 
books. 

Roughly 700 of these are of more 
or less direct concern to the busi- 
ness of banking. In this space it is 
possible to mention only briefly and 
generally the major provisions of 
some of the more interesting of 
them. However, a complete sum- 
mary of the provisions of 1953 bank- 
ing legislation of more than passing 
interest has been prepared by the 
Committee on State Legislation of 
the American Bankers Association, 
and is available on request. 


ROBABLY the most important 
measure concerning the 
business of banking to pass any 
legislaturé in the last 20 years was 
enacted this year when Pennsylva- 
nia adopted the Uniform Commer- 
cial Code, to take effect on July 1, 
1954. Since the code has been and 
will continue to be discussed at 
great length elsewhere, it is given 
merely passing mention here, with 
the caveat that this treatment is no 
criterion of the attention it merits. 
Another particularly noteworthy 
legislative event of 1953 was the en- 
actment of the new Florida Banking 
Code, a complete revision of the 
banking laws of that state, based 
upon the provisions of the A.B.A. 
Model State Banking Code. Among 
the novel provisions of the Model 
Code now in force in Florida are the 
following: A provision permitting 
banks to pay checks, notwithstand- 
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ing the drawer’s death or incompe- 
tency, until 30 days after receipt 
of notice of the death or incompe- 
tency; a provision authorizing banks 
to recognize powers of attorney un- 
til receipt of written notice of their 
revocation; a provision authorizing 
a bank to select from items which, 
in the aggregate, exceed the deposi- 
tor’s outstanding balance, the item 
or items to be paid, in any order 
convenient to the bank. One quite 
interesting provision, not taken from 
the Code, restricts the business of 
issuing and selling traveler’s checks 
and money orders, to banks and to 
agents of companies which have 
assets of at least $1,000,000 in ex- 
cess of liabilities and have been en- 
gaged in such business in Florida 
for the past five years. 


“Better Banking" Statutes 


Eleven more enactments of A.B.A.- 
recommended “Better Banking” 
statutes in eight states constitute 
another 1953 milestone: The Ad- 
verse Claim to Bank Deposit Act, 
and the Non-Payment of Check in 
Error Act in Florida; the Payment 
of Forged or Raised Check Act, and 
the Final Adjustment of Statements 
of Account Act in Vermont; the Uni- 
form Fiduciaries Act in Tennessee ; 
the Uniform Trust Receipts Act in 
Wisconsin; the Competency of Bank 
and Corporation Notaries Act in 
Arkansas; and the Fictitious Payee 
Act in Arkansas, and in Iowa, Min- 
nesota and Utah. 

Some amendments to previously 
enacted A.B.A.-recommended sstat- 
utes are notable: For example, New 
Jersey has attempted to eliminate 
constantly recurring questions of 
the validity of exculpatory clauses 
in stop-payment orders by eliminat- 
ing any need for them. An amend- 
ment to the Time Limit on Stop Pay- 
rent Act provides that in any action 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Highlights of 1953 State Banking Legislation 


by the drawer of a check, against 
a bank for failure to stop payment, 
the bank shall have the following 
defenses and remedies: 

(1) If payment was made to a 
holder against whom the drawer 
would have no defense, if the holder 
had brought an action on the instru- 
ment against him, then the drawer 
shall have no cause of action against 
the bank; (2) if the drawer received 
a valuable consideration for the in- 
strument, the amount thereof shall 
be credited against the sum claimed; 
(3) if the payee or other holder re- 
ceived payment knowing that pay- 
ment had been ordered stopped, the 
bank may recover the amount of the 
instrument from such person; (4) 
the bank shall be subrogated to the 
rights of all parties to the instru- 
ment, to the end that there shall be 
no unjust enrichment of any party; 
and (5) any person may be brought 
in as a party to the action, to the 
end that all issues raised may be 
determined in the one action. 

Florida’s new banking act con- 
tains a somewhat similar provision, 
taken from the Model State Bank- 
ing Code: In order to prevent un- 
just enrichment, a bank which has 
incorrectly paid an item may re- 
cover from the drawer, any part of 
the payment which would have been 
due from him had the payment been 
refused, or recover from a prior 
holder receiving the payment, any 
part thereof due any prior party in 
respect to the transaction in which 
the item was issued or sold. 


Stop Payment Time Limit 


A Utah modification of the Time 
Limit on Stop Payment Act provides 
that a bank paying a check in good 
faith after regular banking hours 
shall not be liable for failing to 
honor a stop payment order subse- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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@ Standard Federal Tax Reports—Old law, new 
law, the accepted reporter on federal taxes for rev- 
enue — “for the man who must have everything.” 
Swift weekly issues report and explain unfolding 
federal tax developments. Current subscription 
plan includes 8 loose leaf Compilation Volumes 
and companion Internal Revenue Code Volume. 


£ACH TOPS IN ITS FIELD 


¥Y Federal Tax Guide Reports — Compact and 
understandable, here is the dependable reporter on 
the federal income taxes of the ordinary corpora- 
tion, the average individual, partnership, trust or 
estate. Two loose leaf Compilation Volumes inclu- 
ded without extra charge start subscribers off 
right. Up-to-date throughout; indexed to a “T”. 


@ 1954 CCH Federal Tax Course— Authentic tax training, brush- 
up, and reference course in one handy volume. Explains federal 
taxation, with emphasis throughout on income taxation. Pertinent 
new tax changes reflected throughout the text, with latest rates and 
provisions woven into problems and solutions, examples, and the like. 


Write for Complete Details 


MMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE, INC.. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
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CHICAGO 1 
214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


New YORK 36 
522 FIFTH Ave. 


WASHINGTON 4 
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quently received. A Tennessee mod- 
ification of the Uniform Trust Re- 
ceipts Act incorporates therein the 
so-called chattel mortgage amend- 
ment, applicable to motor vehicles, 
aircraft and other “durable goods 
identifiable by manufacturer’s serial 
or identification number.” 


Deferred Posting Statutes 


Connecticut and Kansas have 
amended their deferred posting stat- 
utes to provide specifically for the 
close of the banking day. The De- 
ferred Posting Law, as drafted, pro- 
‘vides that items received after the 
close of regular business hours shall 
be deemed received at the opening of 
the next business day, without speci- 
fying just when regular business 
hours end. Connecticut now has pro- 
vided that all items received after 
3:00 p.m. shall be deemed received 
on the next day. Kansas has pro- 
vided that the directors of every 
bank shall provide by resolution for 
its “regular closing hour.” 

Vermont enacted an accounts re- 
ceivable filing statute, and Tennes- 
see, a factors lien statute. Jowa 
adopted the certificate of title pro- 
visions of the Uniform Vehicle Code. 
Nevada and Utah enacted retail in- 
stalment sales laws, Nevada’s law 
applying to motor vehicles, and 
Utah’s to all sales of $7,500 or less. 
Both laws, among other things, limit 
finance charges to 1 percent per 
month on original unpaid balances. 


Personal Credit Legislation 


In the field of personal credit, two 
more states adopted legislation en- 
abling banks to make instalment 
loans. Oregon permits banks to 
charge 8 percent discount on that 
portion of any loan not exceeding 
$500. South Dakota permits banks, 
as well as individuals and corpora- 
tions to make two-year instalment 
loans not exceeding $3,000 and to 
charge 8 percent interest on the first 
$1,000 and 6 percent on the balance, 
all charges being included in the 
principal balance. Florida increased 
the loan limit from $2,500 to $3,000, 
and eliminated a provision which re- 
stricted total charges to the small 
loan maximum. Alabama eliminated 
a provision which had limited au- 
thority to make 6 percent “add-on” 
loans to savings and loan associa- 
tions. 
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A new Arkansas law permits dis- 
counting of commercial paper, mort- 
gages and other securities for pe- 
riods up to three years, rather than 
for one year only. New Jersey 
amended its usury law to permit 
calculation of interest at the max- 
imum 6 percent rate on the basis of 
a 360-day year. Florida repealed its 
prohibition upon the pleading of 
usury by corporations. 

Four more New England states, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Vermont, enacted laws 
permitting banks and other finan- 
cial institutions to furnish private, 
rather than public, financing of in- 
dustry, through the medium of 
credit pools or banks, so-called. 

Nebraska, on the other hand, 
turned to public credit as a means 
of encouraging the development of 
industry. A new law in that state 
authorizes municipalities to acquire, 
own and lease self-liquidating proj- 
ects for the purpose of promoting 
existing industry and attracting new 
industry. 


Long Terms on Livestock 


Georgia, following the lead of 
Mississippi in 1952, created a Live- 
stock Development Authority to in- 
sure long-term bank loans made to 
encourage stock farming, pasturage 
improvement, and egg production. 
The less prosaic side of banking was 
reflected in the fact that some 10 
state bankers associations gave their 
support to legislation requiring that 
garbage be boiled before being fed 
to swine. 

Eight more jurisdictions, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Hawaii, IIlinois, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oregon and 
Texas have permitted foreign banks 
te acquire, service and enforce real 
estate mortgage loans within their 
boundaries without being considered 
“doing business” therein. A similar 
Tennessee law is limited to foreign 
mutual savings banks, or corpora- 
tions wholly owned by such banks. 
The Alabama law carries a proviso 
which might be considered desirable: 
it exempts such foreign banks from 
income taxation. 


Debentures, Capital Notes 


California and New Jersey have 
authorized banks under certain con- 
ditions to issue debentures or cap- 
ital notes. The California law per- 
mits conversion of the notes into 
stock; the New Jersey law forbids 


it. Connecticut and Delaware jaye 
reduced their minimum par value 
requirements for bank stock, while 
Colorado and North Carolina have 
eliminated them. 


Capital Requirements 


Florida increased capital require- 
ments for new banks; North Caro- 
lina increased the requirements for 
both new banks and branches. Ala- 
bama enacted six separate laws au- 
thorizing branch banking in addi- 
tional counties. Florida, which pro- 
hibits branch banking, authorized 
banks to establish drive-in facilities 
adjacent to and physically connected 
with their main offices. Wisconsin 
authorized the purchase of real 
estate for parking lots within 1,000 
feet of any bank, and also author- 
ized banks outside of Milwaukee to 
purchase property for needed hous- 
ing accommodations for essential 
employees in areas where such ac- 
commodations are not otherwise 
available. 

Ohio and Texas, taking note that 
banks often must “observe unusual 
working hours in order properly to 
serve the public,” exempted women 
employees of financial institutions 
from the strict operation of their 
maximum-hours laws under certain 
circumstances. 


Five-Day Week 


New Mexico, North Carolina and 
North Dakota adopted five-day week 
legislation for the first time. The 
New Mexico law permits Saturday 
closing in Albuquerque, and closing 
on Wednesday afternoon or on Sat- 
urday in the rest of the state. The 
North Carolina and North Dakota 
laws do not permit all banks to 
close, the formei permitting Satur- 
day closing in Charlotte only, and 
the latter permitting closing on any 
fixed weekday in municipalities of 
more than 5,000 population only. 

Florida and Minnesota, which have 
permitted the five-day week in lim- 
ited areas only, extended permissive 
closing to additional areas. Ohio 
amended its Saturday - or - Monday 
law to permit closing on any fixed 
week-day. Tennessee now permits 
closing on either Wednesday, Thurs- 
day or Saturday, rather than on 
Wednesday or Saturday. Utah, which 
permitted Saturday closing in the 
summer months only, now permits 
it year-round. 

Legislation permitting banks to 
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remain open on various so-called 
“minor” holidays was enacted, ap- 
plicable to all banks in Arkansas, 
Colorado, Maryland, Oregon and 
Wisconsin, and to banks operating 
on a five-day week in the Jackson- 
ville, Miami, Gainesville and St. 
Augustine areas of Florida. Indiana 
and North Carolina, on the other 
hand, made such closing mandatory 
for banks on the five-day week. 


Mergers; Conversions 


The legislatures of eight more 
states—Arkansas, Delaware, Geor- 
gu, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee and Washington — enacted 
legislation to complement the Na- 
tional Bank Merger Act, so as to 
provide a “two-way street” for 
mergers and conversions between 
state and national banking systems. 
Such laws have now been enacted in 
some thirty states, and most of them 
follow the pattern, if not always the 
exact wording of the merger pro- 
visions of the A.B.A. Model State 
Banking Code. 

New York attempted to resolve 
the problem of professional dis- 
senters to bank mergers, by restrict- 
ing payment of the value of their 
shares to those who were share- 
holders prior to the meeting at 
which approval of the merger was 
voted. A new Massachusetts stat- 
ute, applicable to corporations gen- 
erally, seems capable of serving the 
same purpose, by permitting boards 
of directors to fix a time not more 
than 30 days before a stockholders’ 
meeting, as the record date for reg- 
istering dissent; while a new Kansas 
law attacks the problem by provid- 
ing for payment of the value of a 
cissenter’s shares, “exclusive of any 
element of value arising from the 
expectation or accomplishment” or 
the merger. 


Photographic Evidence 


With enactment of photographic 
evidence laws in Nevada, Montana 
and Wyoming, all states except Colo- 
rado and Maine now have legislation 


of one kind or another permitting . | 


banks to dispose of their records 
after microfilming. However, Ala- 
bama, Nevada and Oklahoma did 
adopt additional legislation, taken 
from the Model State Banking Code 
and specifically authorizing the mi- 
crofilming of bank records, while 
Alabama and Georgia adopted the 
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Model Code provisions authorizing 
administrative regulation of reten- 
tion periods for bank records. Cali- 
fornia and Minnesota adopted 
amendments suggested by the Com- 
mittee on State Legislation to elim- 
inate a provision of the Uniform 
Photographic Copies Act which cast 
doubt upon the authority of trust 
departments to microfilm their rec- 
ords. 

In the tax field, Michigan elim- 
inated its 34% percent dividend tax, 
increased the bank share tax from 
4 mills on book value to 514 mills on 
capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits and provided that all banks 
in the state shall be taxed alike. 


amount certificates. 


Tennessee has required that bank 
stock be assessed at its actual value 
and at the same rate of value as 
other property in the same taxing 
district. Massachusetts extended 
through 1954 the “temporary” 8 
percent income tax rate on banks. 
Georgia suspended the collection of 
sales and use taxes from state banks 
in cases where national banks are 
immune from them. 

A large volume of new legislation 
applied specifically to savings banks 
only. Most of it was designed to give 
such banks additional investment 
opportunities. Noteworthy, for ex- 
ample, were the Connecticut, Maine, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


FIRST BANK 


COAST-TO-COAST 


New York --64 Wall Street San Francisco - - 333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 38 South Dearborn Street 


575 Branches Canada Resources Exceed $2 Bilien 


Mutual Funds 
MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund ay ing its invest- 
ments among common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds. 


Chwestors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 

ments among bonds, preferred stocks, and other i 
STOCK FUND, INC. 

An open-end management type mutual fund diversifying its invest- 

ments among common stocks and other equity securities. 


Face Amount Certificate Compan 
avestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, INC. 
A face amount certificate company issuing installment certificates 
of 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturities and single payment face 


senior securities. 


This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the 


and prospectus 
issuer 


registration 
requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about Po 


, the securities and the circumstances of the offering is contained in 
prospectus which must be given to the buyer. 


Copies of the prospectus relating to the shares of capital stock or certificates 
of the above companies may be obtained from the national distributor and invest- 


Please send me the prospectus relating to the company I have checked: 


D Investors Mutual, Inc. 

D Investors Stock Fund, Inc. 

D Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 

C Investors Syndicate of America,inc. CITY 
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It's the oldest 
(1881) National 
Bank in Arizona. 
This year (1953) 
it is 169th among 
Nation's banks. 
It wears well! 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF ARIZONA 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
205th 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
and an Extra dividend of forty 
cents (40¢) per share on the Capi- 
tal Stock of the Company have 
been declared this day, payable 
on December 10, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on November 6, 1953. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 

Rosert FIsHer 


October 20. 1953 Treasurer 


Air REDUCTION COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N 


146th CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on December 4, 1953 to 
holders of record on November 18, 1953, 
and the eighth regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.125 per share on the 4.50% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1951 Ser- 
ies, of the Company, payable December 
4, 1953 to holders of record on Novem- 
ber 18, 1953. 


= 
AIRCO 
SS 


October 28, 1953 


T. S. O’BRIEN 


Secretary 
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British Pension Funds 


LONDON 

NE feature of the British econ- 

omy which appears to be grow- 
ing at a considerable rate is that of 
pension fund schemes for employees. 
Many advertisements for staff now 
include the phrase “pension fund 
scheme in operation.” No doubt the 
existence of a pension fund does at- 
tract staff and it is felt in certain 
quarters that the firms that do not 
operate such a fund will have to be 
satisfied with a poorer type of em- 


ployee. 


Pension funds as a whole do re- 
duce the mobility of labor, for many 
employees lose some benefit if they 
change employers. On the other 
hand, some schemes are so arranged 
that benefits earned with one em- 


| ployer can be carried into the next 
employer’s scheme. 


One _ serious 
aspect is that the more elderly 
worker is penalized when looking for 
a new position, if he is not already a 
member of an existing scheme. There 
have been many bitter comments by 
men of 45 and upwards who, quali- 
fied by training and experience for 
an advertised post, are turned down 
because they could not be brought 
into the pension fund. 


; estimates state that the 


members of pension funds in Britain 


| aggregate well over 7,000,000—that 
| is, almost one-third of the employed 


people. Of this total, a considerable 
proportion are manual workers en- 
gaged in industry, and, though ac- 
curate figures cannot be quoted, re- 
liable estimates suggest that over 
half the members are manual work- 


| ers. The contributions per head vary 


| small. 


according to benefits, age, etc., but 
in all cases are not by any means 
There are, of course, quite a 


| number of noncontributary funds, 


but these are in the minority. 
The funds are reported to be grow- 
ing by some $450,000,000 per annum 


| and are, therefore, no small part of 
| the savings of the people as a whole. 
| The total amount of the funds can- 
| not be far short of about $6 bil- 


lion. The proper management and 


| investment of these funds is a mat- 


ter of particular importance. In the 
case of the smaller firms the pension 


| fund is operated through an insur- 
| ance company, which will have the 
| necessary experience and staff to deal 


| with the problem. Quite a number 


of the larger companies operate their 
own funds and make such invest- 
ments as they think fit. Though 
there is no record of any fund run- 
ning into financial difficulties, the 
risk of such an eventuality cannot be 
denied. According to theory, about 
one-half of the assets of a fund 
should be invested in trustee securi- 
ties, and the balance spread over 
sound industrials, bank shares, and 
preferential and debenture stocks of 
companies with a sound dividend 
record. 

The point arises: if pension funds 
are to grow in number as would ap- 
pear to be the case, their manage- 
ment is going to be a problem of 
more than passing importance. The 
accumulation of the capital, which 
does undoubtedly represent personal 
savings, can only be channeled into 
safety first investments. No portion 
of it could with prudence be utilized 
in providing any part of that risk 
capital which is so much needed in 
an industrialized country like Bri- 
tain. High taxation and ruinous 
death duties have dried up the one- 
time source of capital available for 
the entrepreneur. A major increase 
in pension funds can still further re- 
duce the funds that may in part have 
been used to fill the gap. 

F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


The United Nations seems to have 
the bull in the China shop by the 
horns. 


Success in dealing with other 
people is like making rhubarb pie— 
use all the sugar you can, and then 
double it. 


Conceit may puff a man up, but 
it never holds him up. 


Some nations are not only off the 
gold standard but also off the golden 
rule. 


After you contract a debt, it seems 
to expand. 


It sometimes looks like the French 
currency is a franc failure. 
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Peace... 


ut M/Scr. Husert L. Lee Lr. Cot. R. R. Myers 


| their Christmas Wish for us! 


of Masor Cart L. Sitter M/Ser. Harotp E. Witson 
‘he usMC USMCR 


ne- Prec. H. A. Carrerata, Jr. T/Ser. R. S. Kennemore 
for USMCR 


THESE are some of the bravest men on earth. 


Yet these young holders of the Medal of Honor were never fighters 
for the love of fighting. They are men of war with a dream of peace. 


ave 


the They want a world in which small wide eyes can gaze in rapture 


at a tinselled tree. Where a happy Christmas is a child’s 
inalienable right—because fear and force have at last 


her ie bs), eee given way to peace and law and goodwill. 
jie— They have fought ably for peace, with courage “above and beyond 
hen the call of duty.” Can we, at home, do something for it, too? 
Yes. Beginning now, each of us who earns can put some part of 
his earnings into United States Defense Bonds. For by these 
but Bonds we make our own families secure, first of all. Then, out of 
the security of our families, we build the strength of America—to 
Carr. Lewts L. Mictett Capt. RaymMonp Harvey stay at peace in a world where peace still is only for the strong. 
the USA USA 
den * * * 
In all, 104 men have won the Medal of Honor : ; 
in Korea. The men here stand as representa- You can invest in Defense Bonds best through the Payroll Savings 
tives of them—and of all the service men Plan where you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
ems and women to whose devotion we in America bank. Won’t you begin—today ? 
owe our security this Christmas of 1953. 
The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council 
and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Oiher 


The news in this department is 
edited by WILLIAM P. BOGIE of 
BANKING’S staff. 


Busy New Jersey 


Tue New Jersey State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the NEW JER- 
SEY BANKERS ASSOCIATION have 
completed all the necessary arrange- 
ments for making available a series 
of economic and finance forums to 
the entire membership of the state 
federation. Several such pilot or ex- 
perimental meetings have already 
been conducted with outstanding 
success. 

Mrs. Wilson Y. Christian, presi- 
dent of the N. J. State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and John P. Poe, 
president of the NJBA, have ex- 
plained that the purpose of the co- 
operative effort is to provide a 
clearer concept of the nature and 
function of money in our free enter- 
prise system and what this means 
to the economic development of the 
United States. 

On behalf of the 50,000 members 
of women’s clubs and employees of 


Mrs. Wilson Y. Christian, president of the New Jersey State 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, and John P. Poe, president 

of the New Jersey Bankers Association, sign announcements 

of their organizations’ joint program for promoting finance 
and economic forums. (See story in Column 1) 


rganizations 


Group III of the Florida Bankers Association included on the program of a recent 
meeting a cruise on board a flat-top off Pensacola Naval Air Station 


banks in the state, the presidents of 
the two organizations invited all 
women’s clubs throughout the state 
to review again the basic principles 
and more important fundamental 
aspects of money management. 
From now on, whenever women’s 
clubs want to present a series of 


finance and economic forums, the. 


banks will furnish qualified lectur- 
ers and the women will handle all 
arrangements for presenting the 
forum. 

Announcements signed by the 
presidents of both organizations are 
being sent to all women’s clubs, 
banks and branch offices in New Jer- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 


Secretary William H. Hosch of the Georgia Bankers Asso- 
ciation, receives from Joyce Venable, Georgia 4-H Clubs 
president, a plaque for outstanding service to the farm 
youth organization. The award was made during the annual 
“get-acquainted party” of the state 4-H Club congress 
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COMPLETE 


OPERATING PLAN 


A new, completely mechanized system that — 


enforces accuracy and simplifies every function 
of your Commercial Loan Department 


Every loan transaction... plus the many miscellaneous transactions 
of a loan teller... are organized into a sure, smooth flow of work by 
Burroughs Streamlined Control. Immediate, proved and consoli- 
dated records of every operation are always available. Note teller 
balancing becomes a mere count-of-cash at the day’s end. 


New uniform note forms that permit instant location of any note on 
file... a liability ledger that provides complete credit history infor- 
mation ... effective control of delinquency —these are just a few of 
the highlights of this new plan. 


Streamlined Control for Commercial Loan Departments is time 


proved through actual bank use for more than two years. It’s 
Another Burroughs First! 


A complete description of how this plan overcomes loan department 
— is offered in the portfolio, “Streamlined Control for the 

mmercial Loan Department.” Ask your Burroughs man for 
complete details. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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ENJOY THIS SECURITY 
1. Mechanical control of all new 
notes and interest, with a record 
for the borrower. 
2. Mechanical endorsement of all 
note payments, with a receipt for 
the borrower. 
3. Automatic daily totals of new 
loans, loan payments, interest. 
4. Mechanical proof of all note 
balances. 
5. Segregation of miscellaneous 
items under total for periodic re- 
lease to proof department. 
6. Elimination of pen-and-ink oper- 
ations and many auxiliary records. 
7. Fast, simple teller balancing. 
8. A simple distribution operation 
to provide totals for the General 
Ledger by note class. 
9. A neat, accurate liability ledger 
with complete credit history. 
10. Improved delinquency control. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


sey. It is claimed that this coopera- 
tive effort is the first to be under- 
taken by any group of banks and a 
state federation of women’s clubs. 


* * * 


Tue NEW JERSEY BANKERS ASSOCI- 
ATION has been given the “Award 
of Merit” for public relations com- 
munications by the New Jersey Man- 
ufacturers Association. The award 
was presented to NJBA President 
John P. Poe, president of the First 
National Bank of Princeton, by 
Henry W. Johnson, president of the 


New Jersey Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

The story of banking in New Jer- 
sey was told on “The Voice of New 
Jersey” radio series during the week 
beginning November 1. The broad- 
cast is one of 13 programs produced 
by the New Jersey Manufacturers 
Association to increase better under- 
standing of the role of business and 
industry in the growth, development, 
and prosperity of the state. 

The bankers’ program was the 
story of a “business with a heart,” 
emphasizing the many services the 
public receives from banks. The pro- 


Confidence... 


the knowledge that important matters entrusted to a 


time-tested institution will be well taken care of. Here at 


Fifth Third, our many years of serving correspondent 


banks add up to a proud tradition. 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of ... 


the FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST <> 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


member 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


gram described examples of how a 
banker’s advice, which is always 
free, has contributed to the solution 


of many everyday financial prob- 
lems. 


Oklahoma PR 


A SPEAKERS bureau consisting of 77 
bankers—one for each county of the 
state—has been set up by the Public 
Relations Committee of the Ox.a- 
HOMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION. Each 
of these bankers will be responsible 
for seeing that the story of banking, 
its services, and its part in the na- 
tion’s economy is told clearly and 
forcefully in his own county. 

Each speaker will use the same 
subject—“The Third Dimension in 
Banking.’”’ The OKLAHOMA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION will advertise the bu- 
reau’s existence and will furnish 
speech outlines and background ma- 
terial to the speakers. 

Other phases of the current public 
relations program of the OBA are 
improved advertising and a more 
complete employee education pro- 
gram, preparing staff members to 
supplement the work of the speak- 
ers bureau. 


Press Relations 


In an effort to intensify the work of 
disseminating information on bank- 
ing and monetary’ policy among the 
general public, President Stanley A. 
Neilson of the NEW YORK STATE 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION has asked all 
banks to designate an appropriate 


Walter J. Hess, president of the Ridge- 
wood Savings Bank, Queens, has been 
elected president of the Savings Banks 

Association of the State of New York 
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Open house at the Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, during Arizona’s Know 
Your Bank Week, included an exhibit 
of coins, a display of antique banks, 
and a tour of the bank’s art collection 


staff member to handle this matter. 

In Information Bulletin No. 16, 
“State-Wide Network of Banker 
News Correspondents is Proposed to 
Strengthen Future Information Ac- 
tivities,” it was asserted that “Many 
of our members have been working 
earnestly in their communities to in- 
sure public access to facts about 
banking’s position regarding the na- 
tion’s ‘honest money’ policy. These 
bank executives took the time to 
visit their local editors, to discuss 
the bulletins and to answer any pos- 
sible questions. In other instances, 
however, bankers, probably because 
of unfamiliarity with the techniques 


W. A. Clarke, president of W. A. Clarke 

Mortgage Company, Philadelphia, is the 

new president of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America 


December 1953 


of ‘breaking into print,’ neglected to 
act. 

“To meet this situation, we have 
decided to act on President Neilson’s 
suggestion that perhaps certain 
bank officers might be designated to 
deal with local editors, not only in 
connection with the bulletins on 
‘honest money’ but also on any fu- 
ture information activities requiring 
the broadest possible coverage. We 
ask you, as the executive officer of 
your bank, therefore, to consider 
this suggestion with the view to 
delegating this assignment to an 
appropriate staff member... .” 


Built To 
Fit 


Your Own 


IBA 


7. JERROLD BRYCE, a senior part- 
ner of Clark, Dodge & Co., New 
York, has been nominated as the 
next president of the INVESTMENT 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

Nominations, made by the board 
of governors, are considered tanta- 
mount to election in the IBA, which 
will act on the ticket at its annual 
convention, November 29 to Decem- 
ber 4. 

Mr. Bryce has been in the invest- 
ment banking business for almost 40 
years—his entire business career. 


Requirements 


by 
Whatson 


established 1887 


Money and Currency Buses of all types—custom built for your needs. 
lf desired they have the WATSON special caster control for superb 


rolling versatility. 


For More Information 


Write Dept. H3 


WATSON MANUFACTURING CO., 


Jamestown, New York 


If You Are Considering Remodeling: 
See WATSON First— 


for a Complete Line of 
Custom Built Bank Counter Equipment! 


WATSON ALSO BUILDS A COMPLETE LINE OF STANDARD 


FILING CABINETS AND ROL-DEX ROLLING RECORD UNITS. 
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BANKING NEWS 


Bankers Must Accept Risks 
Or Face Government Credit, 
Reese Tells Nebraskans 


Urges Banks to Prepare to 
Function Should Changes Arise 


Bankers must accept risks as part of 


i i 1 el for | 
their business or face a real clamor for | premeted ave Willan 'P. Bééle, whe 


more Government credit and guaranties, 
Everett D. Reese, president of the 
American Bankers Association, said in 
a recent address before the 56th Con- 
vention of the Nebraska Bankers Asso- 
ciation in Omaha. 

Mr. Reese is president of The Park 
National Bank of Newark, Ohio. 

“Banks as well as businesses have 
been operating under perfect condi- 
tions,” Mr. Reese noted. “There have 
been high levels of activity, full employ- 
ment; large volumes, and wide margins 


of profit. If conditions should change, | 


however, we bankers must be prepared 
to function under such changed condi- 
tions. If we alter our viewpoint in 
judging the qualities of credit, we could 
accentuate any adjustment that might 
take place just as we can accentuate 
inflationary pressures if we view every- 
thing too optimistically when business 
is good.” 

Emphasizing that he was not predict- 
ing a serious recession in the foresee- 
able future, Mr. Reese said that “the 
base is already laid for the re-entry of 
the Government into the lending field 
under the popular flag of small busi- 
ness, however; and we cannot be indif- 
ferent to the implications of this action. 
We should serve the interests of small 
business so effectively that the demand 
for Government credit or guaranty of 
loans will be meaningless. 

“We can rightfully be proud of a sys- 
tem that has helped to bring such a 
high standard of living to so many peo- 
ple,” the A.B.A. president continued. 


gressional committees and the creation 
of the Small Business Administration 
should make us appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the groups that contend that 
our banks cannot meet all the credit 
requirements of small business and that 
some Government assistance is neces- 
sary. 

“The demand for Government credit 
was made and answered in the best of 
times. There could be a great deal more 
clamor for Government credit 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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Members of “Banking’s” Editorial Staff Get Promotions, 
A.B.A. Executive Manager Merle E. Selecman Announces 


Six members of the staff of BANKING 
have been given new titles, according 
to an announcement by Merle E. Selec- 
man, executive manager of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

The six staff members who have been 


will have the title of managing editor; 
John L. Cooley, senior associate editor; 
Mary B. Leach, associate editor; Theo- 
dore Fischer, associate editor; Ruth E. 
Buckwell, assistant editor; and Ethel 
M. Bauer, assistant editor. 

William P. Bogie has been on BANK- 


| ING’s staff since 1932 and is advanced 


from the position of associate editor. 


| Mr. Bogie is a native of Vincennes, 


Indiana, and was graduated from 


| DePauw University at Greencastle, 


Indiana. Upon his graduation in 1930, 
he joined the editorial staff of the Wall 
Street Journal. Mr. Bogie was in the 
Army during World War II, having 
entered active duty in January 1941, as 
a Reserve captain. During his service, 
he was in the Northern Solomons, New 
Guinea, and Philippine campaigns and 
in Korea during its early occupation. 
He ended his active duty as a colonel in 
1946. He has continued active in Metro- 
politan New York Reserve affairs and 
now commands a regiment made up of 
Long Island personnel. On BANKING’S 
staff, he is in charge of production and 
make-up of the magazine and is asso- 
ciate editor of Present Day Banking, 
an annual publication of the A.B.A. in 


| book form. 


John L. Cooley, who becomes senior 
associate editor, is a veteran newsman, 
widely known in New York in news- 
paper and publishing circles. He is a 
graduate of Columbia University, and 
after reportorial experience on New 
York State and Massachusetts news- 


| papers was on the staff of the Asso- 
“Yet, the recent hearings before con- 


ciated Press for 15 years. He was suc- 
cessively cable editor, day and night 
city editor, and science editor at its 
New York headquarters. During the 
market crash of 1929 and the early 
years of the depression, he was news 


| editor in the AP Wall Street bureau, 


covering important financial stories and 
writing signed market reviews. Mr. 
Cooley came to BANKING in 1934 as 
assistant editor and was later advanced 


| to associate editor. He is also an asso- 
if at | 


ciate editor of Present Day Banking. 
Mary B. Leach, who advances to 


associate editor, came to BANKING in 
1940 from the public relations firm of 
Will, Folsom, and Smith, Inc., where 
she had been assistant to the president 
and assistant treasurer. Miss Leach is 
a native of Ronceverte, West Virginia, 
and she attended Stratford College at 
Danville, Virginia; Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland; and New York 
University. She embarked on a journal- 
istic career while serving as secretary 
to a West Virginia Congressman in 
Washington, D. C., by serving as a 
special Washington correspondent for 
Mountain State daily newspapers. As a 
member of the staff of The National 
City Bank of Cleveland, she was active 
in Cleveland Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, where she served 
as publicity committee chairman and 
editor of The Cleveland Banker. In 
1935 she was made a member of the 
A.I.B.’s National Publicity Committee. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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William P. Bogie John L. Cooley 


Mary B. Leach Theodore Fischer 


Ruth E,. Buckwell Ethel M, Bauer 
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Sponsored by the 


CREDIT POLICY 
COMMISSION 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


January 25-26-27, 1954 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


WHY THIS CONFERENCE? 


Its purpose is to analyze current conditions and to reckon future trends 
affecting bank credit policies for the year 1954. 


WHAT WILL BE DISCUSSED? 


@ The demand for bank credit in 1954. @ The purposes for which 
credit will be needed. € How the monetary and fiscal policies of the 
Government will affect the volume of bank credit and interest rates. 
@ Whether or not there will be any appreciable letdown in business 
activity generally in 1954. @ Whether inventories are presently in proper 
proportion to sales. @ How loan repayment schedules are being met. 
@ What effect possible tax changes will have on bank credit extension. 
@ Consideration of consumer credit outstandings in banks. Q The out- 


look for agricultural credit. € The various techniques used to supply 
small business with credit. 


DO THESE TWO THINGS NOW! 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION 


Credit Policy Commission 
American Bankers Association Date 
12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


OBTAIN YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION 
WELL IN ADVANCE 


SEND APPLICATIONS TO 


M. P. MATHEWSON, SALES DIRECTOR 
LA SALLE HOTEL 
LA SALLE AT MADISON STREETS 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


Our bank will be represented by the following at the A.B.A. National Credit Conference, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, January 25-26-27, 1954. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 
6.50 7.00 7.50 8.00 8.50 10.50 
9.00 9.50 10.00 10.50 11.00 13.00 
. 12.50 13.50 14.50 15.00 
2Rs.C.B./2 12.50 13.50 
2Rs. C. B./3 14.50 15.50 17.50 
2Rs.C.B./4 16.50 17.50 20.00 
Parl. B.R. & B. 12.00 13.00 22.50 24.00 35.00 
Parl. &2B.Rs. 36.00 37.50 48.50 


Name___ 


Name P Title 


REGISTRATION FEE— $15.00 PER PERSON 


(A complimentary copy of the Proceedings will be mailed to each registrant) 


OUR CHECK FOR $ IS ENCLOSED. (Make check payable to A.B.A.) 


(Refunds will be made, upon request, to those unable to attend) 


City 


WHEN MINIMUM RATES ARE NOT AVAILABLE 
THE NEXT HIGHER RATE WILL PREVAIL. 


PLEASE STATE DATE AND TIME OF ARRIVAL 
AND DEPARTURE. 


‘RESERVATIONS WILL BE HELD UNTIL 6 P.M. 
UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED. 


MAIL THIS FORM TO AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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CREDIT CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 


Kenton R. Cravens 


These three men, among others, will 
represent the three fields of industry, 
banking, and the Government at the 
6th National Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion on January 25-27 at the Hotel La- 
Salle, Chicago. 

The National Credit Conference, 
which is sponsored annually by the 
_A.B.A.’s Credit Policy Commission, 
traditionally brings together 
from these three fields. 

Mr. Colbert, who is 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit is one of 


the nation’s leading industrialists. Mr. | 


Reese, representing banking, is presi- 


"Banking" Staff Promotions 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


Theodore Fischer, who is advanced 


to associate editor, is a native of Toms 
River, New Jersey, where he spent 11 
years with the New Jersey Courier, an 
influential 
paper. From 1939 to 1946, he was em- 
ployed in the Ocean County Trust Com- 
pany and, following its merger, with 
the First National Bank of Toms River. 


During World War II, he was in the | 


United States Army from 1942 until 
1945. From 1946 until 1948, he was in 
the News Bureau of the A.B.A. and 
was transferred to BANKING as its news 
editor. He is also assistant editor of 
BANKING’S NEWSLETTER. 

Ruth E. Buckwell, who was advanced 


from editorial assistant to assistant’ 


editor, has devoted most of her busi- 
ness career to BANKING magazine. As a 
member of the editorial staff, she has 
been 
sources, procedures, and policies. 


Ethel M. Bauer, who advances to | 


assistant editor, has been on BANKING’S 
staff for 23 years. She spent several 
years in the circulation department and 
later transferred to advertising, where 
her experience led to an assignment as 
an editorial assistant on over-all make- 
up and production. 
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Everett D. Reese 


leaders | 


president of | 


county-seat weekly news- | 


in close touch with editorial | 


Lester L. Colbert 


| dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
| tion and president of the Park National 
| Bank of Newark, Ohio. Mr. Cravens is 
administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and former vice- 
| president of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
| pany, St. Louis. He has been active in 
the A.B.A. in many fields, principally 
in those of credit and Federal legisla- 
tion. 

The complete program for the confer- 
| ence will appear in the January BANK- 
ING. Meanwhile, for a full announce- 
| ment with complete hotel information 
and coupon for registration, see page 


| 93 of this issue. 


A.I.B. Executive Council 
In Sea Island Jan. 27-29 


The annual midwinter meeting of the 

Executive Council of the American In- 
stitute of Banking will be held in The 
Cloister, Sea Island, Georgia, January 
27-29, 1954, according to Stetson B. 
| Harman, president of the Institute and 
| trust officer and assistant secretary, 
First Trust and Savings Bank of Pasa- 
| dena. 
The Executive Council, which is the 
| governing body of the A.I.B., consists 
| of 12 members elected from various sec- 
tions of the country, the elected national 
| officers of the Institute, and the imme- 
diate past president. 

The Administrative Advisory, Educa- 
tional Advisory, Nominating, and Re- 
search and Development Committees of 
the Council will meet on January 26, 
followed by regular business meetings 

of the entire Council on January 27-29. 
| The meeting in Sea Island is in an 
| executive session to discuss the policies 
and programs of the Institute. The 
| Council will review the A.I.B.’s work 
during the first half of the Institute 
year, which began in June, and will dis- 
| cuss plans for the remainder of the 
| year, including the Institute’s annual 
| convention in Los Angeles on June 7-11, 
| 1954, 


“American Monetary and 
Fiscal Policies” Will Be 
AIB Public Speaking Theme 


“American Monetary and Fiscal! Pol- 
icies” will be the general theme for 
public speaking contests to be held 
within the American Institute of bank- 
ing from March to June, 1954, accord- 
ing to Jerry Meacham, Jr., The Ohio 
National Bank, Columbus, Ohio, who is 
chairman of the A.I.B.’s National Pub- 
lic Speaking Committee. 

The speaking program will culminate 
in June with the 28th Annual Na- 
tional Public Speaking Contest for the 
A. P. Giannini Educational Endowment 
Prizes at the A.I.B.’s National Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. The convention 
will be held in Los Angeles June 7-11. 

For purposes of the contest, the coun- 
try has been divided into 12 geographi- 
cal districts. Each A.I.B. chapter will 
be entitled to send one contestant to its 
respective district contest. The winners 
of each district contest will then com- 
pete in one of two semifinal contests, 
with the six people who place first, 
second, and third in these semifinals 
becoming the contestants for the na- 
tional contest. 

The winners of the semifinal contests 
will compete for prizes of $500 for first 
place, $300 for second place, and $100 
for third place. The expenses of the 
contestants in the semifinals, as well 
as the prizes in the final contest, are 
supplied by the A. P. Giannini Educa- 
tional Endowment fund and the Bank 
of America N. T. & S. A. Mr. Giannini 
was founder of the Bank of America. 


Reese Says Accept Risks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


some time in the future there should be 
a business readjustment, even a slight 
one.” 

Mr. Reese urged bankers to follow 
six suggestions in their work with small 
business: (1) Learn more about small 
business, its problems, and its needs; 
(2) serve the credit needs of small 
business constructively and resource- 
fully; (3) help small businessmen in 
every way to become more competent 
by: (a) aid, counsel, and advice; (b) 
small business libraries in banks; and 
(c) business clinics; (4) build valua- 
tion reserves against loan accounts and 
other assets; (5) if the needed credit 
cannot be supplied by banks, cooperate 
with movements to attract supplemen- 
tary money such as the Maine Develop- 
ment Corporation and similar organiza- 
tions in other states; and (6) avoid 
using the Government credit agencies 
as an umbrella for credit extension. 
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42 Colorful Lobby, Window 
Posters Ready for 1954 Use 


Forty-two colorful posters for win- 
dow and lobby display by banks during 
1954 were released recently by the Ad- 
vertising Department of the American 
Bankers Association. These posters are 
2132” x 31%” in packaged sets featur- 
ing savings, commercial, trust, and 
credit services—12 to each set except 
for credit services, which has six. 

Suitable frames for displaying the 
posters are also available to banks 
which do not already have them. 


When announcing these posters, G. 
Edwin Heming, manager of the Adver- 
tising Department, pointed out that 
“space in your window or lobby is yours 
to use for advertising—rent free. It is 
point-of-sale advertising space—the spot 
where people can respond to your sales 
message by taking immediate action. 
National advertisers would pay a good 
price for the opportunity to reach your 
customers and prospects by advertising 
in your lobby or windows. Don’t miss 
the opportunity to use this space your- 


self. Your only cost is for the display 
itself and the outlay need not be much.” 


A.1.B. Membership and Class 
Enrolment Gain Foreseen 


A gain of 10 percent in American 
Institute of Banking membership and 
of 8 percent in class enrolments by 
January 1 is foreseen by National 
Secretary Robert C. Rutherford if mid- 
November trends continue. 

Present trends indicate, Mr. Ruther- 
ford said, that last year’s member- 
ship of 101,637 and class enrolments 
of 48,027 will be equalled or even bet- 


| tered by the end of the Institute year 


on June 1. 


News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


FPRA and NABAC Conventions Feature Instalment Credit Panels 


NABAC 


Detecartes to the recent New York 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers (see page 42 for complete 
story) were asked what subjects 
they would like to hear treated by a 
panel. ‘Consumer instalment credit” 
got the most votes. The panel then 
prepared papers which were sent in 
advance to the delegates. The papers 
were not read at the meeting; rather, 
the delegates were prepared in ad- 
vance with questions they wished 
answered by the panel. 

The moderator was Carl M. Flora, 
then vice-president of First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, and 
now Deputy Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration. 

We quote here from the papers 
prepared by each of the three panel 
members. 


Reconsider; Evaluate; Review 


Cyril J. Jedlicka, vice-president, 
City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri: 


If we are to maintain sound and 
adequate instalment lending opera- 
tions in the changing conditions 
ahead, I believe we should first care- 
fully reconsider our credit and collec- 
tion policies. We should strengthen 
our lending procedure and see that 
we are properly selective in grading 
the individual credits. Each loan 
should stand on its individual 
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merits, and if the loans individually 
are good, the totals of consumer 
credit will take care of themselves. 
We should evaluate our collection 
procedure, and if necessary 
strengthen it so that we have the 
machinery set up to maintain the 
necessary contacts to keep our col- 
lections on an even keel. We should 
study our operations to see that nec- 
essary controls are set up, and to 
see that we have operating at all 
times such audit procedures that 
will effectively control the exposures 
inherent in this business. 

I believe we also should study our 
valuation reserves, particularly the 
reserve for losses, and in the case 
of instalment loans, determine if 
they are adequate, not only in pres- 
ent-day conditions, but also in time 
of catastrophe, if such should occur. 

Instalment loan department earn- 
ings have been large for years, and 
have helped make many bank earn- 
ings statements look fine. Are the 
reserves set up adequate? Tax de- 
ductibility is only one factor in eval- 
vating such reserves. For well-man- 
aged season operations, such re- 
serves may well be adequate. For 
banks with very liberal credit pol- 
icies, with weak collection depart- 
ments, such reserves may be totally 
inadequate. Time is running out, 
but there is still time to review your 
operations and make such changes 
as are necessary to keep your lend- 
ing operations on a sound and profit- 
able basis. 


Sees No Big Decline 


John Reilley, vice-president, Penn- 
sylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia: 


The outlook for the nation as a 
whole indicates that although instal- 
ment credit may not rise very far 
above the present plateau, there is 
little reason to assume a decline of 
any consequence. Today we find a 
very high proportion of all Amer- 
ican families using this method of 
paying for at least one or more du- 
rable goods purchases. It is also ob- 
vious that, as resistance builds up 
in the automobile and household ap- 
pliance markets, a greater emphasis 
will be placed on instalment selling 
which will add further to the de- 
mand for this type of credit. 

A survey conducted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve in 1952 indicated that 
one group and a very important 
group in our national economy is a 
heavy user of this credit. That 
group is the young married people 
who have been unable to build up 
the liquid assets necessary to estab- 
lish a home with the furnishings and 
other durable goods that go along 
with it. Nine out of 10 young fam- 
ilies in this group are presently 
cbligated under instalment credit 
loans, in some instances in amounts 
up to 20 percent of available income. 

On the long range side of this 
picture, promising a continued 
growth of instalment loans is the 
recognized popularity of instalment 
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buying. This was not true many 
years ago when many people were 
wont to apologize for using such a 
method to pay for goods and ser- 
vices. A great deal of the recent 
rise in instalment credit is probably 
due to an increase of the number 
of instalment buyers rather than to 
a greater use by substantially the 
same group. 

We also have a substantial social 
as well as financial responsibility to 
our customers. Certainly, banks 
dare not develop their volume of 
instalment loans without the exer- 
cise of care. They should do nothing 
that will unduly encourage unwise 
acquisition of instalment debt, 
whether the excessive debt is col- 
lective or of individual influence. A 
poorly made instalment loan may 
be a minor financial loss to the 
lender, but it can create a major 
family tragedy for the borrower. All 
of the know-how and skill are on the 
side of the lender, and, as in the 
_ past, he must take the rap for poor 
handling, and not the overly opti- 
mistic borrower. 


Recommends Internal Auditor 


Fred H. Diefenbacher, assistant 
vice-president, National City Bank 
of New York: 

To establish a strong internal 
control over the variety of individ- 


ACCURATE; TIMESAVING 


Many banks have experi- 
mented with what is known as 
“cents less accounting” or 
“even-dollar accounting.” Prac- 
tically all direct loans are ad- 
justed by the loan officer as 
they are made to an even-dol- 
lar amount, and the payments 
likewise to an even-dollar pay- 
ment with the last payment 
being the odd-dollar amount. 
It is amazing to consider the 
number of times that an ac- 
count is handled, a payment 
made, the payment and bal- 
ance listed, etc., during the life 
of each loan. Certainly if all 
loans and payments were even 
amounts, our work would be 
much simplified and the 
chances for error in making 
change, listing, etc., reduced. 
We have found this procedure 
to be a considerable timesaver. 


—Cyril J. Jedlicka 


NABAC’s _Instal- 
ment Credit Pan- 
el, left to right: 
Fred H. Diefen- 
bacher, John 
Reilley, Cyril J. 
Jedlicka and Carl 
M. Flora 


ual steps making up the operating 
procedure of a consumer credit de- 
partment, the designation of a de- 
partmental internal auditor is rec- 
ommended, preferably one divorced 
from the operating units, and re- 
porting directly to the top manage- 
ment of the department. He should 
have a voice in general crédit policy 
and new credit ventures, as well as 
approving new operating procedures 
and changes in existing procedures. 

Operating routine and internal 
controls as related to an instalment 
credit unit follow a pretty well de- 
fined pattern, whether the outstand- 
ings are $200,000 or $200,000,000. 
Normally, a consumer credit depart- 
ment is divided into three major 
functional units: Credit; Account- 
ing; Collection. Regardless of 
whether one person handles each of 
these functions, or whether the func- 
tions are each completed by large 
units, the underlying principles are 
basically the same. A credit unit is 
required to develop the business, 
handle the credit details, and ap- 
prove the loans; an accounting unit 
pays out approved credits, does the 
bookkeeping, and completes other 
required accounting functions; and, 
a collection unit must keep on top 
of delinquent accounts and when 
normal collection efforts are ex- 
hausted, proceed legally if the situ- 
ation dictates such action is neces- 
sary. 


FPRA 


The public relations aspects of in- 
stalment credit safety and instal- 
ment credit service were discussed 
at the recent Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association convention in De- 
troit (for fuller coverage of the con- 
vention see page 110). 

Departmental Chairman J. M. Pat- 
ton, president of the Mitchell (South 
Dakota) National Bank, and H. E. 
Rogier, president of the First Na- 


tional Bank of Vandalia, Illinois, 
presided at a panel discussion of 
these topics. Participants were 
Daphne Dailey, director of public re- 
lations of The Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond; Frank S. Farrington, 
vice-president, The Park National 
Bank of Newark, Ohio; and A. G. 
Ropp, president of the Industrial 
National Bank of Detroit. 

Inquiries from the moderator and 
questions from the floor produced 
comment from the panel that pointed 
to the following conclusions: 

Terms: In general, banks should 
follow the recommended terms of 
the A.B.A. Regardless of what com- 
petition offers, it was felt that banks 
should go about selling their own 
terms. Troubles in the past have 
accrued from not being realistic 
about minimum downpayments and 
sound terms. 

Only in extreme cases should 
auto terms exceed 24 months and 
only then if the applicant has been 
known over a period of time and has 
sound reasons for needing such 
terms. 

Floor Planning: Care should be 
exercised in floor planning with defi- 
nite agreements in writing about the 
liquidation of balances. On the floor 
checks should be made every 20 days 
with alternating checkers. 

Collections: Collection follow-up 
of all delinquencies should be started 
within five days after due date. A 
written notice or phone call was 
considered essential. The panel in- 
dicated that every collection effort 
should be pointed toward getting the 
customer back into the office to dis- 
cuss the situation with the lending 
officer. 

“Getting tough” is not the only 
way to have a good audit of ac- 
counts. It was shown that over the 
years 94 percent of accounts have 
paid as agreed; 414 percent required 
some collection work; 1 percent were 
difficult; and only 14 of 1 percent 
were charged off. 
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MR. J.C. REILY, 


EFFICIENT NATIONAL “135” Unit Plan posting machines handle 
Vice President 


First National Bank 


of Moline, 


Moline, Illinois 


checking account posting with new simplicity of operation 
and efficiency at First National Bank of Moline, Illinois. 


Walional s Unit Posting Plan gives us 


90% return on our investment!” 


—4J. C. REILY, VICE PRESIDENT 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MOLINE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 


“Tn the Spring of 1951 we converted 
our bookkeeping department from a 
6-machine Dual Plan to National’s Unit 
Plan using 3 National “135”’ Unit Plan 
posters for checking accounts. Since our 
activity was steadily increasing, we 
would have had to add another ma- 
chine and one additional operator, had 
we elected to continue on Dual Posting. 


“Our three Nationals have absorbed 
a 25% increase in activity with ease, 
and save us 50% in valuable floor space 
as well as the substantial decrease in 
equipment maintenance and deprecia- 


tion costs, with no added personnel 
costs. 


“Our bookkeepers are very well 
pleased with the new Unit Plan. Train- 
ing costs are now negligible. Our book- 
keepers post more rapidly with greater 


efficiency than under our former sys- 
tem. We have experienced little per- 
sonnel turnover since installing our 
Nationals. Our new 7-way proof system 
has eliminated all overtime costs in the 
bookkeeping department, and our sta- 
tionery costs (including carbon) are 
less than half of the former Dual Plan 
System costs. 


“‘Customer reaction to our neater 
bank statements has been most 
gratifying. 

“Our bank also uses the National 
No-Ticket Plan for savings accounts, 
and National’s Class 31 machine for 
bank Multiple-Duty work. 


“*From our experience in the past two 
years, we know that the National Unit 
Plan is an ideal investment for our 
bank.” 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
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How can the NATIONAL UNIT 
POSTING PLAN for checking ac- 
counts increase efficiency and cut 
costs in your bank? How much 


money will this new posting plan 
save YOU? 


Call your nearby National repre- 
sentative today. He has real time- 
and-money savings news for you— 
good news for your bank’s book- 
keeping operation. 


MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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“Building Savings Deposits 


I N searching for the secret of Amer- 
ica’s growth and prosperity never 
overlook the part played by thrift; 
Americans have always followed a 
family policy of “putting something 
eside when you have it,” says a new 
kank manual, Building Savings De- 
posits, recently published by the 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council in 
cooperation with the Savings and 
Mortgage Division. 

The manual offers a savings check 
list to assist bank officers in evalu- 
ating the services provided by their 
individual banks. It points out that 
in order to do a good job, a bank 
should know its competitors, its pub- 
lic, and itself. The public in turn 
needs to know about the bank and 
its services. 

The new manual is No. 10 in the 
A.B.A. public relations series of 
pamphlets available to bankers. In- 
quiries may be directed to the Pub- 
lic Relations Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, 12 East 
3€ Street, New York 16, New York. 


Certificate of Deposit 


Couron-currinc is a unique fea- 
ture of the new certificate of deposit 
issued by The Bank of Georgia in 
Atlanta. The certificate pays 2% 
percent interest per annum on 
amounts of $100 up. 

The coupon certificate is an adap- 
tation of the automatically renewing 
certificate which The Bank of Geor- 
gia has offered for several years in 
amounts of $500 or more. The new 
certificate has 10 coupons attached 
to cover semiannual interest pay- 
ments. Except the first two, each 


coupon is for $1.25. The date of - 


issue determines whether January 1 
or July 1 is the first interest-paying 
date, and appropriate amounts are 
entered on these coupons when the 
certificate is purchased. 

On the older type certificate, in- 
terest is paid by check mailed to the 
depositor. Like the other certificate, 
the new one is automatically re- 
newed each six months, but may be 
redeemed by the holder upon notice 
given 30 days before any maturity 
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News on Savings 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Discussing “Radio 
School Room,” 
sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Sav- 
ing Fund So- 
ciety. Left to 
right, Benedict 
Gimbel, Jr., WIP 
president and 
general manager; 
Agnes Martin, 
PSFS _vice-presi- 
dent in charge of 
school salary sav- 
ings; Granville S. 
Morgan, PSFS as- 


sistant vice-president in charge of advertising; and Ned Rogers, president, Gray 
and Rogers Agency 


date without penalty as to rate of 
interest. 


Franklin Nat'l Appeals 
“Savings Decision 


Franxuin NATIONAL BANK of 
Franklin Square, New York, has re- 
quested the U. S. Supreme Court for 
a hearing on its appeal from the 
New York Court of Appeals decision 
upholding Section 258(1) of the 
New York law prohibiting any but 
mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations from using 
the terms “saving” and “savings” in 
advertising and otherwise in the 
conduct of their business. 

Franklin National contends that 
Section 258(1) is in conflict with 
Federal statutes authorizing na- 
tional banks to receive and pay in- 
terest on savings deposits and that 
it is, therefore, unconstitutional. 

Attorney General Brownell has 
had the Appeals Court decision un- 
der study to determine whether the 
Comptroller of the Currency should 
enter the case. 


“Radio School Room” 


R ADIO STATION WIP’s series of 
educational programs, “Radio School 
Room,” recently entered its tenth 
year, with the Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society taking over sponsor- 
ship. 

Material for “Radio School Room” 
is prepared by the radio-television 
division of the Board of Public Edu- 


cation and the radio-television coun- 
cil of the Arch Diocesan School. 

Programs are designed for in- 
school listening and actual partici- 
pation by students of elementary 
and high school grades. Over the 
years, the programs have become 
an integral part of school training, 
and it is estimated that 500,000 stu- 
dents in public, parochial, and pri- 
vate schools in the area hear “Radio 
School Room” programs as part of 
their morning curriculum. 

Teacher manuals and handbooks 
have been prepared and published 
for classroom teachers to acquaint 
them with the programs and offer 
suggestions for listening to the pro- 
grams and utilizing them for various 
types of classroom activities. 

Five different programs are 
beamed to schools each week at 9:45 
to 10 A.M. 


Lyon Explains Interest Move 


prohibition against payment 
of interest on demand deposits was 
intended to some extent to help 
the commercial banks save money 
enough in one direction to defray 
the cost of deposit insurance on the 
other,” William A. Lyon, New York 
State Superintendent of Banks, said 
in a review of the Banking Board’s 
recent action in raising the interest 
ceiling on time deposits. 
“Continuing, Mr. Lyon stated: 


“We can distinguish between the 
limitations on demand deposits and 
the usual type time deposits, on the 
one hand, and thrift accounts, on 
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the other. I do not believe that we 
should modify in any way the pro- 
hibition against the payment of in- 
terest on demand deposits. It does 
not appear that changes are called 
for in the maximum rates permitted 
on time deposits, excluding thrift 
accounts. A rather different case 
exists for thrift and savings ac- 
counts. The flow of savings is still 
influenced by rate. If it is in the 
public interest for savings to be 
large, we must allow rate to have 
its normal effect on the propensity 
of the public to save. We hear a 
good deal these days about the short- 
ages of mortgage money around the 
country. By permitting a freer play 
of natural forces in the field of sav- 
ings, by dropping those regulatory 
devices that outlived their useful- 
ness with the passing of the emer- 
gency, we can add to the supply of 
funds available for mortgage lend- 
ing and investment. 

“Beyond that, however, is the im- 
portant fact that if we don’t regu- 
late for regulation’s sake we can 
encourage our institutions to be 
self-reliant and to develop their 
sense of responsibility.” 


Goal: Billion More in 54 


Ay a two-day national conference 
in Washington on U. S. Savings 
Bonds, the Treasury Department an- 
nounced a sales goal of “A Billion 
More in '54.” Savings Bond chair- 
men and directors from all of the 
states attended the meeting. 

Tribute was paid to volunteer bond 
workers by Secretary of the Trea- 
sury George M. Humphrey while 
awarding decorations to 33 state 
chairmen, vice-chairmen, and co- 
chairmen of the U. S. Savings Bonds 
Committee. Lapel buttons of spe- 
cial design were awarded to those 
who have given five and 10 years of 
continuous active service to the com- 
mittee. 


Thrift Deposit Analysis 


NEW, step-by-step guide, “How 
to Analyze Savings Deposits,” is now 
being distributed to the smaller com- 
mercial banks with assets up to 
$714-million by the Country Bank 
Operations Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. This study 
is designed to assist banks princi- 
pally in determining the rate of in- 
terest they may profitably pay on 
savings deposits. 
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York Sav- 
ings Bank’s new 
account depart- 
ment, containing 
TV screen, telau- 
tograph, and pri- 
intercom. 
Signatures and 
balances are 
transmitted by 
closed circuit TV 
on a coaxial 
cable from the 
bank’s main of- 
fice 40 blocks 


away 


New 


“The key to the answer to this 
important question,” states the 
study, “lies in the bank’s net profit 
from savings deposits. The net prot 
can only be determined by an an- 
alysis which takes into considera- 
tion such factors as earnings, inter- 
est paid, activity, and investment 
expense.” 

To facilitate the making of the 
analysis the instructions are set up 
in five parts, as follows: 

Part I—Assembling pertinent fi- 
nancial and activity information; 

Part II—Computation of income 
and expense on investments; 

Part III—Distribution of invest- 
ment income to capital funds and 
deposits ; 

Part IV—Computation of income 
and expense on time (or savings) 
deposits, and related data; and 

Part V—Results of analysis of 
savings department. 

During 1952 the Commission, in 
cooperation with the Savings and 
Mortgage Division of the A.B.A., in- 
vited the smaller commercial banks 
to participate in a nationwide sur- 
vey to determine the costs and 
earnings of savings deposits. Over 
2,200 banks provided detailed in- 
formation of their savings opera- 
tions, which, in turn, was calculated 
by the Association to determine such 
items as rate of yield, gross income, 
expenses, net profit, and effective 
rate of interest paid. 

Since publication of the results 
of the study (page 48, April 1952 
BANKING), numerous requests have 
heen received by the Commission 
for copies of the method used in 
computing the analysis. To satisfy 
these requests from bankers who 
are desirous of making their own 
analysis the new program was de- 
veloped. 

The study includes a number of 


sample forms to guide banks in 
making analyses. 


Savings in Space, Time, 
Personnel Through TV Use 


Ar the Rockefeller Center office of 
The New York Savings Bank a sav- 
ing in space, time, and personnel has 
been achieved through the installa- 
tion of IBM-TV supplemented by 
telautograph and electronic equip- 
ment. (See page 34 May and page 
101 November BANKING.) 

The bank estimates that it can do 
twice the business using only half 
the area formerly required with no 
increase in the staff and at a savings 
of 25 percent in operating costs. 

With the elimination of back- 
ground record keeping, tellers no 
longer have to remain at the day’s 
end to complete clerical detail, com- 
pute interest, and file ledger cards. 
The time saved thereby has been 
added to the depositors’ banking day. 

Provision has been made for a 
further extension of hours, if the 
need arises, through the installation 
of a walk-in teller’s window in the 
vestibule of the bank. This window 
could be opened on Saturdays, for 
example, without opening the entire 
bank. 


Xmas Funds Top Billion 


CLtuB members this 
year have received checks from 
6,400 banks in a total of $1,033,000,- 
000, according to Christmas Club, A 
Corporation. 

The average check this year: 


$87.99; last year, $87.35. About 
$400,000,000 will go into Christmas 
purchases, it is estimated, with 
$300,000,000 slated for bank ac- 
counts. 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Real Estate Inspection Form 


Arrer studying the reporting needs 
of many banks, the Committee on 
Real Estate Mortgages of the A.B.A. 
Savings and Mortgage Division has 
prepared a new form for use in mak- 
ing real estate inspections. It is en- 
titled “Inspection Report for Home 
Mortgage Loans” and has been de- 
signed to permit flexibility in its use 
and to provide the basic informa- 
tion required in a simple manner. 

In addition to providing a uniform 
inspection record for regular bank 
loans, this form fills a very impor- 
tant need for banks that hold mort- 
gages as investments which are be- 
ing serviced by others, and from 
“which regular inspection reports are 
required. It will permit a uniform 
record regardless of the type of loan 
involved or the area in which the 
mortgage is located. 

The report is available in any de- 
sired number at a nominal charge. 
They may be imprinted with the 
bank’s name. 

A year ago the Committee de- 
signed and made available forms en- 
titled “Application for a Home Mort- 
gage Loan” and “Veteran’s Appli- 
cation for a Home Mortgage Loan.” 
These were also designed for flexibil- 
ity of use and to provide basic in- 
formation in a simple manner. 


Mutuals’ Mortgage Holdings 


Tue mutual savings banks of the 
nation, during the first nine months 
of this year, increased their mort- 
gage holdings by $1,102,000,000, 
which was equal to 81 percent of 
their gain in deposits for that pe- 


riod, according to Richard A. Booth, - 


president of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks and 
president, Springfield (Massachu- 
setts) Institution for Savings. 

In the three leading mutual sav- 
ings bank states—namely Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, and New York— 
the mortgage gain of $938,000,000 
during the first nine months of 1953 
equalled 83.5 percent of the gain in 
deposits during that period. A year 
ago the increase in mortgage hold- 
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AGE OF AMERICAN HOMES 


Percentage distribution of all 
dwelling units by period built 


1919 or before 


SOURCES 1930 Consus of Housing 
Hovsing & Home Finance Agency 


ings was $879,000,000. Present mort- 
gage holdings of more than $9.3- 
billion by the savings banks in 
these three states equalled 54.5 per- 
cent of their deposits, as compared 
with 52.8 percent on January 1, 1953. 


Title | Delinquency Ratio 


Tue Federal Housing Administra- 
tion announces a 1953 Title I de- 
inquency ratio of 1.3 percent (based 
on loans delinquent 90 days or 
more), the lowest since 1947, with 
the largest volume of loans out- 
standing ($1.4-billion) in the his- 
tory of the Title I property improve- 
ment program. 

The FHA analysis was based on 
returns received from some 4,600 
out of approximately 5,400 institu- 
tions holding contracts of insurance. 
Most of the nonreporting institu- 
tions had no Title I loans outstand- 
ing. 


Mortgage Funds Easier 


Rezaxarion of mortgage funds 
within the recent past and a continu- 


Have You Seen? 


New amendments to Part I 
of Title I regulations, effective 
December 1. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Federal 
Housing Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Existing stocks of 
completion certificates may be 
used only until December 31, 
1953. 


ation of this trend, after more than 
two and a half years in which mort- 
gage money tended to get increas- 
ingly tighter, was discussed at the 
Mortgage Bankers Association’s con- 
vention in Miami Beach last month. 

One of the principal reasons for 
the changed situation, according to 
officers of the MBA, is the slacken- 
ing of demand for municipal and 
corporate financing. Another view 
is that heavy postwar demands for 
plant expansion for defense pur- 
poses and increasing municipal ser- 
vices for growing urban areas have 
passed their peak. 

Other reasons ascribed to the 
softening of credit was the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s relaxation 
of its hard money policy and the 
availability of mounting savings in 
thrift institutions. 


Construction Expenditures 


Exrenvrrvres of $3.2-billion for 
new construction during October 
1953 almost maintained the Septem- 
ber level and set a record for the 
month according to estimates of the 
U. S. Departments of Commerce and 
Labor. Private outlays ($2.1-bil- 
lion) and public ($1.1-billion) were 
both at peak for the month. 

During the first 10 months of 
1953, expenditures for all types of 
new construction totaled $29.1-bil- 
lion, 7 percent above the amount for 
the same period of 1952. 

Almost two-fifths of the total dol- 
lar gain over 1952, when the first 
10 months are compared, was in 
private residential building. Com- 
mercial building, largely because of 
advances in construction of stores, 
restaurants, and garages, accounted 
for the next greatest share—about 
a fourth. Most of the balance of 
the 1953 rise in construction expen- 
ditures was in privately owned pub- 
lic utilities and highway construc- 
tion. 


‘54 Construction Forecast 


Moneratety declining construc- 
tion activity in 1954 is expected by 
a majority of the 138 leading econ- 
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omists recently polled by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. They forecast 
that next year’s Government con- 
struction totals will be down 8 per- 
cent from 1953 in dollar volume. The 
majority expect this decline will be 
partly due to moderate price de- 
clines, and to lessening of overtime, 
although higher hourly wage scales 
are expected. 

There is general anticipation of a 
decline in residential building, but 


nevertheless a big year of more than 
1,000,000 nonfarm dwelling units, 
which would be a decline of about 
7 percent from what is expected to 
be this year’s total in dollars. 


Forum on Home Financing 


Tue Lincoln Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn recently sponsored its 
fourth and fifth women’s finance 
forums at the Bay Ridge and Flat- 


bush offices of the bank, starting at 
7:30 P.M. 

At these forums “Mortgage Fi- 
nancing and Home Ownership” was 
discussed by Preston B. O’Sullivan, 
assistant mortgage officer of the 
bank and Albert Kleckner of Namm- 
Loeser’s discussed “Home Furnish- 
ings on a Budget.” 

At each forum, time was devoted 
to a question and answer period, 
after which a light buffet was served. 


News for Trustmen 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


Industrywide Pension Plan 


A NEW era in pension plans for em- 
ployees on an industrywide basis has 
been inaugurated in Pittsburgh by 
members of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Milk Dealers Association with the co- 
operation of the Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. 

Under this plan, employees will 
maintain their pension rights even 
though they change employers with 
any of the member milk companies 
in Allegheny, Beaver, Butler, and 
Westmoreland counties. 

Peoples First will maintain indi- 
vidual record cards on each em- 
ployee, collect the company contribu- 
tions, invest the funds, and, on au- 
thorization of the board of adminis- 
tration, pay all benefits and expenses. 

Each member company began con- 
tributing on May 1, 1952, at the rate 
of $10.25 a month per employee into 
a joint trust fund to be administered 
by Peoples First as trustee. The 
fund covers approximately 3,500 em- 
ployees and now amounts to almost 
$500,000. Employees do not con- 
tribute. 


Young Lawyers’ Conference 


Forry-rour young attorneys spe- 
cializing in fiduciary law were guests 
of The Hanover Bank of New York 
at a Young Lawyers’ Trust Confer- 
ence conducted in the bank’s board 
room. 

Held semi-annually, the conference 
keeps the Hanover in touch with the 
young lawyers who may in the fu- 
ture be senior partners of law firms 


December 1953 


Over 200 trust- 
men from 44 
Pennsylvania 
counties attended 
the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Trust School 
in Harrisburg. 
Seated, l. to r., 
W. Jj. Copeland, 
Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank & 
Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and J. W. 
Clegg, Jr., The 
Pennsylvania Co., 
Philadelphia; 


standing, l. to r., M. F. Gstalder, First National Bank of Williamsport and chair- 
man PBA’s Trust Division; and A. M. MeNickle, Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh, and 
chairman, Trust Development Committee 


in the New York Metropolitan area. 
The initial 1953 conference last April 
was attended by 33 young men. 

Extended to the ladies for the first 
time, the fall conference attracted 
six young women who were nomi- 
nated by their respective law firms, 
as were the 38 men. The all-day 
meeting covered all phases of trust 
work and featured talks by senior 
and junior bank officers. 

Guests toured the bank prior to 
luncheon in the board room and were 
introduced to department heads and 
senior accountants. Randolph C. 
Harrison, vice-president in charge of 
the personal trust department, wel- 
comed the group. 


New Profit-Sharing Plan 


Tu Northwest Bancorporation, 
Minneapolis, announces that stock- 
holders have approved the adoption 


of a deferred compensation profit- 
sharing plan by the corporation. 

In substance, the plan provides 
for setting aside in a trust fund 
each year, beginning with the year 
1953, for the ultimate benefit of em- 
ployees age 30 and over who have 
completed five or more years of ser- 
vice, a small part of the profits of 
the corporation and its affiliates. 
The total amount so to be set aside 
will not exceed the smaller of (a) 
3 percent of the combined net earn- 
ings from current operations for the 
year, or (b) one quarter of the com- 
bined net profits for the year in ex- 
cess of 5 percent of the total capital 
accounts for the year, thus assuring 
retention for stockholders of profits 
after taxes equal to 5 percent on 
total capital accounts, plus 75 per- 
cent of all profits above that amount. 
On the basis of 1952 results, the 
amounts set aside for covered em- 
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ployees would have been 7.1 percent 
of their salaries if the plan had been 
in effect. 

Had the plan been in effect dur- 
ing 1952 as to all eligible employers, 
it is estimated that approximately 
20 employees of the Northwest Ban- 
corporation and 1,230 employees of 
other participating employers would 
have shared in contributions for that 
year. Total number of employees of 
the Bancorporation and its affiliates 
on December 31, 1952 was 4,321. 


Estate Planners Handbook 


Tue second edition of An Estate 
Planner’s Handbook by Mayo A. 
Shattuck and James F. Farr has 
been announced by Little, Brown & 
Company. It sells for $10.75. 

Special features to increase the 
usefulness of the Handbook include: 

A newly added collection of an- 
notated forms (204 pages); com- 
pletely rewritten chapters on taxa- 
tion; and expanded treatment of life 
insurance. 


Nebraska Common Trust 


Inaucuration of the first common 
trust fund in Nebraska was an- 
nounced recently by the First Trust 
Company of Lincoln. 

“We believe the common trust 
fund is the most important and bene- 
ficial single development in the his- 
tory of trust business,” said John 
C. Whitten, vice-president in charge 
of the First Trust’s trust depart- 
ment. “A trust of $2,000 or $3,000 
in the common trust fund will have 
the same protection, management, 
and diversification as the largest 
trust invested individually.” 


The Certificate of Appreciation below 
is presented to retiring Trust Division 
chairmen, executive committeemen, and 
chairmen of standing committees by the 
Trust Division of the New York State 
Bankers Association. At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Division 18 plaques 
were awarded 


This fund was established pursu- 
ant to the Uniform Common Trust 
Fund Act adopted by the 1953 Ne- 
braska Legislature. The fund, which 
began operation on October 31, will 
be subject to the supervision of the 


State Department of Banking and 
regulations by the Federal Reserve 
Board, limiting the participation of 
any single trust to 10 percent of 
the value of the common trust fund, 
or $100,000, whichever is smaller. 


Farm Management As a Trust Service VI 
NOEL T. ROBINSON 


This concludes the continued 
article by Mr. ROBINSON which 
began in the May issue. The 
author is vice-president of the 
Central National Bank & Trust 
Co., Des Moines. 


Tue main qualification for the 
professional farm manager is 
to have good common sense. It 
is my opinion that he should be 
a graduate of an agricultural 
college. However, this is not re- 
quired. He should also be an 
individual who has been reared 
on a farm and spent his early 
years doing actual farming. 
Without this experience it is 
very hard for a farm manager 
to realize the problems that a 
farm tenant has. A professional 
farm manager must not be a 
clock watcher. It is hard, stren- 
uous work, because in order for 
a trust company that has a farm 
department to make a profit, it 
is necessary that a field man 
service from 40 to 50 farms. 
This, in our opinion, can be done, 
but it entails 50 to 60 hours in 
an average week in order to do 
the job well. 

It is also necessary that the 
farm manager attend several 
short courses offered by the va- 
rious agricultural colleges dur- 
ing the year in order that he 
may stay abreast with all of the 
new developments and experi- 
ments that are carried on by the 
ag colleges. For example, ap- 
proximately 10 years ago in this 
section of the country commer- 
cial fertilizers were practically 
unheard of. Today, they are be- 
ing used on all farms. Approxi- 
mately 20 years ago a definite 
crop rotation program was not 
being used generally. Today, 
every farm is operated under a 
rotation program that will best 
satisfy the farm, consequently 


producing more income for the 
farm and, at the same time, con- 
serving resources. 

A farm tenant should have a 
life experience. In very few 
cases has a city man taken up 
farming and made a success. He 
must have the necessary finances 
in order to purchase all of the 
latest up-to-date equipment nec- 
essary. He must have the fi- 
nances to purchase the right 
kind and the proper number of 
livestock. He must be a very 
energetic individual and be able 
to get along with his neighbors 
and his farm manager. 

To summarize, the profes- 
sional farm manager can be of 
service by: 

(1) Planning and carrying 
out a crop rotation and soil 
management system which will 
increase crop production and in- 
come, while maintaining soil fer- 
tility. 

(2) Developing and supervis- 
ing a livestock program on 
farms rented on a _ livestock 
share basis. 

(3) Overseeing the repair and 
maintenance of farm buildings 
and improvements. 

(4) Securing a rental for you 
which is constant, check the 
productivity of the land, build- 
ings, and other resources with 
which you furnish your tenant. 

(5) Maintaining the most ef- 
fective tenants’ performance by 
working with the tenant on the 
farm or, if he is unsatisfactory, 
selecting a more competent one 
to replace him. 

It is the aim of the profes- 
sional farm manager to: (1) 
Increase the income for the 
owner of the farm; (2) improve 
the lot of the man on the farm; 
and (3) improve the land and 
increase the value of the prop- 
erty. 
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Tax Planning Study 


N a hew research study, Tax 
Planning for Foundations and Char- 
ilable Giving, William J. Casey, 
member of the New York Bar; J. K. 
Lasser, C.P.A.; and Walter Lord 
analyze the public policy which 
gives tax concessions for charitable 
gifts made by individuals and busi- 
nesses. The study spells out how 
churches, charities, and schoo!s can 
aid in meeting the financial prob- 
lems of individuals and businesses 
and, by doing so, increase their own 
financial strength. 


The 236-page study is divided 
into four parts. Part I covers foun- 
dation planning and shows why a 
family foundation may be the most 
effective way to keep an estate in- 
tact, to keep a business in the fam- 
ily, and to build a tax-sheltered pool 
ef risk capital. 

Part II is directed at corporations 
facing the growing problem of char- 
itable contributions and includes an 
analysis of avoidable legal pitfalls. 

Part III is directed at charitable 
groups seeking to develop new ways 
of increasing the flow of contribu- 
tions. 


CALENDAR 


The fourth section is an appendix 
containing a series of exhibits illus- 
trating the devices and ideas de- 
scribed in the manual. 

The study is published by Busi- 
ness Reports, Inc., Roslyn, L. L, 
New York, at $12.50 per copy. 


Among the 10 most beautiful 
American words are “balanced budg- 
et” and “tax reduction.” 


American Bankers Association 


Dec. 6- 8 
Dec. 14-15 


1954 
Jan. 21-22 


Jan. 25-27 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Oct. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 


May 
May 


December 1953 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans 

Western Secretaries Conference, Reno, 
Nevada 


Eastern Secretaries Conference, Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York City 

National Credit Conference, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago 

35th Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. C. 

National School Savings Forum, Statler 
Hotel, New York City 

Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Statler Hotel, New York City 

National Instalment Credit Conference, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 

Annual Convention, American Institute 
of Banking, Statler and Biltmore Ho- 
tels, Los Angeles 

80th Annual Convention, Atlantic City 


State Associations 


Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 

Georgia, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta 

Alaska, Elks Lodge, Kodiak 

Louisiana, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

Kansas, Kansas City 

Delaware, DuPont Hotel, Wilmington 

New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Alabama, Dinkler-Tutwiler, Birmingham 

South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach 

North Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand 
Forks 

California, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 


May 
May 


May 


June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 


Virginia, Cruise 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 

Connecticut, Griswold Hotel, Groton 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Dist. of Columbia, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 

New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The-Sea, 
Portsmouth 

New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

Wyoming, Wort Hotel, Jackson 

Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 

Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 

Utah, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 

Illinois, Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Washington, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 

New Jersey Savings, Monmouth Hotel, 
Spring Lake 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

West Virginia, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Maine Savings, Poland Spring House, 
Poland Spring 

Massachusetts Savings, Washington Ho- 
tel, Bretton Woods, N. H. 

Connecticut Savings, Hotel Wentworth- 
By-The-Sea, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire 

New York Savings, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Other Organizations 


Investment Bankers Association, Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Florida 


Financial Public Relations Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 30th Annual Con- 
vention, San Francisco 


24-26 
27-29 
29- 
June 3 
3- 6 
6- 8 
9-13 
10-11 
11-12 
11-12 
11-12 
13-15 
14-15 
June 7-11 14-15 
14-16 
17-20 18-19 
21-22 
21-23 
1954 24-26 
8-10 24-26 
12-14 
22-24 25-26 
25-27 
5- 7 25-27 
May 6- 7 22-24 
9-12 2029-31 
May 10-11 
May 10-12 6«17-18 
May 11-13 
May 12-13 
May 12-14 5 
May 13 
May 14-15 
May 17-19 
Mey 
May 20-22 Dec. 4 
1954 
May 21-22 (26-30 
May 238-25 s«18-21 
May 23-26 
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As the city’s leading bank, 

we are proud to have had a part in helping 

: Detroit reach this important position. Our resources 

and facilities are also at your service—whether your needs are local, 
national, Canadian, or worldwide—regardless of the size or scope of your 
requirements. We can serve you well, because we are so closely associated 
with those industries and individuals that are making Detroit an even greater 
industrial center ...a greater trading area...and a greater export-import city. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation . 
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‘Trustmen Meet in 


San Diego and Chicago 


vice day in and day out to their customers it isn’t 

possible for all the trustmen around the country 
to attend the regional trust conferences of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. The next best thing is to give 
the stay-at-homes, as well as those who attend, an op- 
portunity to read the addresses, or excerpts therefrom, 
in the Trust Bulletin, BANKING, and other banking pub- 
lications. 

This month BANKING has the opportunity of doing a 
two-in-one reporting job on the 27th Western Regional 
Trust Conference in San Diego (October 29-30) and 
the 22nd Mid-Continent Trust Conference in Chicago 
(November 5-6), both under the auspices of the Trust 
Division of the A.B.A. 

Over 850 trust executives from 30 west coast, moun- 
tain, and mid-continent states attended these two con- 
ferences; 230 registered in San Diego and 626 attended 
the Mid-Continent Conference in Chicago. 

Maurice James, vice-president and trust officer of 
The First National Trust and Savings Bank of San 
Diego, was general chairman of the Western Confer- 
ence. The Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Chicago, 
headed by Thomas H. Beacom, vice-president, The First 
National Bank of Chicago, was host to the Mid-Conti- 
nent Conference. Merle E. Selecman, executive manager 
of the A.B.A. and secretary of the Trust Division, pre- 
sided at the opening sessions of the San Diego meeting 
and Mr. Beacom presided at the Chicago meeting. 

Robert A. Wilson, immediate past president of the 
Trust Division, spoke on private retirement plans at the 
opening session of the Western Regional Trust Con- 
ference. “It is becoming increasingly apparent,” he 
said, “that the growth which has already occurred in 
[private retirement] plans means that this type of ac- 
tivity under which trust departments may render a 
very real administrative and investment service is no 
longer going to be concentrated in the large metropoli- 
tan areas, but is gradually spreading into communities 
of all sizes.” 


B ‘vice a trust departments give uninterrupted ser- 


Greater Cooperation Needed 


Greater cooperation among trustmen, attorneys, in- 
surance underwriters, and accountants will result in 
substantial growth and improved service in the trust 
business, said N. Baxter Maddox, president of the Trust 
Division, at the opening session of the Mid-Continent 
Conference in Chicago. Mr. Maddox cited the estate 
planning council as a means of attaining this coopera- 
tion. 

“At the present time,” he said, “there are 72 active 
councils throughout the country, which is an increase 
in the last five years of approximately 41. Six have been 
organized so far this year. At this time, several addi- 
tional councils are in process of being organized. Of 
these councils, 72 percent include attorneys, 61 percent 
include accountants, and 33 percent include estate plan- 
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At a pre-conference warm-up session in San Diego. Left to 

right, former Trust Division President Wilson; General 

Chairman James; Stetson B. Harman, A.I.B. president; Vic- 

tor R. Graves, vice-president and trust officer, Peoples Na- 

tional Bank of Washington, Seattle, who reported on the 

Pacific Coast Banking School’s trust section; and A.B.A. 
Executive Manager Selecman 


ners. All, of course, include life underwriters and trust- 
men. 

“If you do not have a council in your community, I 
cannot urge you too strongly to give serious thought 
to organizing one. Some feel they do not have enough 
potential members in one city, and they organize on a 
sectional basis or a statewide basis.” 

Referring to a survey he conducted of leading trust- 
men in every state on their relations with attorneys, 
Mr. Maddox stated: 

“Most of them mail attorneys letters and pamphlets 
designed to assist them in keeping abreast of the new 
laws dealing specifically with estate problems and taxa- 
tion. In all of their advertising, they insert the state- 
ment to the effect that all legal documents should be 
prepared by the individual’s own attorney and that 
the banks, themselves, do not draw wills or give legal 
advice. 

“We should definitely make it known that we do not 
funnel business merely to the attorneys of our banks, 
but that we urge the testator to use an attorney of his 
own selection. If he does not have one and asks our 
recommendation, we give him a list of several to select 
from. 

“The last and newest member of the estate planning 
team—the one whom perhaps we are just beginning to 
cultivate and work with in this cooperative movement 
—is the accountant or tax consultant. This developed 
through the handling or valuation of business interests, 
partnership agreements, stock purchase plans, etc. 
Many individuals talk over their personal problems with 
their accountants. There are many instances where 
chief executives consult them concerning pension or 
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Speakers at the first session of the Mid-Continent Confer- 
ence. Left to right, Trust Division President Maddox; A.B.A. 
President Reese; Roger D. Branigin, partner Stuart, Devol, 
Branigin & Ricks, Lafayette, Ind.; and Thomas H. Beacom, 
president, Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Chicago, and 
vice-president, The First National Bank of Chicago 


profit-sharing plans, key man protection, or stock or 
bond issues in which banks might be named trustee. 
There are these and many other reasons why we should 
continue our cooperative movement with accountants. 

“IT hope you will agree with me that there is no 
doubt that if we follow the rules of the game and con- 
tinue this cooperative movement, we will win easily 
and by a larger score than if we attempted to act alone. 
We will also do a better job.” 

Mr. Maddox is vice-president and trust officer of the 
First National Bank of Atlanta. 


Sound Money—Savings Bond Education 


At the Mid-Continent Conference Everett D. Reese, 
A.B.A. president, urged banks to combine their pro- 
gram of promoting public understanding of “sound 
money” with increased effort to sell U. S. Savings 
Bonds. Mr. Reese is also president of The Park Na- 
tional Bank of Newark, Ohio. 

“National security and national solvency are iden- 
tical because one is impossible without the other,” Mr. 
Reese said. “It is up to us as bankers to provide indi- 
vidual leadership of the highest type, not only by 
increasing the usefulness of bank services to our 
100,000,000 customers but by active educational effort 
on behalf of sound monetary policy. Our decisions as 
a nation can never be wiser than our understanding of 
the problems facing us, and surely the need for wisdom 
and care has never been greater than today.” 

Mr. Reese told the trustmen that there is a huge 
untapped market for their services, just as there is 
a great opportunity for banks to provide other ser- 
vices that the public wants and needs. 

Emphasizing the need to attract the best talent into 
the banking field, Mr. Reese said: “It will take real 
bankers to maintain a strong banking system and carry 
on the high standards of bank management. Adequate 
salaries and opportunities for the future will help us 
attract the highest caliber of people into the field; but, 
beyond this, we must train for leadership with sound 
educational programs. Real training courses should be 
carried on in small banks as well as large and should 
cover all phases of the banking business.” 
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The foregoing remarks by Messrs. Wilson, Maddox, 
and Reese are but a sample of the stimulating iceas 
and comment presented at the two conferences. Further 
excerpts from Mr. Wilson’s address and other availble 
addresses appear below: 


Private Retirement Plans 
Mr. WILSON, speaking on pensions: 


Wane today there are 10,000,000 employees covered ui.der 
these plans [private retirement programs], there were only 
2,400,000 employees covered in 1930. The Department of 
Commerce has reported that employer contributions to pri- 
vate pension and welfare funds totaled $3,436,000,000 in 
1952, an increase of $311,000,000 over 1951. 

We might well stop for a moment to raise some questions 
as to what the effects economically and socially may be of 
this tremendous investment in pensions. Recently published 
excerpts from a report on the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission state that out of $8,600,000,000 worth of corporate 
securities sold during 1952, private pension trusts bought 
about $1,300,000,000. The report goes on to say that pension 
trust funds accounted for about one-third of all corporate 
security purchases made by individuals for the year 1952. 
Probably the investment markets have never had such a 
cushion of true investment buying power. 

I think it is becoming increasingly apparent that the 
growth which has already occurred in these plans—and that 
of the future—means that this type of activity under which 
trust departments may render a very real administrative 
and investment service is no longer going to be concentrated 
in the large metropolitan areas but is gradually spreading 
into communities of all sizes. 


Education 


STETSON B. HARMAN, president of the American Institute 
of Banking and trust officer and assistant secretary of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank of Pasadena. 


W: have defined the Institute’s present-day curriculum in 
four distinct phases, each of which is related to the other, 
and all together represent the natural educational develop- 
ment of a mature banker. 

The first phase is orientation—helping the new employee 
to adjust himself in as rapid a manner as practicable to his 
new environment in banking. 

The second phase includes the skill training courses—The 
Bank Teller, The Bank Bookkeeper, Proof and Transit. 
These courses have been designed to provide the know-how 
and the why of daily operations. 

The third phase we call basic banking education—the 
courses leading to the Institute Pre-standard and Standard 
Certificates. These studies represent the basic principles of 
law, economics, and accounting pertaining to banking and 
which every banker must know. 

The fourth phase, and to many of us the most significant 
phase, is the courses designed for executive development. 
These may well be called the core of the Institute program, 
for here may be found the courses of specialization—Trusts, 
Investments, Credit Administration, and Bank Management 
—all dealing with technical subjects pertaining to banking 
alone. Courses such as these, produced by the Institute 
itself, cannot be found in many universities. 


What Management Expects 


GRAYDON HOFFMAN, vice-president and manager, Bank 
of America, San Diego. 


Taene are clear indications that commercial bank officers 
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can produce trust business and that they will do so if they 
are made to feel the importance of the trust department, 
and if trust officers are sufficiently ingenuous to develop in 
these men a real interest in trust work. 

{ suggest that this may best be accomplished by seeking 
ways and means to develop closer relationships with the 
commercial banking officers. 

If they are sold on your trust operation, a favorable word 
from them to the corporate official who is looking for a 
transfer agent, a registrar, a trustee for his pension fund, 
or numerous other services which you have to offer, will 
do more to influence the business your way than years of 
solicitation on your part. This is also true in his relation- 
ship with the individual customer of the bank who seeks 
his advice concerning the naming of his executor or trustee. 


Cost Accounting 


JOSEPH T. KECKEISEN, vice-president and secretary, The 
First National Bank of Chicago, Illinois. 


Once an adequate cost system has been established, the 
trust department’s earnings are bound to be increased. 

There are no current statistics on the number of trust com- 
panies that have a cost accounting system, but in an effort 
tc determine this information, I have reached the conclusion 
that two-thirds of the trust companies in the United States 
have paid no more than lip service to cost accounting. 

In the trust department of my own bank, we render almost 
every conceivable type of trust service. In the personal trust 
side of our business, we manage property belonging to 
other persons in a value in excess of $3-billion. We also 
have a large corporate trust division. Yet, our cost account- 
ing procedure takes the full uninterrupted time of only one 
man. 

The principal benefits that we should derive from a cost 
system are: 

(1) To know the total cost of the entire trust operation. 

(2) To know the cost of each unit of administration and 
operation. 

(3) To provide a means of reallocating the expense of the 
operating or expense units to the administrative or earning 
units for whom the operating services were performed. In 
this manner, we establish the total over-all cost and net 
earnings of each administrative division. 

(4) To establish a unit cost on all activities, thus provid- 
ing a yardstick to measure the cost involved in the handling 
of a single trust account. 

(5) To establish as a by-product of the system used in 
allocating the expense of operating divisions to earning divi- 
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A partial view of the audience at the Western Regional Trust Conference 


sions a means of gauging our personnel required for the 
future on most branches of our activity. 


Economic Outlook for Investments 


Dr. KENNETH L. TREFFTZ, department of finance, School 
of Commerce, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 


Or what use, if any, are forecasts to investors? It should 
be generally recognized that anyone dealing with invest- 
ments deals with uncertainty. The wisdom of every de- 
cision will be influenced by unknown future developments. 
Hence the most that can be done is to recognize the prob- 
able risks, as well as the potential gains, and to take ade- 
quate precautions. Even though every recognizable fact 
seems to point toward a definite change in the level of 
securities’ prices, a trust officer would be foolhardy indeed 
not to recognize the risk that such a change may not occur. 

An appraisal of the economic outlook for trust invest- 
ments should cover the economic outlook for fixed income 
investments; that is, high grade bonds and preferred stocks 
and for equity securities. Two main factors which influence 
the future outlook for fixed income securities are the level 
of interest rates and the fixed charge coverage. The out- 
look for equity securities hinges on (1) the outlook for 
corporate earnings; (2) the outlook for dividends; and (3) 
the rates at which investors generally will tend to capitalize 
the earnings and dividends. Thus the principal factors 
affecting both types of securities may be examined under 
four headings: the outlook for interest rates, corporate earn- 
ings, corporate dividends, and the level of the stock market. 

One method of attempting to appraise the economic future 
is to note what the past trend has been, and then to weigh 
the forces which probably would tend to sustain the exist- 
ing trend against the forces which would tend to limit or 
reverse that trend. Because an established trend usually 
has a certain momentum, the limiting forces must become 
fairly powerful to slow down and finally to reverse the 
past trend. 


Investment Analysis 


JOSEPH C. BICKFORD, assistant vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Co., New York City. 


Tue quality bond market offers better yields than have 
been available for many years except for a brief pericd in 
late spring and the summer of 1953. This is true:also of 
money grade preferred stocks although their principal 
attraction is for the corporate investor. The market for 
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common stocks has deteriorated more than has business, and 
we believe they may be held and purchased in most types 
of investment accounts. More than ever, careful selection 
and continual upgrading is necessary. 

The investment philosophy which appeals to us is that the 
best units of American business will continue to be profit- 
able—that the economy will grow very substantially over the 
years, subject of course to some setbacks of varying depth 
and duration. 

Under this philosophy, the prudent caretaker of other 
people’s money in most instances can best discharge his 
responsibilities through including in the accounts under his 
supervision substantial proportions of common stocks. 


Income-Producing Real Estate 


CLARENCE M. TURLEY, St. Louis realtor and past president 
of the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. 


P ROPERTIES in which Woolworth, Kresge, Penney, or some 
other national chains of unquestioned credit rating occupy 
a substantial portion of the space, are examples of what I 
am talking about. In addition to producing a good income 
for the trust, they are salable with a minimum effort if 
sale becomes necessary. 

There are several tests which the purchaser of income 
property should apply and I believe they are substantially 
the same tests which a trustee should use when endeavoring 
to decide whether or not a property should be acquired or 
sold. These tests, character and age of the building or 
buildings involved; quantity or amount of income to be 
received in relation to the price paid; quality of the in- 
come stream, meaning the type of tenant occupying the 
property and their ability to continue in business and pay 
their obligations; probable duration of the income flow; 
general salability of the property; trend of values affecting 
the specific property; and management factors involved in 
handling the specific property. 


Discretionary Trusts 


Don H. McLucas, vice-president, The Northern Trust Co., 
Chicage. 


[— trust settlements have caused many hardships 
in the past. We all know of trusts under which payments 
to beneficiaries have been limited to income. Circumstances 
arose later which indicated the desirability of using prin- 
cipal, had it been possible, to relieve physical or mental 
burdens. . . . The trustee’s discretion to pay principal is 
one of the most effective tools to provide this flexibility. ... 

At the outset it is axiomatic that the discretion vested 
in the trustee must be exercised by him. It cannot be dele- 
gated to others, and it is not exercised by honoring requests 
for payment without investigation of the facts. If the 
trustee absolutely refuses to consider the discretion or the 
needs of the beneficiary who may be an object of the power, 
the court will intercede on his behalf and see to the pay- 
ment of funds to him. A trustee so derelict in his duty is 
also subject to removal. ‘ 

Occasionally a trustee may be justified in seeking the in- 
structions of a court to determine whether or not his dis- 
cretionary powers permit him to make payments for specific 
purposes. Under such circumstances, the court may find 
that the power exists as a matter of construction, but will 
not exercise the discretion for the trustee. 


Fee Schedules 


ORVILLE BUCHER, assistant cashier and trust officer, Farm- 
ers State Bank, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Ir has for many years been an established fact that the 
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profitable operation of a trust department could be achieveg 
only if costs of operation were determined. It has been my 
observation that cost accounting, especially in smaller bank- 
ing institutions, is strangely elusive or purposely en- 
shrouded in a dim atmosphere of mystery and skepticism. 
As a result, many of these banks have permitted their trust 
departments to operate continuously at a loss. It is not an 
uncommon point of view that a trust department is solely a 
service division of the bank, catering to the more important 
functions of banking—in other words, a loss leader. .. . 

I urgently recommend that concerted thought be given to 
the efficient application of sound cost analysis in trust de- 
partments regardless of size. It will provide a safe and 
intelligent basis for establishing fees. With a full knowledge 
of accurate costs, steps can safely be taken toward the goal 
of profitable operation. 

Tradition has somewhat established that trust fees should 
not fluctuate with the rise and fall in operating costs. There 
is, of course, a limit to how much tradition we ean stand, 
especially when the result means dwindling of earnings. 

The need for cost facts and modernized fee schedules is 
acute. We must take corrective action at once if trust earn- 
ings are to be acclaimed as profitable and dependable 
sources of income in the years that lie ahead. 


Farm Management 


Rosert R. HUDELSON, dean of the College of Agriculture 
and director of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


I BELIEVE you will agree that the choices to be made by 
the farm manager are today much more complicated and 
more technical than a generation ago. Only the well trained, 
experienced farm manager can hope to combine the best 
techniques in such a way as to gain the maximum income 
at lowest cost, with the minimum risk of loss from hazards 
to production and with preservation of capital assets, espe- 
cially the soil. This has been recognized by a good many 
banks and trust companies, which have employed well 
trained and experienced men to look after farms for which 
they are responsible. 


Management Factors 


CorLiss D. ANDERSON, partner, Duff, Anderson & Clark, 
industrial analysts, Chicago. 


It is not easy—but it is not impossible, either—to deter- 
mine whether the management of a given company is above 
average, about average, or below average. With little time, 
some checking with perhaps some of your own bank contacts, 
the cross-checking with outside independent organizations, 
with industrial competitors and other sources, you can soon 
get a clue as to the type of people who are running a given 
situation. It is better to spend some of our time on making 
sure of the people rather than spending all our time trying 
to guess whether a new process or a new product is likely 
to succeed. Knowing management well is also the best 
insurance against selling out a common stock—at an un- 
fortunate time and likewise at an unfortunate price. I 
often think of Sunbeam management here in Chicago; 
whenever times look bad, they just work that much harder. 

We ought to be as careful in selecting and keeping track 
of the people who run our companies as we are in knowing 
our doctor or our lawyer or our banker, if you will. In 
other words, we ought to think of our stock investments as 
enterprises of people who are either capable or not capable; 
who have shown an ability to produce earnings year in 
and year out and dividends likewise, or, on the contrary, 
those who seem to earn money only when times are good 
and who immediately fall into difficulties when times get 
rough. 
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Public Relations at Work 


A report on the 38th annual con- 
vention of the Financial Public Re- 
lations Association, held in Detroit. 


NCE upon a time there was a 
bank customer with a grouch. 


(What —only once?) This 
fellow, bright and early on a Monday 
morning, drove up to a bank snorkel 
in Syracuse, New York, and de- 
manded service. 

The subterranean tenant of the 
gadget was a young lady. She had 
been selected for that isolated job 
because of her sunny disposition, her 
immunity to anybody’s grouch. It 
was rather lonely down there under 
the sidewalk; the management pro- 
vided her with an electric grill and 
coffee maker. 

When, on this Monday morning, 
she realized she’d caught a real Tar- 
tar of a grouch, she sweetly spoke 
these words into the snorkel’s mike: 
“Oh, good morning, Mr. X! What’s 
that? Sounds as if you got up on 
the wrong side of the bed. How 
about some coffee? One lump or 
two? ... Two, I guess.” 

Well, what would you do in a case 
like that? Sure, this fellow did, too. 
And he took three lumps. 


FPRA's Biggest 


That little story of public rela- 
tions at work, told at the FPRA con- 
vention, made quite a hit with those 
who heard it. Each of the 814 dele- 
gates to the association’s biggest 
convention was aiming at a similarly 
productive PR program in his or her 
bank; and in their four days of 
clinics and conferences they picked 
up countless ideas for developing the 
kind of human relations exemplified 
by the girl from Syracuse. 

The conventioners got a good as- 
sist from their president, William B. 
Hall, vice-president of The Detroit 
Bank. He told them that the core 
of bank public relations was the staff 
—“a quality staff that can give life 
and purpose to our objectives. The 
major and common problem,” said 
President Bill, is “a need for men 
and women to operate our banks suc- 
cessfully,” and today’s real challenge 
is to sell banking as a profession. 
“Through our sales efforts,” he as- 
serted, “we may attract new pros- 
pects, but it is only a quality staff 
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ELECTED AT DETROIT—Seated, Il. to r., Treasurer Harold W. Lewis; First 

Vice-president Rod Maclean; President L. L. Matthews; Second Vice-president 

W. W. Delamater; Third Vice-president W. E. Singletary. Standing, Directors 

John T. Williams, E. T. Hetzler, John J. Ahearn, and John P. Anderson, and 
Past President William B. Hall 


that can hold them as customers.” 

The staff relations theme ran 
through the meeting, sharing em- 
phasis with business development, 
advertising and publicity, salesman- 
ship, and the many other areas of 
public contact that are discussed 
when FPRA people get together. It 
was stressed, too, by Howard C. 
Petersen, president of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, who said that not enough of 
the public relations dollar was spent 
“to build up the kind of employee 
relations which can furnish the only 
sound basis for a broad public rela- 
tions program.” In short, PR “must 
come from within or we might as 
well forego the trouble of going 
through the motions.” 


“Explain Sound Money" 


Although this convention, like its 
predecessors, was a shop talk session, 
the association’s directors took oc- 
casion to urge that banks and bank- 
ers generally carry to the people the 
message of sound money. In a reso- 
lution the board gave “vigorous en- 
dorsement” to three principles ‘‘basic 
to the security and welfare of the 
country.” 


“Banks and bankers,” it said, 


“should do everything within their 
power to foster sound money” and 
stability of purchasing power. They 
should also oppose “the forces of 
violent inflation or deflation.” 

“Toward this end,” the resolution 
continued, ‘“‘we should do our utmost 
to cooperate with the Government in 
meeting its financial needs in ways 
that will not only be of present help, 
but will avoid ‘passing the buck’ 
needlessly to future generations.” 

“This is a time which invites com- 
placency. Therefore, we should make 
a special effort now to support poli- 
cies which will benefit the country 
as a whole, regardless of party, re- 
gional or class interests. We should 
make an equal effort to explain those 
principles, wherever money and 
banking are concerned, in plain lay- 
men’s terms. Public understanding 
is the most powerful guarantee 
against violent swings from one un- 
sound extreme to another.” 


The New Team 


The association elected as its presi- 
dent for 1953-54 Lee L. Matthews, 
president of the American Trust 
Company, South Bend, Indiana. As 
first vice-president the delegates 
chose Rod Maclean, assistant vice- 
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president, Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. The second vice- 
president is W. W. Delamater, vice- 
president, Tradesmen’s Land Title 
Bank & Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia. (Carl A. Bimson, made presi- 
dent of the Valley National Bank, 

hoenix, last winter, was scheduled 
for that job, but withdrew from the 
officer line because of the pressure 
of his new duties.) William E. 
Singletary, assistant vice-president 
of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, and general program chairman 
for the Detroit convention, was made 
third vice-president. Harold W. 
Lewis, vice-president, The First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, was reelected 
treasurer. 


Ideas, Ideas, Ideas 


A reporter can’t hope to cover 
these FPRA conventions completely; 
there are just too many simultaneous 
meetings. The best that can be done 
is to dip into this clinic and that con- 
ference, catching one idea here, an- 
other there. 

The clinics, arranged this year by 
Reed Sass, vice-president, Fort 
Worth National Bank, are “bull ses- 
sions” in which the delegates partici- 
pate actively, asking for—and get- 
ting—answers to their problems. The 
departmentals are slightly more 
formal. 

From its jottings assembled at 
these many meetings BANKING offers 
these sharply condensed notes: 

Correspondent Relations. The 
“big” bank’s traveling representative 
should be friendly, a student, and a 
salesman. He needs a fundamental 
knowledge of banking, and he should 
have definite authority to make com- 
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mitments. He must be inquisitive so 
that he can bring out opportunities 
for service. . . . Get your corre- 
spondent to visit you; offer him as 
many contacts in your bank as pos- 
sible. 

Business Development. A bank that 
has 60 percent of its staff selling ser- 
vices offers trading stamps to em- 
ployees who bring in new business: 
two stamps for a special checking 
account, 20 for an account of more 
than $500, ete. This is especially 
successful in developing instalment 
loan business. . . . After a call is 
made, report the results to each de- 
partment that may be interested in 
a follow-up. . . . In making calls it’s 
a good idea to use two men. The cus- 
tomer or prospect feels that he has 
contacts with more than one person 
in your bank... . A “service of the 
week” idea has worked. The service 
is explained at preliminary staff 
meetings, then featured in the bank’s 
advertising and lobby promotion. 

Reports to the Staff. Tell your 
employees about changes in policy 
and service. Don’t let a customer 
break the news. Keep staff bulletin 
boards current. Have a separate 
board for items of solely personal 
interest. 

Stockholder Relations. Keep your 
shareowners informed about the 
bank. One bank sends them periodic 
bulletins about what’s going on. An- 
other furnishes them with copies of 
all news releases. 

Directors. One bank is experiment- 
ing with a directors’ new business 
committee comprising younger mem- 
bers of the board who are interested 
in selling. It meets with the senior 
officers and reports to the board. The 
contacts are made from lists of im- 


FIFIELD HON- 
ORED — Stephen 
H. Fifield, left, 
Barnett National 
Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., re- 
ceives from C. H. 
Wettereau, First 
American Na- 
tional Bank, 
Nashville, an hon- 
orary life mem- 
bership in FPRA 
for ‘‘long and 
meritorious se r- 
vice.” Mr. Fifield, 
an FPRAer for 25 
years and a past 
president, plans 
to retire in 1954 


portant customers and prospects... . 
Another bank has a board commit- 
tee, representing each of the com- 
munity’s large industries, that works 
on new accounts. The results in 
stimulating other directors to simi- 
lar efforts have been good. 

Inexpensive Advertising Media. 
Sales messages printed on corners of 
statements, check stubs, payroll en- 
velopes, etc. are good promotion; for 
example, “Yes, we'll finance your 
car;” “Consult us on your financial 
problems.” ... Paper napkins im- 
printed with the bank’s name can be 
distributed at group picnics, church 
suppers, socials and other community 
activities. . . . Lollypops, candy bars, 
candy money and new pennies are 
welcome giveaways for younger bank 
visitors. . .. Some banks advertise on 
the inside covers of factory workers’ 
lunch boxes. . . . One makes wide dis- 
tribution of color postcards of its 
building. 

Savings and Mortgages. The con- 
census was that bank participation 
in home shows was of questionable 
value as a means of promoting 
mortgage money. However, show ex- 
hibits identify the bank with the 
community, and, when done co- 


operatively by several banks, help 


keep mortgage money at home... 
On the whole, builders and brokers 
are the best sources of mortgage ap- 
plications. 

Television. One experimenter with 
this medium reported that after five 
weeks with a network show the 
volume of new savings accounts 
traceable to the program was larger 
than for radio and newspaper pro- 
motion combined . . . Another bank, 
in a telephone survey, asked 500 
persons whether they remembered 
where they had seen bank advertis- 
ing in recent months. Fifty-seven 
percent replied: “On TV.” ... One 
bank introduces the officers of new 
branches on its television program. 

Annual Report. It should inform 
the stockholders, tell the bank’s 
story to prospective investors in the 
bank’s shares, and serve as a sales 
tool for bank personnel. A plain or 
fancy report? Some delegates 
thought color charts weren’t neces- 
sary; others that color helped dra- 
matize the text, which should be 
written clearly. .. . Production costs 
mentioned ran up to 75 cents and $1 
a copy—figures that weren’t deemed 
out of line in view of the report’s 
importance. . . . Some banks mail 
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their reports not only to stock- 
holders but also to substantial de- 
positors and prospects; also to finan- 
cial schools, public libraries, and the 
Library of Congress. 


Here are some comments and sug- 
gestions presented by discussion 
leaders at the FPRA clinics and 
conferences: 

Sales Messages. Although sales 
messages on deposit tickets and 
statements, city maps, and blowups 
of ads will never replace the major 
advertising media, they can be used 


* 


*A fictional character with a very factual effect. 


When you stop to think about it, the vice president 


above isn’t so imaginary after all. Countless times, 


effectively in pinpointing the audi- 
ence for a particular campaign. 
George M. Wasem, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Peoria, Illinois. 
Grievances. A procedure that lets 
employees air their individual or 
collective “gripes” is important. The 
arrangement should be kept in- 
formal and at staff level. D. H. Tut- 
tle, First National Bank, Memphis. 
Public Relations Visualized. Proj- 
ects that can spark public rela- 
tions: live demonstration programs 
dramatizing actual incidents; visual 
analysis of jobs; customer case 


in charge of 
leaving 
no stone 
unturned 


in our many years of correspondent banking service, 


careful attention to the most minute detail 

has averted serious confusion. Countless times, 
too, a suggestion here or there has led to more 
efficient banking procedures for one of our 
correspondents. To us, good correspondent service 


means that no transaction is ever routine. 


Call or write any time we can be of service. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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studies (incidents noted by the 
staff) ; Know Your Bank Week pro- 
grams. A. Gordon Bradt, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago. 

New Employees. Nothing takes 
the place of personal contact. Ex- 
plain the bank’s organization, the 
advantages of employment, what 
the newcomer can expect of the 
bank and what the bank expects of 
him. By doing these things pcr- 
sonally, management makes the be- 
ginner feel he’s on the team. Jordan 
J. Crouch, First National Bank of 
Nevada, Reno. 

Publicity. Large sums are spent 
on it annually, but one grumpy tele- 
phone operator, one teller with sore 
feet, can kill that expenditure 
through a snippy approach to a cus- 
tomer. George V. Christie, First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona, Phoenix. 

Testing and Appraisal. Manage- 
ment can lessen staff dissatisfaction 
and reduce turnover by proper test- 
ing and indoctrination of new em- 
ployees, and by a continuous pro- 
gram of impartial indoctrination. 
Without these, banks are more 
likely to have poor production from 
discontented staffers, resulting in 
high, costly turnover. S. H. Chelsted, 
Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 

Recruiting. There can be no ef- 
fective recruitment program in 
schools and colleges except through 
hard work by a senior officer of the 
bank. Bankers are wasting their 
time if they delegate these contacts 
to a minor employee. Donald B. 
Smith, Jr., First National Bank, 
Kokomo, Indiana. 

Trust Development. A guided tour 
of the trust department of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Seattle, is 
conducted each year for the trust 
class at the University of Washing- 
ton Law School, reported Henry J. 
Hendricks. 


Items of Interest 


The FPRA meets next year in 
Washington, D. C., September 26-30. 
. .. Membership reported at Detroit 
was 1,732, a gain of 91 in the year. 
. . . The leader of the convention’s 
School of Salesmanship was Frank 
S. Townsend, Chicago manager, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company... . On its afternoon off, 
the convention toured Greenfield Vil- 
lage and Ford's River Rouge plant. 

C. 
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By using IBM Punched Cards as source documents, you can 
reduce present mortgage department overhead, or absorb 
added business without increasing your staff and facilities. 
Either way, you build mortgage profits. 


Your basic mortgage information is punched into IBM 
Cards just once. From then on, the preparation of docu- 
ments—including monthly bills if desired — becomes an auto- 
matic operation. Your employees are relieved of virtually 
all calculating, form entry, and other repetitive routine. 
You obtain better records and analyses—at high speed, at 
low cost . . . achieve firmer accounting control. 


IBM Accounting adapts to any type of mortgage plan. 
For full information, call the nearest IBM office. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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The First Authorized 
Directory of the Fastest Grow- 
ing Method of Retail Distribution 


Here's 172 pages crammed full with all 
the authoritative facts and figures— 
photos and ideas-—on the dynamic auto- 
matic merchandising market. It’s all 
part of the first detailed, authoritative 
source book produced by the National 
Automatic Merchandising Association. 


FREE! Detailed Brochure! 


Hundreds of thousands of machines, 
retail products and services worth bil- 

- lions of dollars--this type of selling 
affects every business and business- 
man in some way! 


SEE HOW vending applies 
to you. RETURN The Coupon—get a 
detailed brochure at no obligation- 

Learn of the invaluable information in 
the Directory and why it should be at 
your fingertips. No salesmen will call. 


YOU need the directory if you are in 
FINANCE 
TOP MANAGEMENT 
SALES PROMOTION 
PLANT MANAGEMENT 
VENDING 
PURCHASING 
MANUFACTURING 
FOOD PROCESSING 
BAKING 
BOTTLING 
DAIRY 
CANDY MANUFACTURING 
SYRUP MAKING 


RETURN THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Receive detatled information by return mail ot no 
expense to you. Better yet, if you KNOW you need 
the Directory, $5.00 and the coupon will bring you o 
copy, post haste! 


National Automatic Merchandising Assn. 
7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois B-1 


Please send me full information on the 1954 
Directory of Automatic Merchandising. 


—~—I! want a copy, right now! Attached is our check 
for $5.00, payable to N. A.M. A 


Nome____ 
Company 
Street 

City. Zone. 


_Stote 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


bert M. Cole, administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Mr. Cole was made chairman of a 
President’s committee assigned this 
task. 

He has held extensive meetings 
with this committee and its various 


| subcommittees, and the time for the 
| drafting of a recommended program 


is now at hand. 


It is understood that the many in- 
dustry and financing and social in- 


| terest groups which have partici- 
| pated in this study have for the 


most part adhered to the positions 
which they severally took on hous- 


ing matters. Thus advocates of pub- 


Bananas 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


ment decided last summer to fi- 
nance the power plant internally. 
For this it will use profits obtained 
by the central bank from the sale 
of official exchange on the free 
market. 

In this policy Costa Rica doubt- 
less has in mind the observations 
of the study group of the Twentieth 
Century Fund published in 1952— 
that foreign investment can play a 
large role in the future if condi- 
tions necessary to attract it are 
maintained and improved. “These 
include more investment by Costa 
Ricans themselves, renegotiation of 
foreign loans in default, assurances 
by the Government against losses 
through n*tionalization or inability 
to obtain foreign exchange for pay- 
ment of legitimate capital charges, 
and revision of such laws as dis- 
criminate against foreigners in 


taxes, employment or use of ma- 
terials.” 


Cosa Rica’s vigorous and intel- 
lectual new president, who calls 
himself “a citizen of a banana 
republic,” offers some suggestions 
to present and prospective foreign 
investors. From the United Fruit 
Company, which he terms a “state 
within a state,” he wants half the 
profits it makes here, instead of 
just 15 percent. “But we have no 


intention of pushing them out or 


lic housing were inclined, for exam- 
ple, to oppose any curtailment of 
the proportion of Federal subsidies 
for public housing, and so on. 

Hence the writing of a recom- 
mended new program probably will 
be undertaken by Mr. Cole himself. 
Mr. Cole has refused to give any in- 
dication of his thinking. However. it 
is said that various persons have 
submitted to him the broad outlines 
of a possible revised governmental 
approach on the whole housing prob- 
lem, and that this outline is receiv- 
ing serious consideration. 

One of the major possibilities is 
that FHA would be so modified as to 
place mortgages on existing homes 
in a category equal to or comparable 
to mortgages on new houses, where 
the purpose was to encourage the 


expropriating,” he says. Rather 
he will offer them “solutions.” His 
hope, ultimately, is that standards 
of living in all the hemisphere can 
be raised to the United States level. 

United States investments in 
Latin America, Figueres holds, 
should be on a temporary basis— 
10 to 15 years—only, then sold 
to local ownership. Thereby the 
capital gains would accrue to the 
underdeveloped countries where 
they are really needed. Large in- 
vestment otherwise, he holds, is 
economic occupation, akin to oc- 
cupation by the Marines. Perman- 
ent development capital, he adds, 
can come from local savings. But, 
more than investment, underde- 
veloped countries need internation- 
al price stabilization. 

Rudolf S. Hecht, former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, attended the recent Costa 
Rican inauguration as a guest of 
President Figueres. Mr. Hecht told 
BANKING: “Costa Rica has used 
prosperity, not to spend more, but 
to reduce the internal and external 
debt. I consider President Figueres 
a liberal with socialistic leanings, 
but he won’t seriously upset the 
capitalistic system here.” 

HERBERT BRATTER 


(Mr. BRATTER, who writes each 
month for BANKING on matters of 
world trade, recently went to Costa 
Rica as a member of a press party 
invited by that country’s govern- 
ment.) 
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ex ensive modernization of existing 
houses. 

Title I of FHA would be retained. 
However, new provisions would have 
to be written into FHA to insure a 
large amount of credit for a com- 
plete “re-do” of existing houses. The 
new plan contemplates not merely a 
new heating plant for a house or a 
new interior decoration. It involves 
adding to houses and almost com- 
pletely ‘‘face-lifting” them. It is said 
that a feature of the plan may re- 
quire adoption of the “open end” 
mortgage. 

One reason this project is of such 
interest is that officials believe that 
with 30,000,000 houses in the coun- 
try 10 years or more old, there is a 
tremendous field of activity which 
can be stimulated to counter a de- 
flationary business situation should 
one develop. 


Urban Rehabilitation 


Another part of this program un- 
der study would alter considerably 
the present arrangements for Fed- 
eral aid to slum clearance and public 
housing. It is suggested that there 
be perhaps an urban redevelopment 
agency to treat public housing and 
slum clearance together. The plan 
contemplates setting up state agen- 
cies to participate in planning and 
managing this program. The Fed- 
eral subsidy would be flexible, being 
adjusted to different local circum- 
stances, and a city would be required 
to enforce local health and sanitary 
ordnances before it would become 
eligible for Federal assistance. 

Another subject under study 
would provide for more flexible in- 
terest rates on FHA and VA loans. 

Finally, a subject to be taken up 
is the possibility of a limited secon- 
dary mortgage market to be man- 
aged under the supervision of an 
expanded Home Loan Bank Board 
(representing otner phases of the 
housing and home financing indus- 
try than merely Federal savings and 
loan associations). 

It cannot be forecast, of course, 
whether Mr. Cole will recommend a 
program of this character, or that 
if he does that the White House will 
also recommend it to Congress. 

Congress is likely to be chary 
about any scheme which raises in- 
terest rates on Government-guaran- 
teed and -insured loans. Further- 
more, many Congressmen will be 
afraid to cut down on public housing 
subsidies in an election year, for 
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fear of alienating votes in big urban 
centers. 


Lending Agency Task Force 


The new Hoover Commission has 
again selected Price Waterhouse & 
Co., to be its task force studying 
Government lending agencies. This 
company undertook the same study 
for the old Hoover Commission a 
few years ago. Again Paul Grady, a 
partner in the firm, will head this 
task force. 

The chief of staff for the new 
lending agency task force study will 


be Theodore Herz, the accountant 
who served as chief counsel to the 
RFC investigating subcommittee of 
the Senate Banking Committee. This 
was the subcommittee under Sen- 
ator J. William Fulbright (D. Ark.) 
which so effectively exposed mal- 
practices of the old RFC. 


An economist says the people of 
backward nations must be jacked 
up to higher economic levels. Well, 
jack is what it takes. 


WILLING, 
AND 
ABLE 


To handle your correspondent 
needs in the nation’s Capital. 


Security & TRUST COMPANY 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Canadian Pacific Express Company 
issues United States Doliar Travellers 
Cheques and Money Orders payable 

in United States dollars. 


Kedeemuovle at par by 
lhe National City Bank of New York. 
New York 


of. 
|Camadian Pacific 
Travellers Cheques in U. S. Dollars 
< 
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CROOKS ARE A LOT LIKE |f 


A crook should look like a crook, 
With a mask and a shifty-eyed look. 
It seems so unfair 

When they look like Aunt Claire; 
A crook should look like a crook. 


Many a crook turns out to be 

Your oldest, trusted employee. 

It’s hard to spot ’em in advance... 
So, just don’t give a thief a chance! 


(As a special service we’ve made a 3-year study of 
everything from stamp-stealing to forgery. Important 
findings have been incorporated in a book, sent to 
every one of our crime policyholders... another 
American Mutual extra, at a savings second to none!) 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! Savings from regular substantial dividends! 
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EOPLE (only dishonest 


C1953. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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by Mr. Friendly 


When a thief appears a nice guy, 
It’s cheating, dishonest and sly. 
It should be unlawful, 

I think that it’s awful, 

It’s just like living a lie! 


Limited offer to 
accounting and financial 


executives! 


In this 70-page book you'll find 20 
diagrammatic charts, showing effective 
crime controls ...new information on fraud 
possibilities and methods of prevention, 
plus physical safeguards for burglaries, 
holdups and thefts. Unfortunately, there are 
only a limited number of copies of 

“CRIME LOSS CONTROL.” And, since 
our book could only be helpful to executives 
dealing in company finances, forgive us 

for asking you to request your free copy on 
executive stationery of recognized companies. 
Write: Dept. B-18, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


will be an ali-purpose business in- 
formatuon processing system. But 
long before that day, machines wiil 
presumabiy become more powertul, 
able to perform more functions 
faster and with greater accuracy. 
There'll be e:ectronic equipment to 
fit all types of office and accounting 
needs. Manufacturers of large-scale 
scientific computers will adapt their 
product to business needs by simpli- 
fication, lower cost, change of em- 
phasis from calculation to such 
problems as storage of information, 
output, and inout; and makers of 
existing equipment will modify it to 
utilize electronics. 

Look for machines that will help 
perform clerical tasks much faster 
and at a lower unit cost, and handle 
many functions now assigned to 
humans. 

Simplification of check processing 
offers perhaps the greatest poten- 
tial benefits. It’s timely to suggest 
the banks start work toward stand- 
ardizing checks. Before electronic 
equipment can take over, the work 
it is to handle must be simplified and 
standardized. Also, data must be 
reduced to the language machines 
can understand and handle. Business 
will need codes, and organizations 
able to use them.—Joseph J. Pelej, 
partner, Price Waterhouse & Com- 
pany, New York. 


Banking-by-Mail Audit 


Consideration must be given to 
the use of validating machines to 
imprint upon the acknowledgement 
form the date and amount of the 
transaction. Cumulative total in the 
machine should agree with proof 
totals taken from the proof machine. 
It’s desirable to establish responsi- 
bility for movement of items from 
incoming mail section to the bank- 
ing-by-mail section.—Albert F. Ken- 
dall, comptroller, The New York 
Savings Bank, New York City. 


Savings Account Verification 


Systems other than direct verifi- 
cation will provide a good control; 
i.e., window posting machines with 
audit control locks, under either the 
unit or dual plan. Because of the in- 
activity of savings accounts, the 
annual employee vacation of two 
weeks isn’t long enough to control 
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properly. The employees should also 
be rotated on their jobs at least once 
a year.—Julius a. Burges, vice- 
president and comptrouler, Citizens 
& Southern Nationai Bank of South 
Carolina, Charleston. 


Direct Verification of Loans, 
Collateral 


Informal direct verification can 
be planned by properiy controling 
the mauing of maturity notices, in- 
stalment loan coupon books, past- 
due notices, demand interest notices, 
receipts for delivered collateral, and 
other written contacts with bor- 
rowers. Direct verification should be 
on a test basis, with an intelligent 
selection of accounts to be confirmed. 
Direct verification of indebtedness 
in conjunction with a similar check 
on collateral is usually desirable.— 
Garnett Wood, comptroller, Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 


Work Simplification 


By simplifying work everybody 
can participate in eliminating waste. 
Management can use statistical an- 
alyses and graphs of costs, profits 
oz sales to visualize the facts in mak- 
ing a decision. The flow process 
chart is useful to employees in im- 
proving a procedure; an operation 
or operator chart can be helpful, 
too.—Ben §S. Graham, director of 
methods research, Standard Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Less Paper Work 


Efficient business practice re- 
quires less and simplified paper 
work. Work out a simpler loan ap- 
plication form; it will reduce man- 
hours of work in handling and 
encourage small business borrowers 
who are sometimes dismayed when 
confronted by the many papers inci- 
dent to getting a loan. The paper 
hoard in the nation’s offices and 
storerooms now totals one and a 
quarter trillion pieces, and office 
workers are adding more than 175- 
billion pieces annually. It costs 20 
cents to create one piece of business 
paper. So, cut down on the crea- 
tion of new items, particularly copies 
of correspondence; eliminate dupli- 
cation of filing operations; make a 
physical inventory of all records, 
destroying unneeded copies. — Em- 
mett J. Leahy, management con- 
sultant, New York. 


Other NABAC convention ideas 


will be found in this month’s “News 
for Instalment Credit Men” star‘ing 
on page 95. 


COMMERCIAL DEPOSITS 
BY MAIL 


HE FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN 

Houston has introduced a new 
service that enables commercial cus- 
tomers to aeposit by mau. Cus- 
tomers are furnished with a supply 
of envelopes (large enough to hod 
numerous checks) and pre-addressed 
deposit slips. When a deposit is re- 
ceived the account is credited, the 
slip microfilmed, and the duplicate 
returned in a window enevelope. 

“The really significant saving to 
you,” the bank tells its commercial 
depositors, “is the time of the indi- 
vidual who now makes the deposi- 
tory trip to the bank. Whether it is 
a company executive or not, this 
individual’s time will now be avail- 
able for other, more profitable work. 

The same bank also has a booklet, 
“Suggestions for Those Who Cash 
Checks.” Prepared by Assistant 
Cashier Grover Ellis, Jr., in coopera- 
tion with the Houston Retail Mer- 
chants Association, it tells how to 
minimize check losses, and gives in- 
formation on cashing checks, en- 
dorsements, etc. 


CLINIC FOR RETAILERS 


Trust COMPANY of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, re- 
ports success with a retail store 
clinic for local merchants. 

Three weekly evening meetings 


At the Arlington Trust Co.’s retail 
clinic: L. to r., M. P. Brown, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Marketing, Harvard 
School of Business Administration; 
P. J. Moynihan, Professor of Account- 
ing, Merrimack College; Richard 
Preston, Commissioner, Massachu- 
setts Department of Commerce; and 
Daniel J. Murphy, Jr., the bank’s 


president 
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were held at whicn specialists in 
merchandising talked to the dealers. 
Each session was preceded by a 
supper. 

“Our idea,” reports Assistant 
Treasurer Geoffrey Glendenning, 
“was to provide our local merchants 
with an opportunity to increase 
their knowledge of trends and to 
give them new ideas. We hope, of 
course, that the clinic will be an 
instrument toward greater volume 
of sales and profits for them. 

“From a mailing of invitations to 
150 of our prominent retailers, we 
had acceptances from approximately 
90. Loose-leaf notebooks, imprinted 
with the bank’s name, were provided 
for our guests.” 

The bank reports that the pro- 
gram was “a success well beyond 
our expectations.”’ The local cham- 
ber of commerce is trying to pro- 
mote cooperative effort among its 
members along lines suggested by 
clinic speakers. 

Subjects covered at the three 
meetings included: The retailer and 
legislation; retail store design and 
layout; advertising at the point of 
purchase; the retailer's balance 
sheet from the banker’s viewpoint; 
merchandise consolidation for trans- 
portation; internal controls and ac- 
counting; industrial development 
and the retailer; practical problems 
of the retailer; and the retailer’s tax 
problem. 


NEWS AD TELLS ABOUT 
BANK 


TOLEDO (Ohio) TRusT CoM- 
PANY is reproducing, in news- 
paper ads, its own staff publication 
as a means of giving the public in- 
formation about the bank and staff. 

The periodical, “Toledo Trust 
News,” is issued quarterly in one- 
page newspaper format, and includes 
stories on the bank’s services as well 
as reports of employee activities. 

Each of the two-thirds page ads 
will be about 18x12 inches. Promi- 
nent in the first insertion was a 
“Hello Neighbor’ message from the 
staff. 


THE PHENIX NATIONAL BANK of 
Providence reported a brisk increase 
in business as a result of a simple 
promotion based on a bank auto 
loan folder distributed by the Ad- 
vertising department of the Amer- 
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ican Bankers Association. On the 
last leaf of the folder the bank im- 
printed, with rubber stamp, its rate 
for these loans, and made an exten- 
sive distribution. The direct mail 
piece was also adapted for a display 
advertisement, and a large blow-up 
appeared in a windov display. 


High school art students in White 
Plains, New York, competed to pro- 
duce the design for THE CoUNTY 
TRUST COMPANY’s Christmas season 
billboard. Interest accounts were of- 


fered as prizes. 


Outheastern Cities. 
e The Fulton National 
invites correspondent 
accounts from throughout 
the nation. 


Less eye-strain per day. 


CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK of Atlanta is offering the 
C&S Freight Payment Plan which 
eliminates the need for writing 
checks in payment of freight bills. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF TULSA’S 
industrial department has a folder 
offering reasons for locating busi- 
nesses in that city and eastern Okla- 
homa. The brochure also lists major 
industrial developments in the ter- 
ritory during the past five years, and 
invites prospects to write for in- 
formation. (END) 


7 ational Concerns and the 6th Federal 
banking experience. We know the territory 


our customers. 
acts with bankers and business leaders in all 


TEN LOCATIONS SERVING THE ATLANTA AREA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEW...a PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 
which reproduces 
Perforations as Legible as Printing 


@ More error-free postings per hour. 


@ Perfect identification of mail pay- 


mertts. Faster personal service. 
vp costs and annoyances. 
No supply problem. Less costs. 


Many of the best 
known Bonking Names 
in the Time Credit 
Field have adopted 
this ultro~modern Poy- 
ment on sight. 


@ More exact payments. Less follow- 


@ Applicable to any account set-up. 


Oaly by seeing this new book can you appreciate its 

» flexibility and waste-reducing features. We 
invite you to write for an assortment of samples, per- 
farated with amounts, dates and account classifications. 
No cost. Mo obligation. Write today. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


IMDIAMAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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A Period of Unusual Farm Credit Problems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


it was inevitable that agricultural 
programs and policies should be 
thrown into partisan politics. For 
the long time good of American 
agriculture, farm programs should 
again become bipartisan in charac- 
ter. An important step in this di- 
rection has been made in the ap- 
pointment by President Eisenhower 
of a bipartisan National Advisory 
Committee. However, even this will 


not alter the closeness with which 
a politically conscious Congress ap- 
praises farm reaction of its position 
on farm legislation. It is members 
of Congress—not the Secretary of 
Agriculture—who must periodically 
stand for reelection. 

Indirect participation of USDA 
agencies in partisan politics prob- 
ably reached an all-time high under 
the previous administration. 


WHETHER YOU’RE A CORRESPONDENT BANK OR NOT: 


Give Us 
A Job To Do 


Send us your toughest problem... 
Phone LAfayette 3-6800, ask for Correspondent 
Banking Service and get action—fast! 


The National Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Capital $10,000,000 


Surplus $20,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


the sad story of the 
CAREFU 


family 


Look out, Pa! There’s 
safety under foot, but 
danger overhead. No 
telling what will cause 
an accident these days. 
Even the most careful 
families need L & L 
Personal Accident in- 
“surance. 


tHe London & Lancashire 


GROUP 
ey, 
(Fire Department) 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY ¢ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. ¢ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Income and Controls 


Dr. T. K. COWDEN, head, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, 
Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing. 


lr I had to make one definite guess 
as to what the future holds for 
American agriculture it would be 
this: 

Agricultural incomes will be lower 
in 1953 than in 1952. The year 
1954 will see further declines but 
not as rapid. After this, I would 
guess that agriculture was headed 
for a period in which we have fairly 
good industrial activities with farm 
costs remaining relatively high in 
relation to prices received by 
farmers. 

As for the prospects for 1954, I 
believe many farmers are more pes- 
simistic than the conditions warrant. 

First, we have had considerable 
readjustment in agriculture. Second, 
the supply—that is, the overall pro- 
duction of agricultural products— 
should not be greatly different from 
what it has been this last year. 
Third, the domestic demand for 
agricultural products should not 
change a great deal in 1954. Fourth, 
the export market should be about 
the same as it was during this past 
year. 

The fact that farm prices are de- 
clining in itself is not a particularly 
disturbing factor, except that this 
decline has taken place at a time 
when business activity and con- 
sumer incomes are at a very high 
level. 

The recent price decline is not 
the first experienced since World 
War II. From January 1948 to De- 
cember 1949 farm prices declined an 
average of 24 percent. With the 
Korean War, farm prices increased 
rapidly; and even with the present 
decline, they are still about 4 per- 
cent above the pre-Korean level. 
Prices paid by farmers are 9 percent 
above. 

High, fixed prices above the free 
market level involve controls. A pro- 
gressive agriculture, with millions 
of individual farm businessmen mak- 
ing individual decisions as to how to 
operate their farms, how to adjust 
to changing conditions in order to 
maintain the present profit, is one of 
the greatest assets that this country 
possesses. 

If farmers insist on high support 
prices, then we will have to accept 
the accompanying controls. 
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Equipment Loans 


D. R. BUTTREY, cashier, First National Bank, Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Tue productive capacity of agriculture will be kept 
under constant pressure to feed the three million new 
Americans we are adding each year. The farmers, faced 
with lower prices, will be looking for ways and means 
to a lower per unit cost. Their struggle for an adequate 
profit is not different from any one else’s. Like you and 
I, when the business cycle puts lower sales prices before 
us, we must reduce operating costs while maintaining 
or increasing production. In cases where careful and 
intelligent analysis indicates that a new or specialized 
machine will cut per unit cost, it should be purchased; 
and if financing is needed, the local bank should meet 
this need. 

To me an equipment loan is an intermediate type 
credit, even though the expense of operation, main- 
tenance, and absorbing depreciation falls under produc- 
tion expense. When a farm machine is sold to fill a 
need, it will pay for itself in use. It is not a luxury. 
It is not for pleasure or for show, but is bought for one 
reason only: to make money for the owner. 


Farm Management 


DOUGLAS F.. GRAVES, assistant secretary and manager 
of the farm division, The Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago. 


Recarptess of the good job a bank’s farm service de- 
partment may be doing in actually managing farm 
property, it must not replace the credit department in 
making decisions on farm loads. 

I am not saying that any one individual is not quali- 
fied to do both of these jobs, but the chances are better 
that he is not; and with the prospect of reduced earn- 
ings in agriculture, a small error in management judg- 
ment may result in a large error in credit judgment. 

The work of these two specialists is dovetailed, of 
course; but one cannot replace the other. It should be 
the duty of the farm manager to furnish the credit 
manager with basic physical data and his recommenda- 
tions, but the final decision as to the desirability of the 
loan should not be the farm manager’s responsibility.” 


Credit Changes 


Ivy W. DuGGAN, vice-president of the Trust Company 
of Georgia, Atlanta. 


Acricutrure is in a very sound financial condition on 
the whole. Total assets are down for the first time since 
1940 but at $165.4-billion are only $3.3-billion, or 2 
percent below the January 1, 1952, figure. However, 
farmers’ equities dropped from $154.2-billion on Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, to $149.5-billion on January 1, 1953, a de- 
cline of $4.7-billion. On January 1, farmers’ holdings of 
deposits, currency, and United States Savings Bonds 
were estimated at $19.2-billion. Their total liabilities 
were $15.9-billion or less than 10 percent of their total 
assets. ... 

Between 1940 and 1945 the capital investment in 
agriculture increased from $41-billion to $60-billion. 
During the same period, the capital investment in manu- 
facturing increased from $53.3-billion to $73.5-billion. 


December 1953 


A.B.A. officers and speakers at the first session. Left to right, 

Vice-president Livingston; Agricultural Commission Chair- 

man Tapp; Mr. Jamba; A. G. Brown, A.B.A. deputy mana- 
ger; and Edgar T. Savidge, Commission secretary 


For the next few years the rate of increase of real 
estate loans will probably be much greater than the 
rate of increase for non-real-estate loans. There is some 
evidence that some farmers are refinancing some of 
their short term debts with long-term mortgage 
loans. ... 


Other Speakers 


At BANKING’s press time manuscripts of the addresses 
made by these speakers were unavailable: Dr. J. O. 
Christianson, superintendent, School of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, whose topic was “Our 
Responsibility to Farm Youth’; G. B. Thorne, vice- 
president, Wilson and Co., Chicago, who spoke on “The 
Livestock Situation”; and W. E. Ellis, president, The 
Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Ocala, Florida, on “Selec- 
tion and Training of an Agricultural Representative.” 

Also, transcripts were unavailable for the three panel 
discussions. In addition to the panel already mentioned, 
Tony L. Westra, vice-president, Northwest Security Na- 
tional Bank of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, moderated a 
panel on “Livestock Financing.” This panel was com- 
posed of Al J. Brown, vice-president, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, Fresno; L. N. Burch, vice- 
president and manager, livestock loan department, The 
Denver National Bank; W. E. Drenner, vice-president 
and manager, livestock department, The First National 
Bank, Memphis; and J. A. Rohwer, president, Farmers 
State Bank, Schleswig, Iowa. 

The third panel, moderated by Edward A. Wayne, 
vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, dis- 
cussed “Agricultural Loan Policy for 1954.” Serving on 
this panel were, besides Dr. Butz and Dr. Cowden, Ray 
E. Miller, agricultural representative, Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis; and George H. Stebbins, president, 
Simsbury (Connecticut) Bank and Trust Co. 

In addition to Mr. Jamba and Mr. Tapp, session mod- 
erators included Donovan E. Crouley, vice-president, 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis; W. W. 
Campbell, president, National Bank of Eastern Arkan- 
sas, Forrest City; and Ted P. Axton, president, Lafay- 
ette (Indiana) Savings Bank. Mary B. LEACH 
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SERVICE 
IN 


FLORIDA 


WE 
HAVE 
BEEN 
SERVING 
THE BANKING 


JACKSONVILLE 
AND 
FLORIDA . 
FOR 76 YEARS 


FAST 
DEPENDABLE 
CLEARING FACILITIES 


wet 


A 


The | 
BARNETT 
NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


218th 

Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable January 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 11, 1953. 

EMERY N. LEONARD 

Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., November 16, 1953 


Salary Expense 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


ing more hours to the work week of 
those presently employed rather 
than taking on additional employees. 

I believe we would all pretty much 
agree that no job in a bank is so 
strenuous that the employee filling 


| it should not be required to work 
| more than 32 hours per week. 


In order to approach this prob- 
lem intelligently and to make it pos- 
sible for us to know where we stand 
at all times, we have developed a 


| comparative statement on which is 
| recorded the average number of 


hours worked by employees in the 


| various departments by weeks. 


All the information necessary for 
the compilation of the figures re- 
corded on this statement is taken 


| from the individual time cards. In 


this computation we do not include 
the hours worked by any employee 


| who has been absent either in part 
| or in full during the week. We rea- 
| son that to include these persons 


and the shorter number of hours 


| worked by them in this computation 


would be unfair to the others who 
have worked a full week, in that it 
would distort the average figures to 
show a lesser number of hours 
worked than actually were. 

A sample of this statement is 
shown on page 64. 

Absenteeism is a very important 
factor in the total salary expense 
of any business organization. Ob- 
viously, all other factors being equal, 
a concern with a low rate of ab- 
senteeism will have less salary ex- 
pense than another where this favor- 
able condition does not exist. By 
comparison, high absenteeism re- 
sults in a larger number of employees 
or a greater number of overtime 
hours or a combination of both. We 
recognize the importance of the con- 
trol of this item. To aid us in this 
operation, we compile a weekly com- 
parative statement which shows the 
average number of hours absent per 
employee. by departments. It is nec- 
essary to reflect these figures as an 


| “average per employee’ in order to 


have a true basis of comparison be- 
tween departments because of the 
variation in the number of people 
employed in the departments. 
Again, all the information neces- 
sary for the preparation of this 
statement is taken from the indi- 
vidual time cards. Any person whose 


time card shows that he left the 
bank after 3 P.M. is not considered 
absent. For this statement a full 
day is counted as seven hours. 

A sample of this statement is 
shown on page 64. 

While the average number of 
hours worked by our employees is 
considerably less than 40 per week, 
we do have quite a few employees 
working in excess of the 40-hour 
standard, for which excess hours we 
pay at the rate of time and one-half. 
Needless to say these overtime 
hours are expensive. The hourly 
rate is very high and the output per 
employee is reduced because of the 
physical strain of a long day. 

In order to exercise control over 
this item, we prepare a weekly com- 
parative statement showing the 
number of overtime hours worked 
by departments as well as the total 
number of overtime hours worked in 
the bank. 

Here again, the information nec- 
essary for the preparation of this 
statement is taken from the indi- 
vidual time cards. 

A sample of this statement is 
shown on page 64. 

While it is true that the responsi- 
bility for the operation of each de- 
partment rests with the department 
head, there should be some gauges 
which reflect the degree of efficiency 
attained by his administration. This 
is the main reason for these state- 
ments. For control purposes they 
should be prepared by the depart- 
ment responsible for the over-all 
operation of the bank. 


“Now that you’re a V-P at the bank, can 
I still call you ‘Pop’?” 
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Nebraska’s Savings Bond Program 


( FTENTIMES we have been asked, 

why has Nebraska been so suc- 
cessful in the Savings Bond pro- 
gram? In the first place, Nebraska 
jis made up of very thrifty people 
who have money to invest. They are 
anxious to buy securities that are 
sound and can be turned into cash 
ou short notice. 

The bankers of Nebraska know 
that widespread ownership of the 
public debt is a very vital part of 
good debt management, and that U. 
S Savings Bonds are sound and 
liquid, so they have gone all out in 
promoting the sale of these secur- 
ities. 

Industrial leaders and business- 
men, realizing the importance of 
building security for their employees 
by creating cash reserves, have done 
an outstanding job in urging their 
people to buy Savings Bonds through 
the regular monthly payroll deduc- 
tion plan. 

To do the outstanding job that 
has been done in Nebraska, however, 
it has taken promotional leadership 
and effort. This has been provided 
by the very able state director and 
his staff, along with the state chair- 
man, county chairmen, and a Ne- 
braska banker serving on the im- 
portant Savings Bonds Committee of 
the American Bankers Association. 

These men have requested and en- 
couraged us to have everyone in the 
banks well informed about the va- 
rious types of Savings Bonds and the 


“I’m taking up a collection for Clif- 
ford’s wedding present. He’s just asked 
me to marry him” 


December 1953 


value of public ownership of these 
securities. The record in Nebraska 
indicates that these men have done 
a tremendous job in keeping all 
issuing agencies active and aggres- 
sive. 

WILLIAM N. MITTEN 


(Mr. MITTEN is president of the 
First National Bank of Fremont and 
a former president of the Nebraska 
Bankers Association. ) 


AAAI 


It’s surprising what a sensation 
it creates when a politician says 
something that sounds like common 
sense. 


In the South Sea Islands it takes 
a man a lifetime to pay for a wife 
on the instalment plan. Things are 
about the same everywhere. 


It’s sad when a television comedi- 
an realizes he has lost the gift of 
being funny, but it’s worse if he 
doesn’t realize it. 


COLOMBIA 
MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


«CR in Colombia for U. S. business are increasing 
every year. Trade connections are becoming more profitable. With 
an eye on your business future there, why not let us assist you 
with your collections and letters of credit? 

For instance in making collections, we have an outstanding 
record of combining efficiency with tact, courtesy with results— 
a proven faculty for settling unpaid accounts quickly and retaining 
good-will. 

As for letters of credit, consider the convenience of our 29 offices 
located in every important commercial centre in Colombia. This 
exceptional coverage is a great advantage too in furnishing current 
and comprehensive trade information. 

In fact whatever your requirements, we have special departments 
handling every phase and facility of banking. More and more 
progressive U. S. banks and business firms are making use of our 
extensive organization established for over 40 years. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up: 20,000,000 — Pesos Colombian, 
Surplus: 15,000,000 — Pesos Colombian, 
Other reserves: $6,858,000 — Pesos Colombian, 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (2), 

BOGOTA (3), Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, 

Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (1), Monteria, Neiva, 

Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, 
Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (8). 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
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A Quick Look Around 


current outlook in several 

banking fields and in national 
financial policy was surveyed at the 
annual correspondent bank confer- 
ence of The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts, held in 
Philadelphia. 

Vice-president John Reilley told 
the 400. bankers the figures. seemed 


to support the opinion that “con- 


Correspondent 
B Serviee 


SINCE 1890 


Citizens National 
TRUST & SAVINGS Bank 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Head Office: 
5th & Spring Sts. 
Los Angeles 


SPEED and BEAUTY Seek 


NOT 


Holds $125 
1c to 50c 


STREAMLINED 


COIN CHANGER : 


@ Now more than 4500 satisfied users— 
banks, savings-loan, theatres, stores, 
ticket offices. 
@ Sturdy aluminum—gray hammertone finish. 
@ Compact, 8” x 10” x 6%"—Weight 9 Ibs. 
®@ Trouble-free—all parts and 
workmanship unconditionally 
guaranteed. 


AT BANK AND OFFICE 
SUPPLY DEALERS 


With roll-out base — $22.50 extra, plus tox 
(Model 1107 with silver dollar key — $70, plus tax) 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. ! 


| 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 


Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated,on 
October 20, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the $5.00 
par value Common Stock. 
$1.00 per share on the 4% 
Preferred Stock. 


$1.1244 per share on the 
41% Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends are 
payable Dec. 16, 1953 tostock- 
holders of récord Dec. 3, 1953. 
Dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
January 1,1954 tostockholders 
of record Dec. 3, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
October 20, 1953 


Ask US to Send YOU 
A Complimentary Copy of 
BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 


sumer credit is unlikely to go sub- 
stantially higher in the near fu- 
ture.” It’s expected to “remain on 
this high plateau for some period.” 

Trust Officer William A. Delafield 
said the growth of pension, profit 
sharing and employee welfare plans 
meant that these activities were 
spreading into communities of all 
sizes and were a “tremendous field” 
for trust business. 

Vice-president Herbert O. Frey, 
reviewing the real estate market, 
found some indications that interest 
rates had not reached their peak. 
“The greatly increased borrowings, 
the resultant strong demand for 
money, and the caution which lend- 
ers are beginning to show all spell 
higher rates for money,” he as- 
serted. 

Vice-president and Treasurer Al- 
fred C. Graff said that although 
banking’s gross earnings had in- 
creased, the gain had been virtually 
eaten up by higher operating costs 
and taxes. Careful study of systems, 
methods and equipment can do much 
to improve the ratio of operating ex- 
penses to gross earnings. 


Exxecutive Vice-president William 
F. Kelly reported the general opin- 
ion seemed to be that this fall’s level 
of loans would represent the peak. 

Eugene R. Black, president of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, emphasized 
that American trade would grow as 
production, living standards and in- 
come improve in other countries. 
Aid must be extended on a business 
basis, by helping undeveloped peo- 
ples get the most out of their own 
resources. 

Dr. Lionel D. Edie, The Pennsyl- 
vania Company’s economist, said the 
present Federal Reserve policy was 
to increase the money supply each 
year by an amount equal to the an- 
nual growth of the economy, or 
about 3 percent. 

President William L. Day presided 
at the conference and Chairman 
William Fulton Kurtz summarized 
the one-day meeting. 


I IIIA AA AAA AAAI AADAAAAASAAA 


Think how surprised a mink must 
be who goes to sleep in a Wisconsin 
marsh and wakes up in the Metro- 
politan opera. 


The person who says something is 
“as easy as taking candy from 2 
baby” never had a baby. 
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Safe Deposit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


profits to operation. Failure to com- 
prehend the need for improvement 
and the absence of any plan to de- 
velop adequate safe deposit opera- 
tions may well lead to serious lia- 
bility. 


(5) Acceptance of a Standard of 
Operation Vulnerable to the Charge 
of Negligence. 


An example of the type of oper- 
ation that may result when poor 
standards are accepted is vividly 
set forth in an Illinois case in which 
a bank was accused of negligence 
in the following particulars: 

(a) Permitting two or more per- 
sons to be in the vault at the same 
time without an attendant present; 

(b) Failure to return the renter’s 
box to its vault compartment after 
use by the renter; 

(c) Failure to inspect the booth 
after use by the renter; 

(d) Assignment of the regular 
vault attendant to other work and 
the use of a substitute vault at- 
tendant who was not attentive to, 
but neglectful of, the regular duties 
of that position; 

(e) Delaying for more than 12 
hours in notifying the renter of a 
loss; 

(f) Continuing to retain an in- 
competent and untrustworthy em- 
ployee, knowing he was incompetent 
or that he had bad habits; and 

(g) Leaving the vault in charge 
of girls of immature age and of 
little experience. 

Fortunately for the bank, the 
court in its instructions to the jury 
had neglected to state that the 
bank’s negligence must have been 
the proximate cause of the loss be- 
fore the bank could be held liable. 
Because of this technical omission, 
the case was reversed on appeal and 
remanded to the lower court. Emich 
v. Citizens’ Trust & Savings Bank, 
321 Ill. 518, 152 N.E. 580, 582 
(1926). 

Banks are not always so lucky. 
In a California case involving a sim- 
ilar loss of contents, the court held 
the jury to have been fully justified 
in finding that the bank was negli- 
gent when it failed to deliver to the 
renter both of the keys which un- 
locked his box, thus leaving a 
renter’s key outstanding in the 
hands of one of its employees. In 
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addition, the safe deposit vault had 
been left in the charge of a 17-year- 
old boy whose salary was $30 per 
month (equivalent to about $100 per 
month today) and who, it developed, 
had been in the employ of the bank 
for only three months when placed 
in charge of the deposit vaults. Cus- 
sen v. Southern California Savings 
Bank, 133 Calif. 534, 65 Pac. 1099 
(1901). 

The tendency of juries to decide 
in favor of the renter in safe de- 
posit cases is reflected in a fairly 
recent Illinois case in which a renter 
was awarded $10,500 for the loss of 
the contents of his safe deposit box. 
The case was appealed and the de- 
cision reversed by the appellate 
court which, in a decision of interest 
to all banks which maintain safe 
deposit vaults, found the jury’s ver- 
dict to be against the manifest 
weight of the evidence. Hauck v. 
First Nat. Bank of Highland Park, 
323 Ill. App. 300, 55 N.E. 2d 565 
(1944). The court stated that the 
duty of the bank was to use ordinary 
care in keeping the contents of the 
renter’s safe deposit box. It pointed 
out that the renter makes out a 
prima facie case of negligence by 
merely showing: 

(1) That he rented the box; 

(2) That he put thinks of value 
in the box; and 

(3) That such things were not re- 
turned to him upon demand. 

The bank must then rebut this 
presumption of negligence raised by 
these facts by offering affirmative 
evidence of nonnegligence. It is here 
that troublesome questions arise in- 
volving the case of keys to unrented 
boxes, the protection of the vault 
during banking hours, the alarm 
system and other mechanical fea- 
tures for the protection of the vault 
after hours, the honesty of the bank’s 
personnel, and the accessibility of 
the vault to strangers or even to 
other employees of the bank. It is 
here that high standards pay high 
dividends; and, although correct 
procedure is no guarantee against 
loss, it does offer the best defense 
against claims of negligence and the 


Ten years from now do you sup- 
pose we'll say a dollar went further 
in the good old days? 


charge that reasonable care was not 
exercised. 

In the Hauck case, the Illinois Ap- 
pellate Court subjected the bank’s 
safe deposit procedure, equipment, 
and personnel to almost microscopic 
scrutiny and took notice of testi- 
mony as to the practices of other 
banks similarly situated, stating 
that such practices were competent 
evidence on the question of ordinary 
care and diligence. From its exam- 
ination of the evidence, the court 
concluded that there was no evidence 
of negligence tending to support the 
jury verdict and reversed the lower 
court’s decision. 

But this outstanding case did not 
end in the Illinois Appellate Court. 
It was destined to be far more spec- 
tacular and conclusive as to the non- 
negligence of the depositary bank. 
It has become a profound example 
of the bizarre yet dangerously real 
possibilities involved in everyday 
safe deposit operations. 

Some time after the second trial, 
Walter Hauck, the plaintiff, died. 
Representatives of his estate were 
in the process of preparing an ap- 
peal when the missing money was 
found in the safe deposit box of 
another customer where it had been 
inadvertently deposited. The money 
was found only through the opera- 
tion of fortuitous circumstances; 
and hence, it was sheer chance that 
prevented the additional injury to 
the bank’s business, both safe. de- 
posit and otherwise, which might 
have resulted from further unfavor- 
able publicity. This unusual denoue- 
ment was, of course, a complete and 
final refutation of the damaging 
charges made and testimony offered 
by the plaintiff. 


Time to End Neglect 


Year after year state and national 
safe deposit groups assemble in con- 
vention publicly to advance the cause 
of safe deposit operations. Repre- 
sentatives of member banks — the 
leaders in this field—have from the 
very beginning struggled to achieve 
that greater recognition which will 
give to the entire profession the 
highest standards of safe deposit 
procedure attainable. The time is 
long past due for all banking insti- 
tutions, individually and _ collec- 
tively, to unite actively with organ- 
ized safe deposit groups in realizing 
their long-sought goals in this im- 
portant, but often neglected, division 
of the banking business. 
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Bank Law News 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania laws authorizing regu- 
lated investment in common stocks. 

Maryland provided for a gradual 
reduction in the savings bank de- 
posit tax. New York permitted sav- 
ings banks to borrow for purposes 
other than paying depositors, where 
necessary to avoid sales of securities 
at unfavorable terms. Massachusetts 
permitted them to invest in real 
estate for parking facilities. New 
Jersey increased the amounts which 
they may lend upon residential real 
estate. 

Laws applicable to nonbanking 
institutions which are of particular 
interest to banks include the follow- 
ing: South Dakota enacted a small 
lean law permitting loans up to 
$2,500. Maine, Pennsylvania and 
Wyoming increased their small loan 


“Has he got money! Dun & Bradstreet 
use him for a reference!” 


limits from $300 to $2,500, from 
$300 to $600 and from $150 to $1,000 
respectively. 

Massachusetts now permits credit 
unions to make personal loans up 
to $5,000, “secured by savings and 
loan association passbooks.”’ 
prohibited and Washington re- 


stricted the making of real es ate 
loans by credit unions. California 
permitted industrial loan companies 
to make two-year real estate loins. 
Massachusetts authorized the de- 
posit of public funds in industrial 
banks. 

Several new laws applied banking 
terminology to savings and loan as- 
sociations: JIlinois, Massachus: tts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey and 
Vermont laws speak of ‘“‘passbooks”; 
a new Wisconsin law speaks of “con- 
sistent savings” in place of regular 
payments upon shares; and a New 
Hampshire law now permits credit 
unions to “deposit” money in Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations. 
California changed the nomencla- 
ture throughout its applicable laws, 
from building-and-loan, to savings- 
and-loan association. North Dakota 
authorized building and loan associ- 
ations to use the word “savings” in 
their names. 

JOHN RENE VINCENS 


Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


However, payment for the new bonds raised the gen- 
eral fund to over $7-billion, so that something could be 
paid off. Treasury bills do not have to be rolled over 
for the full $114-billion every week. Gold certificates 
could be issued against the $987,000,000 of free gold 
in the general fund. Instead of special certificates being 
issued to the various trust and investment accounts, 
bonds might be bought in the open market. The Trea- 


sury currently has the money to take the necessary 
steps. 


Budget Results Show Improvement 


For October the budget deficit was about $465,000,- 
000 less than for the same month last year. Expendi- 
tures were about $900,000,000 less. Net receipts fell off 
about $350,000,000. Once again, as in September, cor- 
poration income and excess profits taxes plus “income 
taxes, other” showed a decline in comparison with last 
year. The progress being made in lowering current ex- 
pense outgo may be successful in keeping the deficit 
for November and December below the $2,130,000,000 
reported for those months last year. If so, then the 
Treasury can delay its request to Congress for an 
increase in the debt limit until after the first of the 
year but only at the cost of letting the balance in the 
general fund fall below what has been felt to be con- 
servative. 


Open Market Committee Takes Time Out 


For the period from September 30 to November 4, 
member bank reserves increased $470,000,000. This was 
due almost entirely to an increase in bank borrowing 
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from the Federal Reserve discount window in the final 
week of the period, when loans and discounts rose from 
cnly $332,000,000 to $825,000,000. 

The open market committee did nothing at all frum 
October 7 to 28 but in the following week took $50,- 
000,000 bills by direct market purchase and $49,000,- 
000 more on repurchase agreements to ease the situa- 
tion created by too optimistic dealer bidding for the 
latest offered bill issue. 

For the 5-week period the increase in the Federal 
portfolio of $212,000,000 just about offset increased 
circulation of $157,000,000 and a decline of $52,000,- 
000 in the gold stock. 

As the months pass, the flexible policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve becomes confirmed. Member bank reserve 
positions are to be protected so that legitimate bor- 
rowing will not be hampered by greater cost. Market- 
wise the shorter-term rates will reflect changes in sup- 
ply and demand from week to week. The longer-term 
issues are on their own as long as they are reasonably 
well behaved. 


Last Refunding for 1953 


Ready and enthusiastic reception of the new 2% 
percent bonds increased the likelihood that refunding 
the $1014-billion of 24 percent notes due on December 
1 would be a split offering. With the Federal Reserve 
banks holding about $7-billion of the maturing issue, 
a 1-year obligation would be sure to be acceptable to 
them. The rate could be squeezed very close to the 
market, certainly 134 percent or less. 

For the balance of the refunding, another bond at- 
tractively priced should get ready acceptance. The 2% 
percent issue might be reopened unless too much pre- 
mium has developed. Even if the market breaks down 
a bit from recent levels, a longer issue could be readily 
priced so as to be well taken. 
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Government 
Guarantee 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


In general, therefore, it may be 
safely concluded that the experience 
which lenders have had with the 
FHA and the VA clearly shows that 
neither of these organizations is 
technical in respect to properties 
which are tendered to it after default, 
and that neither of these agencies 
attempts to evade its responsibilities 
under its contract of insurance or 
guaranty. 

This statement may safely be made 
despite the fact that some large in- 
stitutional lenders have complained 
from time to time that because of the 
tremendous flood of literature and 
changes, particularly with reference 
to VA loans, it is practically im- 
possible for them and their attorneys 
to know what they should or should 
not do in the making of a VA loan, 
and, therefore, they have refrained 
from entering into the program. This 
attitude is certainly present in a 
lesser degree in connection with 
FHA loans, but, on the other hand, 
I am advised that in the early days 
of the FHA program a similar atti- 
tude was very prevalent. 

The experience and the figures 
shown by the record seem to be 
demonstrable evidence that lenders’ 
worries and fears on this score are 
unwarranted. 


No person is humble who thinks 
he is. 


It is difficult to be a saint with 
an open mouth and a closed pocket- 
book. 


No thrifty man is poor and no 
miser rich. 


The line is often busy when your 
conscience tries to speak. 


If an infant can’t think, why does 
it yell as soon as it sees the kind 
of world it’s in? 

Balance the Federal budget, tax 

or ax. 


Some critics say all a banker will 
lend you is his ears. He may be 
free with his no’s, too. 
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“WAY BEHIND THE TIMES’ 


One of our eager beavers shocked us 
not long ago by remarking in a meeting 
that we were “way behind the times in 
our manufacturing methods.” Finding 
himself immediately on the defensive, 
he quickly proved his case by pointing 
out a number of improvements in 
manufacturing procedure which had 
been installed in one plant but had not 
been installed in all six plants. His case 
was simply that if we knew a better way 
to do something, and were not doing 
it in all our plants, we were ““way behind 
the times.” 


Perhaps he has something. When is a 
manufacturer behind the times? Is it 
when all his operations are outmoded? 
Is it when he clings to a method long 
since discarded by others? Or is it 
simply when he himself knows a better 
method and yet does not apply it in all 
places where it can be used? 


In our highly specialized field of check 


printing, we have felt that there always 
would be opportunities to do the job 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


easier. And so we have developed many 
gadgets and machines and procedures 
to produce more effortlessly, with the 
result that we find ourselves ‘way 
behind the times”’ until each new 
gadget, machine and procedure is in use 
everywhere. Perhaps this is a new 
conception of uptodateness, and if it is, 
then the problem is not know-how but 
rather time-lag. 


Strangely enough, most of the savings 
we have been able to make in 
manufacturing costs during the past ten 
years have been by-products rather than 
objectives. Our approach to any problem 
starts with the question, ““How can we 
do it easier?’"” Not how can we do it 

uicker or cheaper. The question is of a 
riendly nature and begets cooperation 
rather than resistance, and consequently 
the answer comes easier because so many 
people are intrigued by the question. It 
would appear, therefore, that the more 
satisfying answers we get, the more we 
might be way behind the times until we 
can utilize them to the fullest extent. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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Check-Passers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 
tions, a nonexistent company. He 
has passed numerous checks, using 
fictitious names, on various branches 
of the Bank of America. Be on the 
lookout for him.” The suspect was 
traced to a house in the San Fer- 
nando Valley and found hiding in 
the attic. 

Occasionally the catch is made 
with a typical movie photo finish. 
After broadcasting that a certain 
woman was wanted for passing bad 
checks, police were advised by an 
anonymous phone call that she could 
be found at a certain address in 
Hollywood. When the officers drove 
up they found suitcases on the front 
porch. The suspect answered the 
doorbell, expecting to step into a 
taxi; instead, she stepped into the 
police car. 


Couldn't Stand Own Face 


An unexpected return from the 
program is the number of suspects 
who give themselves up to the police 
after seeing their faces on the screen. 
There was one woman who, with an 
accomplice, held up a grocery store, 
beating the cashier and escaping 
with a sizable haul of cash. After 
she was identified, Doane blew up her 
picture from a small snapshot, fea- 
tured her on the program. Calls 
came in from several bars in Santa 
Monica, where she had been seen. 
But while police combed that area 
for her, she herself walked into the 
city hall at nearby Florence and sur- 
rendered. 

“T can’t stand seeing my picture 
on TV,” she said. 

A man, wanted for a $2,000 spree 
with a stolen check-writing machine, 
was sitting in a hotel lobby when he 
spotted a TV set, put a quarter into 
the machine for some entertainment. 
It was 12:45, and Suspects Wanted 
was about to start. The first face 
flashed on the screen was his own. 
The narrating officer gave his name 
and description. The flabbergasted 
forger, who had been operating un- 
der an alias, was so surprised at 
finding his identity known that when 
he saw himself watched by the police 
he promptly gave himself up. 

Another unexpected pay-off of 
Suspects Wanted is its power to 
make families talk. All too often be- 
fore, when officers asked the where- 
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abouts of a wanted son or daughter 
or other relative, families would 
clam up and know nothing. They 
don’t any more. 

“Tt’s a great weapon,” said Doane. 
“All we have to say is, ‘If you don’t 
help us we'll put him on TV’; and 
they almost always reply, ‘Give us 
until tomorrow and we’ll bring him 

A third unanticipated return is 
the good relations the program has 
brought about between the police 
and the public. Southern Califor- 
nians now feel that a curtain has 
been drawn aside, letting them be- 
hind the scenes in the drama of law 
enforcement. To further this feel- 
ing, the police department has pub- 
lished a small brochure entitled, It’s 
No Mystery, giving the radio code 
calls for police cars. The brochure 
is offered frequently on Suspects 
Wanted, and thousands have written 
in for it. When the program started, 
most informants phoned in anony- 
mously, whereas now more than 
half give their names and addresses, 
which are held confidential. No in- 
formant is ever called into court as 
a witness. 

A broadcast may bring no tips at 
all, or it may result in as many as 
60 phone calls. Police check them 
all. Surprisingly few have been 
spite calls. No rewards are offered. 

“Why should anyone be paid for 
helping protect his own community ?” 
asks Doane. 

There are 1,600,000 TV sets in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area. Last 


year KHJ-TV showed 1,486 suspects 
on 260 programs. Surveys indicate 
that 300,000 TV fans watched the 
programs each month, multiplying 
the eyes of the police 40-fold. 

“How many crooks has the Sus- 
pects Wanted program caught?” is 
a question Doane finds hard to an- 
swer. The tips phoned in may result 
in arrests by any of 4,200 Los An- 
geles city police, 1,400 county deputy 
sheriffs, or 2,000 police employed by 
the 45 independent cities in the 
metropolitan area. The arresting of- 
ficers don’t always credit Suspects 
Wanted with the tip-off that led 
them to their quarry. But Doane 
and other Los Angeles detectives 
guess that almost a thousand crooks 
have been tracked down or have 
given themselves up as a result of 
having their mugs flashed on the 
screen. 


Interest Is Widespread 


Other city police departments have 
become interested. Phoenix bor- 
rowed Lieut. Johnny Powers, who 
was Suspects Wanted narrator for 
more than a year until he was as- 
signed to command of a police divi- 
sion. Seattle sent an observer to 
study the technique, and other cities 
have made inquiries. Doane looks 
forward to the day when Suspects 
Wanted programs will blanket the 
country. As suspects move from 
city to city they will be greeted by 
their own mugs on the screen. 

“A policeman can’t be any more 
effective than his information,” says 
Doane. “This is the best means we 
have found to increase his informa- 
tion.” 


“You'll notice your pay envelopes are heavier than usual 
this week. That’s because we’re using thicker envelopes.” 
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Bankers in 
Government Service 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


ury under Grant. Daniel Manning 
was an Albany, New York banker 
before Cleveland made him Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Thomas Jeff- 
erson Coolidge, one of the incorpo- 
rators of the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany of Boston, became Minister to 
France in 1892 and later represented 
the U. S. on a Joint High Commis- 
sion of the U. S., UK, and Canada on 
the Alaska boundaries, etc. 

Ellis Henry Roberts, a New York 
banker, became Treasurer of the 
United States in 1897. A St. Paul 
banker, William Rush Merriam, was 
made Director of the Twelfth Cen- 
sus by President McKinley. David 
P. Thompson, prominent Portland, 
Oregon, banker, became Minister to 
Turkey in 1892. 


Under Teddy and Taft 


Under President “Teddy” Roose- 
velt and President Taft during the 
early years of this century, bankers 
were often named to high Govern- 
ment positions. Robert Bacon of Lee 
Higginson & Co. and later J. P. Mor- 
gan and Co. became Secretary of 
State in 1909. Henry P. Davison, 
whose plan resulted in the formation 
of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, served on the National 
Monetary Commission. Myron T. 
Herrick, in 1901 president of the 
A.B.A., was Ambassador to France 
during the Taft, Wilson, and Hard- 
ing administrations. Leslie M. Shaw, 
made Treasury Secretary by T. R. 
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CULVER SERVICE 


Charles G. Dawes 


in 1902, had organized a bank and 
mortgage loan business. 

Bankers who attained prominence 
in Government posts during the ear- 
ly decades of the 20th Century in- 
clude Charles G. Dawes, who held 
numerous important posts; Franklin 
MacVeagh, who became Secretary 
of the Treasury; George E. Roberts, 
twice Director of the Mint; etc. 

In the Wilson Administration, 
marked by World War I, several 
bankers served with distinction. 
John Skelton Williams was succes- 
sively First Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Comptroller of the 
Currency, and officer in the United 
States Railroad Administration. 
Paul M. Warburg, William P. G. 
Harding, and David C. Wills served 
on the Federal Reserve Board. An- 
gus W. McLean was director of the 
War Finance Corporation and Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Treasury. Nor- 
man H. Davis, who had organized 
the Trust Company of Cuba, held 
many important financial posts with 
the Treasury and with American 


Dwight Morrow 


Leonard Ayres 


commissions abroad before becoming 
Under Secretary of State. 

The Harding, Coolidge, and Hoo- 
ver administrations drew constantly 
upon the banking profession. Jesse 
Jones was put at the head of the 
RFC. Morgan partner Dwight W. 
Morrow was sent to Mexico as Am- 
bassador. Andrew W. Mellon re- 
signed the presidency of the Mellon 
National Bank to become Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1921. Col. Leon- 
ard Ayres was called in as economic 
advisor to the Dawes Plan Com- 
mission. A Texas banker, Nathan 
Adams, was named to the first Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board in 1932. 
James H. Douglas, of Field, Glore 
and Co., in 1932 became Fiscal 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


More Recently 


Space is lacking here to identify 
all the dozens of bankers asked to 
serve by the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations, starting in 1933. 
Mention may be made of W. Averell 
Harriman, John W. Snyder, A. L. M. 
Wiggins, Joseph P. Kennedy, John 
W. Hanes, Robert M. Hanes, Tom 
K. Smith, Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
John M. Hancock, Howard J. Kloss- 
ner, Sam H. Husbands, Joseph M. 
Dodge, Kenton R. Cravens, Wayne 
C. Taylor, William H. Draper, John 
K. McKee, James K. Vardaman, Jr., 
Abbott Mills, T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
James P. Warburg, Marriner S. Ec- 
cles, Jesse Jones, Lewis Strauss, 
Walter Cummings, James Forrestal, 
Edward E. Brown, Joseph C. Roven- 
sky, Earle Bailie, Leo T. Crowley, 
and Georgia Neese Clark. All these 
and many others came from com- 
mercial and investment banking. 
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Precision Manufacturers of 


PASSBOOKS for— 
Commercial Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Loan Accounts 


CHECK COVERS for— 
End Stub Checks 
Top Stub Checks 
Three-on-a-page Checks 


Open End 
Thumb Cut Envelopes 


A Complete line of— 
VINYL PLASTIC CHECK COVERS 
and COMMERCIAL PASSBOOKS 


SPECIALISTS IN PASSBOOKS AND 
FORMS FOR MACHINE POSTING 


Write for samples 
and prices today! 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street - Cleveland 13, Ohio 


APKINSI 
good as 


Your Bank’s Good Will 


Give a new warm glow to your good will, 
and gain new business, by giving Cascade 
Bank Imprint Napkins to your local 
community groups. Always in demand for 
luncheons, dinners, banquets, and similar 
functions, their influence continues the 
year ‘round. Thousands of banks have 
proved their great promotional value as 
gifts to churches, lodges, institutions, 
schools, and civic organizations. 
30,000 luncheon napkins, handsomely im- 
printed in color with your name and ad- 
vertising message, only $131.00. 
Send coupon today for free sample 
napkins and full information 
about ordering. 

CASCADE PAPER COMPANY 
205 GRIMES STREET 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


Please send free samples and full informa- 
tion about Cascade Bank Imprint Nap- 


kins. 
{NAME 

BAN 

CITY. STATE_ 
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New Books 


RENEWING OUR CITIES. By MILES 
L. CoLEAN. The Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York. 181 pp. A na- 
tionally known authority on hous- 
ing says that given a strong econ- 
omic base, a city will normally re- 
new itself by rebuilding or replacing 
worn-out structures and sections. 
Blight and deterioration are signs 
that this renewal power has run 
into obstacles including run-down 
environment, traffic congestion, rings 
of parasite suburbs, dispersed 
ownership and antiquated legal pro- 
cedures, falsely high values on 
deteriorated properties, the housing 
shortage, the low return on money 
invested, and protracted negotia- 
tions with local authorities. 


DEFENSE AND THE DOLLAR. By 
Albert G. Hart. Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York. 203 pp. $2. A 
study of Federal credit and mone- 
tary policies, with recommendations 
of the Fund’s Committee on Econ- 
omic Stabilization, which says that 
“so long as there is no secure 
peace there is constant danger that 
needs for increased outlays on na- 
tional security may revive infla- 
tionary pressures.” Dr. Hart, pro- 
fessor of economics at Columbia 
University, describes measures avail- 
able to the Government for influenc- 
ing the supply of money, credit 
and public debt, and shows how 
they are a major weapon against 
inflation and mass unemployment. 


ANTITRUST LAW SYMPOSIUM 1953. 
Commerce Clearing House, Chicago. 


“TI don’t care if the theaters do use 
them, Miss Haskins, we can’t have cur- 
tains here” 


Iter? 


224 pp. $3.50. Assembles the view- 
points of 13 authorities and special- 
ists on antitrust law. Subjects coy- 
ered include: needed revisions in 
national policy, puzzling phases of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, U. S. anti- 
trust process beyond our borders. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN ASSISTANCE, 
By William Adams Brown, Jr., and 
Redvers Opie. Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 598 pp. $6. 
A detailed analysis of the record of 
more than $90-billion in foreign aid 
made available by the United States 
during the 12 years 1941-1952. Back- 
grounds, programs, policy issues, 
and results are analyzed. 


COMMUNICATION IN MANAGEMENT. 
By Charles E. Redfield. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. 278 pp. 
$3.75. A guide to finding out what’s 
going on in an organization and 
telling people what to do about it. 
Mr. Redfield is a management con- 
sultant and lecturer at New York 
University. 


DICTIONARY OF ECONOMICS. By 
Harold 8. Sloan and Arnold J. Zur- 
cher. Barnes & Noble, New York. 
345 pp. $3.25. Third edition of a 
book explaining 2,800 terms relat- 
ing to economic problems, theories 
and practices. 


LETTERS THAT BUILD BANK BUSI- 
NESS. By William H. Butterfield. The 
Interstate, Danville, Illinois. 97 pp. 
$2.75. This book originated in the 
series of articles on bank letters 
which Mr. Butterfield wrote for 
BANKING in 1951-1953. They are re- 
printed, with some modifications and 
additions. The author covers the 
fundamentals of good bank corres- 
pondence, shows how to build better 
public relations by mail, and illus- 
trates his suggestions with 75 letters. 
These examples show how banks in 
20 states have used anniversary 
messages, letters of appreciation, 
congratulatory notes, business pro- 
motion letters, letters offering special 
services, etc. 


THE LIMITS OF TAXABLE CAPACITY. 
Tax Institute, Inc., Princeton, New 
Jersey. 192 pp. $5. A symposium con- 
ducted by the institute at Princeton 
in November 1952. 
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All Dressed Up and ready to join the 
style parade on any boulevard are auto 
wheels that wear smart new wire wheel 
inserts of U-S’S Stainless Steel. The 
qualities of stainless steel are exactly 
right for uses such as this. For stainless 
steel is strong yet light in weight; it 
resists corrosion; it stays bright and 
new-looking. 


Wider, Stronger Bridges that can be 
erected quickly are needed by the Army 
today — because of larger, heavier 
mechanized equipment and the neces- 
sity for rapid movement. Here’s one of 
the new Division Floating Bridges un- 
dergoing a gruelling load test . . . bear- 
ing the enormous weight of a motor 
gun carriage. Many of these Army 
bridges are floored with U:S:S I-Beam- 
Lok Steel Flooring. 


Back-stage ...at a Restaurant. Here 
you see what’s behind the scenes at 
one of the finest of Los Angeles res- 
taurants. And what’s behind the scenes 
is U-S’S Stainless Steel . . . sparkling, 
easy-to-keep-spotless stainless steel 
kitchen equipment that helps to guard 
food flavors, helps to assure maximum 
cleanliness, helps tomake every kitchen 
task easier and more sanitary. 


Only STEEL can do so many jobs So well 


Big Cliff Dam in Oregon, like most modern 
dams, is arresting evidence of the truth that 
only steel can do so many jobs so well. For 
steel plays a vital part in all phases of con- 
struction and operation: from steel crane- 
ways to enormous penstocks; from huge steel 
gates to countless steel reinforcing bars buried 
in the concrete. Big Cliff Dam is 189 feet 
high from foundation to deck, 295 feet lonz. 


A New Television Program, featuring the 
greatest stars of stage, screen and TV, and 
produced by The Theatre Guild, brings you a 
full hour of entertainment every other Tuesday 
evening over a coast-to-coast network. U. S. 
Steel hopes you enjoy this program. See your 
local newspaper for time and station. 


ITED STATES 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-2267 
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BUSINESS AIDS 


Each month this column will list recent acquisitions, including manufacturers’ literature and other special an- 
nouncements of interest to our readers—though no statement should be regarded as a product endorsement. 


Copies of literature may be obtained by addressing requests to the company named, or to BUSINESS Alps EbITor, 
BANKING, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Phe DRankers 


Warehousing 


Tue American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, Tower Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C., addresses a new booklet 
“To the bankers of America.” Titled 
Warehouse Receipts Can ‘Work’ for 
You!”, the booklet presents prac- 
tical data on the use and value of 
this type of financing. It was pre- 
pared by the association’s Commit- 
tee on Banking Relations, and is 
available upon request directly to 
the Washington office. 


Cycle Posting 


A COMPLETE procedure study of 
cycle posting has been made by Die- 
bold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. The book- 
let includes samples of forms used 
to achieve a smooth flow of consumer 
loan paper work with this system. 
It discusses the procedures used for 
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many years by large credit retailers 
for cycle billing and the practical 
adaptations to the banking field. Re- 
quests for a copy of this study, 
complete with forms, should be ad- 
dressed to the Sales Promotion De- 
partment, 


Lease Plan 


Tue Globe Wernicke Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has issued a brochure 
describing a new “Lease Plan’’—the 
first of its kind in the national of- 
fice furniture and equipment field. 
Under the plan, the G-W dealer 
leases to business office furniture 
such as desks, files, chairs, etc., for 
a minimum of three years. For this, 
the lessee agrees to pay a diminish- 
ing yearly rental in quarterly or 
monthly payments. These rentals 
may be charged off as operating ex- 
pense, since no capital investment 
has been made. The booklet is of- 
fered by the Sales Department, G-W, 
Cincinnati 12. 
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GLOBE-WERNMICKE OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Information 


Handbook 


Information 


Handbook 


General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, Michigan, has released an “In- 
formation Handbook” containing 
reference data on every phase of the 
company and its numerous divisions, 
plants and products. It also contains 
up-to-date statistics on sales, income 
and dividends, payrolls and taxes. A 
free copy is offered to all requests 
addressed to G-M Department of 
Public Relations. 


Business Trends 


Tue First National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix, publishes a bi- 
monthly bulletin, Business Trends 
in Arizona, which digests statewide 
business and industrial conditions. 
It currently goes to 11,000 business- 
men and bankers over the country. 
You are welcome to a place on this 
mailing list. Write the bank. 
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A face-lifting for your 
bank at modest cost 


Our handsome mass-produced stock 
counters provide economical moderniz- 
ing of old banks or new branches. These 
lower counters promote friendly de- 
positor relations. Tellers get comfort- 
able knee space, effort-saving long-life 
drawers with trays as needed and space 
for window machines. Many combina- 
tions can be made to suit your particu- 
lar needs. Counters can be lengthened 
or rearranged later as your require- 
ments change. 

Custom and semi-custom bank coun- 
ters are also available in innumerable 
variations — traditional or modern as 
you wish — in curved, angled or stag- 
gered arrangements to fit with your 
present equipment. 

For 16-page booklet, full of business- 
building ideas, circle X1440. 


Public relations note 


“Prior to installing your electric 
typewriter,” writes a midwest 
banker, “we were not always too 
well pleased with the appearance 
of our correspondence. Now we 
consistently turn out evenly 
printed, sharply defined letters.” 
Many bankers find the Reming- 
ton electric typewriter helps 
them make a better impression 
with executive and business de- 
velopment letters. You may be 
equally impressed by the savings 
in. clerical time, especially on 
multiple copy work such as mani- 
fold loan tickets, security and 
trust records, purchase orders, 
etc. Ask for brochure RE8612. 
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New truck combines easy 
transport to vault with 
work station efficiency 


Now any bank employee can safely and 
conveniently transport money, securi- 
ties and records to and from the vault 
each day in a new stock truck that is 
especially designed to give top efficiency 
at each work station. 

There is a wide selection of inter- 
changeable drawers and locker units in 
stock to accommodate the particular 
needs of each station. You can have 
drawers of many sizes and shapes for 
signature cards, legal documents, loan 
and discount records, correspondence, 
checks, ledgers, storage, etc. — also 
change trays, lockers for bagged 
money, and plain or roller shelves for 
bulky records. 

This truck moves easily over uneven 
surfaces even when heavily laden. A 
special steering mechanism gives full 
directional control, including right 
angle turns to place it in a narrow 
space under counter, etc. The touch of 
a toe locks wheels for secure parking. 
An all-around rubber bumper protects 
furniture as well as the truck. 

Wheels are concealed for better ap- 
pearance and the handsome Gray-Rite 
finish harmonizes with any bank decor. 
For detailed information, circle LBV598 
on the coupon at the right. 


How to turn a marginal 
trust operation into a 
profitable department 


Remington Rand has prepared a 25- 
page report on efficient trust depart- 
ment methods ‘based on a survey of 
problems and ‘procedures in many 
banks. It shows the latest developments 
in manual, visible and machine methods 
for cutting clerical costs, improving 
the control of bank officers over trust 
activities, and speeding the work of 
auditors and examiners. 

There are graphically illustrated 
methods for 1) creating, sorting, rout- 
ing and control of transaction tickets; 
2) simultaneous posting to trust ac- 
count statement, ledger, and principal 
or income journal — with. automatic 
classified balances and proof; 3) fast, 
accurate review of all assets by ac- 
count, by type of security — bond, note, 
stock, real estate, etc.—without having 
to make up special lists; 4) a special 
tickler system to insure timely per- 
formance of all types of trust duties 
concerned with collections, disburse- 
ments, court accountings, investment 
review, inspections, etc. 

A copy of this comprehensive report 
may be borrowed for 10 days from your 
nearest Remington Rand office. Ask for 
Management Controller 801—or circle 
MC801 on the coupon below. 


Remington. Fkand. 


j Room 1511, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
“Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled.” 
X1440 E8612 LBY598 


MC801 


L. ~ Profit-Building IDEAS For Business - 
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You need more 


than “walk-in” 
trust business 


‘to build 


TRUST PROFITS 


*°W alk-in” trust business isn’t 
going to build a profitable trust 
department. You need to get the 
business from those wealthy men 
and women who just don’t 
“walk in.” In fact, too often the 
best business in your town 
may walk by, not in. 


It’s been our business for over 
twenty-two years to help our 
customers get more of this “walk-by” 
type of profitable trust business. 
We've been successful to the 
extent of almost a billion dollars 
in additional planned estates and 
immediate trust business. 

We believe we can help your 


trust department make more money. 


For further information, 
write for our booklet, 
“Getting the Business.” 


Kennedy Sinelaire 


INCORPORATED 


mg 


140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Have you received your-copies of 
“THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND“? 


How much is $5.00* in Turkish money? Or in 38 
other currencies? What is the Fahrenheit tempera- 
ture when it’s 26.6° Centigrade? How far is 32 
kilometers+? These and hundreds of questions of 
interest to the traveler, including how much to tip, 
what to do if NCB Travelers Checks are lost or 
stolen, etc., are answered in “The Traveler's Friend.” 

This new free 24 page booklet is jam-packed with 
useful things to know when traveling at home or 
abroad. There is ample room for memoranda, notes, 


telephone numbers, addresses, etc. It should prove 
to be a friend to all your customers who travel. 

Because National City realizes just how much 
the traveler leans on his banker for financial and 
other advice, we set out to make “The Traveler's 
Friend” a real traveler's friend — 
City Bank Travelers Checks. 

It will be sent to you imprinted with your bank’s 
name without cost. 


just like National 


Merely write, telling us the 


quantity you need. 
*£14 


Tit’s hot! 80° 
t About 20 miles 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Bivsl tn Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


How to cut Government spending, reduce taxes, and 
balance the budget is not only our most difficult na- 
tional economic problem but one that borders danger- 
ously on the realm of impossibility. 

Joseph Dodge, Director of the Budget, analyzed it 
in terms of the type of action required: 

“Expenditures fall into three principal categories. Of 
the total estimated expenditures (and using rounded 
figures), 70 percent is for the three major programs of 
national security, the military functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Mutual Security Program, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

“All other costs are 30 percent—20 percent is for 
major programs that are relatively uncontrollable under 
existing legislation, and 10 percent covers all the other 
activities of the government.” 

He likened the astronomical debt totals inherited 
from previous years to the “status of a family that 
had consistently lived well beyond its means; had five 
years of real adversity (related to World War II) ; had 
only three times in 20 years provided itself with more 
income than it had spent; had acquired a debt over 
four times its yearly income; owed more than a year’s 
income on C.O.D.’s that will have to be paid for on 
delivery; normally had about one month’s living ex- 
penses in the bank; had relatively little margin before 
reaching a fixed limit on its borrowing; was aware of 
an impending 10 percent reduction in its income; and 
had no immediate plans for changing its habits.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey says that the 
cost of adequate defense must be reduced but confessed 
the extreme difficulty of such an achievement in the 
world of today. Many thoughtful citizens feel that de- 
fense expenditures will not be reduced any perceptible 
amount in the next few years, even if Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson is able to get more for the money. 

“We must first find,” said Secretary Humphrey to 
the Detroit Economic Club, “and then maintain that 
delicate balance between security from attack from 
abroad with a strong and vigorous economy here at 
home.” 

He foresees a deficit of $8- or $9-billion in the fiscal 
year ending in June 1955 unless we find ways to cut 
expenses and raise more taxes. 


The vigorous advance in the stock market late in 
October and early in November was as heartening to 
the financial community as the previous downturn was 
disheartening. Moreover, the strength had the leader- 
ship of the old-line investment stocks rather than the 
speculative issues. 

The judgment of business conditions by Wall Street 
may not be quite as important as it was in the past, 
but it still carries a lot of weight around the country 
where there has been some fear of a down-turn in 
business. 

The liberation of business from previous regimenta- 
tion must inevitably lead to adjustments. Over-stocked 
goods will have to come down in price. Selling will be 
a little harder, but with reduction in taxes it may not 
be less rewarding after all is said and done. 
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Lower prices in certain markets would certainly 
stimulate business, as has been the history of magg 
production. 

Realization that such rolling adjustments, rather 
than a recession, are in store undoubtedly accounts for 
the cautious optimism in Wall Street, in industry, and 
among the masses of the people who are still saving 
record amounts, including the farm states which have 
been hit by the adjustment in commodities prices. 

Few distress signs are apparent over the country and 
industrial buying policy runs predominantly to 60 days 
and under. Unworked inventories are lower and there 
has also been the first decline in automobile stocks. 

Third quarter earnings and dividend disbursements 
are also reaching new highs so that 1953 may go down 
as one of the best business years in history. 

So far, disastrous strikes have been almost com- 
pletely absent this year. This is probably due to the 
hands-off attitude of the White House in labor-manage- 
ment disputes and the relative stability of living costs. 

Personal income totaled a record $284-billion annual 
rate in the first nine months. This was 6.5 percent 
higher than in the same period last year. Dividends 
paid by American corporations in September aggre- 
gated $1.2-billion, also a 6 percent boost over a year ago. 

Innumerable other straws-in-the-wind can be cited 
to prove the underlying strength of the American econ- 
omy and the growing dynamism of a growing popula- 
tion as well as setbacks in individual fields where 
adjustments have become necessary owing to changes 
of all sorts. 

The low birth rate of the early 1930s indicates that 
the number of young people coming into marriage- 
able age will be lower than in previous years and 
although past prosperity has led to large savings and 
early marriages, new family formations are likely to 
be somewhat lower than in the past. But a new crop of 
youngsters is growing up now which means demand 
for new schools, clothing, and innumerable items re- 
quired by the increasing number of consumers, includ- 
ing the larger number who live longer because of better 
medical care. 

All this points up the necessity of business adjust- * 
ments to take care of the ever-changing conditions of 
all segments in the economy. 

In this process it is natural that the majority will 
benefit and that some will get hurt who are either 
unable or unwilling to adjust themselves. This state 
of affairs should not present too much of a problem to 
Americans who have adjusted themselves to changing 
conditions ever since the Republic was founded. 


Banking opinion across the country seems fairly well 
agreed that no serious downturn is in prospect, accord- 
ing to a careful reading of economic bulletins and re 
views published by banks in recent months. 

Commentators used different words, but the con- 
sensus is clear. The favorite word now is readjustment — 
and the favorite qualifying description is “rolling,” 
meaning that business gets readjusted in different 
places and categories at various times. 

If. you talk with an automotive or home appliance = 
man, for instance, he will be inclined to feel that he ~ 
is rolling right now while a textile man will say that © 
he was rolled or readjusted a year or so ago. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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